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PLAN  for  developing  European 
sources  of  newsprint  supply  by  in- 
ising  production  capacity  of  mills  and 
roving  the  quality  of  paper  was  pre- 
jd  to  a  group  of  newspaper  execu- 
s  in  a  meeting  at  New  York  head- 
rt«rs  of  the  American  Newspaper 
)lishers’  Association.  Jan.  9. 

Tk  plan  includes  investment  of 
erican  capital  in  mills  of  Norway, 
[den  and  Finland  by  a  group  of 
erican  bankers,  understood  tw  be 
iposed  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
•k,  in  co-operation  with  Alexander 
iwn  &  Sons,  Baltimore  bankers. 

■he  executives  to  whom  the  sugges- 
1  were  presented  were  reported  to  be 
xiragingly  favorable  to  the  idea  and 
statd  they  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
indinavian  newsprint',  if  they  were 
ired  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of 
ladian  prime  paper. 

he  advantages  to  American  publishers 
lewsprint  purchased  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
r  and  Finland,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
dal  report  drawn  up  for  Alexander 
ivn  &  Sons,  lie  in  cheaper  wood  and 
ir  costs,  lower  canital  charges  and 
er  freight  rates  to  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
rd.  This  rcTOrt  was  made  by  John 
Collen,  of  Cullen-Brigstocke,  form- 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Balti- 
re  and  Milwaukee,  and  was  read  at 
jirsday’s  meeting.  It  was  compiled  to 
ermine  whether  a  mutual  interest 
its_  in  the_  suggested  plan  to  invest 
rrican  capital  in  newsprint  proiduct'ion 
he  three  countries  named. 

Tie_  Scandinavian  mdlls  can  undersell 
ladian  and  American  mills  as  much  as 
»nd  $10  a  ton,  according  to  the  report, 
■tracts  are  now  said  to  be  in  existence 
wai  Scandinavian  mills  and  Amer- 

Idishers  at  $4  to  $7  a  ton  lower 
CM  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
aipps-Howard  Newspapers  are 
to  be  taking  one-tenth  of  their 
pply  from  European  mills. 

Idition  to  low  labor  and  wood 
an  advwtage  in  freight  rates 
^dinavian  countries,  it  was 
out'.  The  average  rate  on 
1  newsprint  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
,  a  ton,  while  shipments  from 
and  Sweden  average  ^.50  a  ton 
n  Finland  they  are  slightly  less, 
are  current  that  during  the  past 
b  wws  certain  American  and  Canad- 
I  nils  have  adjusted  their  prices  for 
livery  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  $5 
^  ^  absorbing  the  differ- 

^nion  among  publishers  seems 
be  that  the  present  demand  for  an 
lease  m  freight  rates  by  carriers  is 
W  to  be  grantiHi. 

In  considering  the  possibilities  of 
opeM  newsprint  sources,  objection 
laised  to  the  quality  of  paper  from 
Bills.  Failure  to  improve  the 
since  wartime  and  a  prejudice 
■tnin’  contentions  over  claims 

1919  Md  1920  ar-  said  to  be  the  chief 
I  m  antagonizing  American  pub- 
toward  foreign  newsprint  The 
<|unlity  has  caused  breaks  in  press 
•nd  paper  transported  by  water 
to  run  up  publishers'  press  room 
records,  it  was  explained. 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

An  investigation  made  by  Lawton  A.  lief  from  price  dictation  by  Canadian 
Dix  of  New  York,  a  paper  manufactur-  newsprint  concerns  in  1931,  Editor  & 
.ing  expert,  who  visited  all  the  important  Puiii.ishkr  was  told.  The  suggestion 
mills  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  was  made  that  a  small  percentage  of  each 

SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ON  PLAN  FOR 
SCANDINAVIAN  NEWSPRINT 

’C’  XECUTIVES  of  a  group  of  Atlantic  Seaboard  Newspapers  met  at 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  headquarters  in  New  York, 
Jan.  9,  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  Scandinavian  countries  as  sources  of 
cheaper  newsprint  supply. 

All  executives  gave  indications  they  would  buy  liberally  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  if  they  were  assured  of  a  quality  of  prime  paper  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Results  of  an  investigation  by  Lawton  A.  Dix,  newsprint  manufacturing 
expert,  showed  that  paper  ran  be  produced  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland, 
equal  to  the  quality  demanded,  with  some  changes  in  machinery  and  formula 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  Canadian  and  American  paper. 

The  Chase  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are 
reported  as  interested  in  a  proposition  to  invest  American  capital  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mills  to  increase  their  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product. 

Publishers  demand  a  central  distributing  agent  for  foreign  newsprint  in 
New  York,  if  expansion  of  foreign  product  with  increased  imports  is  effected. 

Actual  work  on  increasing  Scandinavian  production  is  not  to  be  started 
before  1931. 


resulted  in  assurance  that  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of 
paper  from  those  countries,  it  was 
brought  out  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Dix 
reported  that  the;-e  is  nothing  in  the 
wood  to  prevent  the  making  of  good 
newsprint.  The  fault  lies,  he  explained, 
in  the  machinery  and  the  formula.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  learned  that  he  has 
informed  the  publishers  that  through  e.x- 
periments  and  demonstrations  he  has 
found  that  changes  can  be  made  in 
present  machinery  for  as  low  as  $3,000 
per  machine,  which  would  assure  good 
paper.  To  effect  changes  in  the  formula, 
he  said,  would  cost  practically  nothing. 

The  attitude  of  the  publishers  was 
that,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  good 
qualitv  prime  paper  equal  to  that  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  they 
would  make  a  great  percentage  of  the 
newsprint  purchases  in  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  under  discussion.  One  condition 
which  the  publishers  want  effected. 
Editor  &  Publishfji  was  informed,  is 
that  a  central  receiving  and  distributing 
agency  be  established  in  New  York  to 
handle  imported  paper  and  see  that  it  is 
distributed  evenly  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  publishers.  Thejr  also  demand 
that  such  stores  be  maintained  along  the 
.Atlantic  Seaboard  as  will  be  necessary 
to  assure  a  margin  of  safety. 

The  newspaper  executives  gathered  at 
Thursday’s  meeting  were ;  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager.  New  York 
Herald  Tribiute;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager.  New  York  Sun;  C.  C. 
Lane,  business  manager.  New  York 
Evening  Post;  J.  A.  Blondell,  treasurer, 
Baltimore  Sun;  W.  G.  Chandler,  general 
business  manager,  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  ;  Fleming  Newbold,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Washington  Star;  and  George  M. 
Rogers,  general  manager,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  project  discussed  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  working  idea  for  1930  but 
rather  was  put  forth  as  a  means  of  re¬ 


publisher’s  needs  be  taken  in  1931  from 
mills  to  be  selected  by  the  group  and  that 
the  percentage  be  increased  as  the 
quality  of  paper  and  price  advantages 
would  suggest.  It  was  thought  1930 
could  be  devoted  principally  to  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

The  report  made  up  by  Mr.  Cullen, 
who  also  arranged  for  Thursday’s  meet¬ 
ing,  did  not  take  into  consideration  exist¬ 
ing  agents  in  the  United  States  for 
European  newsprint  mills.  The  most 
important  of  these  companies  are  Hol- 
mens-Bruks-Fabriken,  agents  for  Swed¬ 
ish  mills ;  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  and  H. 
Reeve  Angel,  representing  Finnish  com¬ 
panies;  Hudson  Trading  Company  and 
Bulkley-Dunton  Co.,  handling  general 
European  print.  It  was  not  thought  that 
these  agents  should  be  called  into  con¬ 
ference  at  the  present  time. 

The  sources  of  supply  for  modern 
American  papermaking  machinery  were 
also  considered  in  Mr.  Cullen’s  outline. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Pusey  &  Jones  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  can  make  two 
machines  of  250  tons  daily  capacity  for 
delivery  in  eight  months.  The  cost  of 
these  machines  would  be  $550,000  in  the 
United  States,  but' for  export  they  would 
cost  only  about  $475,000  with  a  trans¬ 
portation  charge  of  approximately  $15,(^ 
per  machine.  Other  paper  machine 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  are  the  Beloit  Iron  Works, 
Beloit,  Wis;  Bagley  &  Sewall,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  Rice,  Barton  &  Falls, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

In  addition  to  consulting  Mr.  Dix,  the 
compilers  of  the  report  talked  with  a 
leading  American  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  mill  in  the  United  States 
to  determine  whether  labor  and  wood 
costs  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland 
are  appreciably  lower  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  remain 
lower.  The  opinion  of  this  manufacturer 
was  reported  as  being  to  the  effect  that 
such  costs  would  remain  lower  for  some 


years,  enabling  mills  over  there  to  under¬ 
sell  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  an 
extensive  period  of  time. 

.\  comparison  of  newsprint  production 
and  consumption  was  offered  to  the  group 
meeting  at  the  A.N.P.A.  offices  when 
the  plan  was  presented  to  them.  This 
comparison  showed  that  consumption  in 
the  United  States  has  reached  3,600,000 
tons  a  year  with  only  1,500,000  tons  being 
manufactured  here.  .All  except  10,000 
tons  of  this  product  is  consumed  by  home 
papers.  Of  the  2,000,000  or  more  tons 
which  must  be  made  up,  the  analysis 
showed,  all  except  117,000  come  from 
Canada.  The  117,000  tons  come  from  the 
three  countries  whose  possibilities  as  a 
market  are  being  considered.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  in  1930,  it  was  pointed  out, 
70,000  tons  will  be  produced  in  the  Maine 
Paper  Company’s  mill  and  70,000  more 
by  the  Mersey  River  mill  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Production  of  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  was  divided  as  follows:  Norway, 
1.56.000;  Sweden.  195,000;  Finland. 
140,000.  The  markets  for  this  paper,  it 
was  explained,  are  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  United  States  and  South 
America.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
125,000  tons  of  this  product  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country  in  1930,  and  it  was 
shown  that  only  66,000  tons  are  available 
above  present  contracts  for  use  in  the 
U.  S.  It  was  also  estimated  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  2,550,000  tons  over-production  will 
be  absorbed  in  three  or  four  years. 

A  summary  of  newsprint  prices  in  the 
nast  20  years  was  submitted.  This  showed 
how  the  price  had  ranged  from  $45  on 
sidewalk  in  1909  up  to  $130  f.o.b.  mill 
in  1920  and  back  to  the  present  price  of 
$55.20  at  mill. 

Mr.  Cullen’s  report  stated  that  the 
opinion  of  publishers  seems  to  be  that 
the  increase  in  price  threatened  by  the 
manufacturers  when  their  six  month 
grace  for  1930  expires  on  June  30,  might 
be  enforced. 

Figures  on  the  timber  supply  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland  and  Sweden,  according  to 
the  “Forestry  Almanac’’  of  the  American 
Tree  Association,  show  that  Finland  is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  forested  for  its 
area  with  an  estimated  acreage  of 
62,400,000  under  forest  growth.  Some 
13,000,000  acres  of  this  are  at  present 
inaccessible  and  impracticable  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  The  state  owns  about  24,000,- 
000  acres,  in  addition  to  some  leased  to 
operators.  The  timber  stand  is  estimated 
at  57  billion  cubic  feet  and  the  cut  at 
one-fortieth  of  this  figure. 

Norway  contains  a  total  forest  area  of 
17,000,000  acres  of  which  about  3,000,000 
are  unproductive.  Private  ownership  pre¬ 
dominates  and  about  3,000,000  productive 
acres  are  owned  by  the  state.  About 
430,000,000  cubic  feet  are  cut  every  y«r. 
Norway  is  well  protected  with  an  efficient 
forest  fire  system,  according  to  the  “For- 
estrv  Almanac.’’ 

With  a  total  acreage  of  58,000,000, 
Sweden’s  productive  forest  land  is  only 
two  or  three  million  acres  less.  The  state 
owns  wholly  or  jointly  about  13,000,000 
acres,  enjoying  income  from  about 
10,000.000  acres  and  controlling  the  cut 
entirely  or  in  large  measure  on  all  the 
public  acreage. 
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SENATE  CENSURE  VOTE 
IS  SHELVED 


Action  to  Criticise  Everyone  Connected 
With  Publication  of  Secret  Vote,  Dis¬ 
closed  by  Paul  Mallon  Last  May, 
“Indefinitely  Postponed” 


{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9. — An  echo 
of  the  Paul  Mallon  story  on  the  secret 
vote  in  the  Senate  last  May  resounded 
in  that  body  on  Monday  when  it  agreed 
to  “indefinitely  postpone”  action  on 
Senator  Reed’s  “blanket  censure”  resolu¬ 
tion  designed  to  include  everyone  in  any 
way  identified  with  the  publication  of  the 
secret  vote. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  lietween  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  vote  and 
the  calling  of  Mallon  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules.  A  vote  on  the 
measure  at  that  time  was  forestalled  by 
Senator  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  was  to  pass  the  resolution, 
call  Mallon  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  punish  him,  either  by  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  gallery,  or  otherwsie.  'This 
plan,  apparently  has  failed  in  its  entirety 
although  Mallon  and  all  press  associa¬ 
tion  members  have  since  been  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  a  privilege  they 
enjoyed  for  years. 

Late  on  Monday,  a  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  last  May  by  Senator  LaFollette  and 
which  provide  for  a  restoration  of  the 
floor  privilege  was  blocked  by  Senator 
George  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules. 
A  similar  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  the 
Republican  floor  leader,  is  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  rules. 

The  controversy  was  precipitated  by  a 
story  written  by  Mallon,  United  Press 
correspondent,  in  w'hich  he  published  the 
result  of  a  secret  vote  taken  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  ex-Senator  I^nroot,  of 
Wisconsin  to  a  Federal  judgeship  last 
May.  He  refused  to  tell  the  committee 
on  rules  where  he  got  his  information. 


A.  P.  BOARD  MEETS  IN  N.  Y, 


Routine  Matter*  Discussed;  No  Plans 
for  Annual  Meeting  Decided 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
held  at  A.  P.  headquarters  in  New  York 
on  Jan.  6  and  7.  Infractions  of  by-laws, 
such  as  breaking  release  orders,  came 
up  for  attention  of  the  board,  and  routine 
matters  were  discussed,  according  to 
the  A.  P.  general  management.  No 
definite  plans  for  the  annual  meeting  in 
April  were  discussed.  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will 
be  held  in  April  just  prior  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association.  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  president  of  the  A.  P.,  pre¬ 
sided  this  week.  Other  members  of  the 
board  present  were:  Col.  Robert  Ewing, 
New  Orleans  States,  first  vice-president; 
John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  second  vice-president;  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  B.  H.  An¬ 
thony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard; 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
F.  EL  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  W. 
H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokestnan-Reznew  ; 
Frank  P.  McClellan,  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Frederick  1.  Thompson,  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Jfegister;  Clark  Howell,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  and  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 

Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trib- 
une ;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune; 
and  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  were  absent. 


EXTRA  PAY  FOR  STAFF 

C.  F.  Kelly,  publisher  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  played 
Santa  Claus  to  more  than  100  members 
of  all  denartments  of  the  paper  at  the 
recent  holiday  season,  giving  each  an 
extra  week’s  pay. 


ADDS  $1,000,000  TO  CAPITAL 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  charter  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  au¬ 
thorizes  an  increase  in  the  capitalization 
of  that  paper  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,0(X),- 
000.  Issuance  of  $1,000,000  in  preferred 
stock  is  contemplated  when  and  if  the 
directors  deem  advisable.  John  Stewart 
Bryan  is  president  of  the  daily. 


PRINTERS’  PAY  RAISED 
IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


Journeymen  Get  $50  a  Week,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  $3,  Retroactive  to  June 
1,  1929 — Week  Shortened 
Hours — Piece  Scale  Unchanged 


-'\n  increase  in  pay  and  a  decrease  in 
working  hours  for  journeymen  printers 
has  resulted  from  negotiations  carried 
on  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  with  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Typographical  Union  No.  42,  it  was 
announced  last  week.  Under  the  new 
contract  all  journeymen  engaged  by  the 
week  shall  receive  $50  per  week  for  day 
work,  compared  with  $47  which  they 
previously  received,  and  the  week  short¬ 
ened  to  46J4  hours  from  48  hours.  The 
new  price  scale  is  effective  from  June 
1,  19^.  the  contract  remaining  effective 
until  April  30,  1932.  The  new  hour 
schedule  is  exclusive  of  overtime,  and 
the  reduction  of  one  and  cme-half  hours 
is  to  be  distributed  at  the  option  of  the 
foreman  during  the  week. 

It  is  further  provided  that  all  journey¬ 
men  working  by  the  day  shall  receive 
$1.04  1/6  per  hour  for  day  work  and 
$1.10  5/12  per  hour  for  night  work  be 
ginning  June  1,  1929.  All  journeymen 
working  by  the  day  shall  receive  $1.07)4 
per  hour  for  day  work  and  $1.14  per 
hour  for  night  work  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1930.  Beginning  June  1,  1929,  a  day  or 
night’s  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours, 
exclusive  of  overtime,  and  beginning 
Jan.  1,  1930,  a  day  or  night’s  work  shall 
consist  of  7)4  hours,  exclusive  of  over¬ 
time. 

The  piece  scale,  which  was  unchanged, 
follows : 

Per  1,000  ems  Agate  Nonp.  Min. 

Day  work  .  12c  12)4c  17c 

Night  work  ...  13c  13)4c  18c 

The  scale  proposed  by  the  union 
would  have  provided,  for  journeymen, 
for  a  shift_  starting  between  7  a.  m.  and 
5  p.  m.,  $53  per  week ;  5  p.  m.  and  12, 
midnight.  $.59  per  week;  12  midnight  to 
7  a.  m.,  $65  per  week,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  any  employe  working  part  day 
and  part  night  should  be  paid  at  the 
night  rate.  The  union  also  asked  that 
42  hours  constitute  a  week’s  work,  a 
day’s  or  night’s  work  to  consist  of  seven 
hours. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  15-16— New  England  Assn, 
of  Circulation  Managers,  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Jan.  15-17 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jan.  20— New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Lycoming,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

Jan.  24-25 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Richmond. 

Jan.  25 — Herald  Owls,  New  York 
Herald  Men’s  Assn.,  dinner.  Hotel 
St.  Regis,  New  York. 

Feb.  3-5 — Telephone  Supervisors 
Conference  of  Assn,  of  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

Feb.  6-7— Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Indianapolis. 

Feb.  6-8 — University  of  Oregon, 
12tli  annual  Press  Conference, 
Eugene. 


ANDERSON  TO  AID  nii  1 

hall-lavarre  suit  I  1 


JULIAN  HARRIS  LEAVES 
COLUMBUS  DAILY 


Georgia  Editor,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
Winner  in  1925,  Resigns 
Editorship — Wife  Also 
Resign* 


DAILY  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

Small,  Spencer  &  Levings  Company 
has  been  named  to  represent  the  Wake¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Item. 


Retirement  of  Julian  Harris  as  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun, 
which  won  the  1925  Pulitzer  gold  medal 
for  meritorious  service  in  journalism, 
was  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Harris 
had  been  with  the  paper  since  1920,  and 
with  his  wife,  Julia  Collier  Harris 
brought  it  into  the  national  spotlight  with 
its  vigorous  fight  against  tbe  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  negro  lynchings.  Last  year 
the  paper’s  financial  condition  was  such 
that  bondholders  formed  a  receivership 
on  .\ug.  1.  Harris  disposed  of  his  entire 
stock  holdings  to  J.  M.  Stein,  formerly 
of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  who  refinanced  the 
publishing  company,  and  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris  have  not  announced  their  future  plans. 

Mr.  Harris  was  for  17  years,  from 
1890  to  1907,  with  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  becoming  managing  editor.  In  1907 
he  became  general  manager  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  Magazine,  where  he  remaind  until 
1912.  The  following  year  he  spent  abroad. 
In  1914  and  1915  he  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1915  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Nezt'  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  The  following  year  he  was 
named  editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  commissioned  a  captain.  He 
became  business  manager  and  part  owner 
of  the  Enquirer-Sun  in  1920,  and  two 
years  later  acquired  control. 
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Macon  Publisher  Named  Co-Comaij 

sioner  With  J.  T.  Webb,  Jr _ ** 

To  Ask  Bids  on  Four  DailU, 
Soon 


Cc 


Transfer  of  stock  in  four  southeaster 
newspapers,  the  group  purchased  k 
Harold  Hall  and  William  U 
J.  T.  Webb  Jr.  court  comm£S^‘ 
having  been  effected.  Federal  Judge  Bt 
com  S.  Deaver  Monday  appointed  P  7 
Anderson,  vice-president  and  gento 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Teltgrati 
as  co-commissioner,  and  gave  him  L 
Webb  authority  to  vote  the  entire  ste 
of  the  corporation. 

Though  the  stock  has  been  transferre: 
now  to  Mr.  Webb  as  provided  in  a: 
order  of  last  Sept.  30,  the  new  orde 
which  appoints  Mr.  Anderson  co-coni 
missioner  demands  a  re-issuance  n« 
later  than  Jan.  12.  The  co-commii. 
sioners  are  to  solicit  bids  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  four  papers.  They  are  th 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Columk . 

,  (S.C.)  Record,  and  the  Spartaiihwt 
(S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal.  Th  E 
bids  are  to  be  asked  for  as  a  group  I 
or  as  individual  units.  All  offers  re-  r 
ccived  are  to  be  reported  to  the  court  ^ 
The  four  papers  were  purchased  by  Hal  « 
and  La  Varre  a  year  ago  with  money 
advanced  by  the  International  Paper  ani: 
Power  Company.  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr 
Anderson  will,  within  the  next  few  days 
call  meetings  of  the  various  boards  o! 
directors  to  reorganize. 

The  commissioners,  too,  were  auth-  f 
prized  by  Judge  Deaver  to  investigatf  t 
immediate  needs  of  the  four  piapers,  anc  ^ 
ivport  to  the  court  the  amount  of  fundi 


necessary  for  each  to  satisfy  demanding  i 
creditors.  The  amount  will  be  taker.' 


from  the  funds  in  court,  it  was  said  j 
The  Spartanburg  papeys  have  asked! 
for  $15,500  to  pay  off  the  principal  oof 
maturing  bonds,  and  the  Chronicle  has " 
asked  for  $16,800  to  meet  current  debts.  L 
All  contempt  proceedings  against  La-  f 
Varre  for  alleged  failure  heretofore  to  t 
comply  with  the  order  of  Judge  Deaver  T 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  stock,  have  [ 
been  dismissed,  it  was  reported.  ^ 


FIGHTS  “QUACK”  RADIO  ADS 


N.  Y.  Health  Commissioner  Umi 
Radio  in  Own  Campaign 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Health,  began  a 
radio  broadcasting  campaign  of  his  owt 
this  week  to  rout  medical  “quacks”  froit 
the  radio  advertising  field. 

Speaking  over  WEAF  Wednesday,  he 
denounced  the  “charlatans,  fake  docton 
and  pieddlers  of  strange  machines" 
having  been  barred  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  reputable  newspapiers 
magazines,  have  found  a  new  haven  ot 
activity  in  the  radio  field.  “Unfortunatdy 
we  have  learned  that  the  Federal  Ra^ 
(Commission  cannot  help  us,”  declarw 
Dr.  Wynne,  “and  except  as  we  ean  m 
certain  specific  cases  proceed  against  tht 
quacks  or  fraudulent  medical  concerns 
themselves,  we  have  no  legal  proteetk* 
from  this  new  invasion  of  fake  do^s 
and  patent  nostrums.  Our  only  rmress 
must  come  through  a  voluntary 
of  such  advertising  on  the  part  of 
casters,  and  steps  have  noy/  been  taken 
to  bring  this  about.” 


GILMORE  TO  HAVANA 

Kenneth  Gilmore,  of  the  busies 
department  of  United  Press, 
appointed  manager  for  Cuba  with  n^ 
quarters  at  Havana,  it  was  announced  a 
U.  P.  headquarters  this  week.  Mr.  wi- 
more  starts  his  duties  next  week,  n' 
has  been  business  representative  tof 
United  Press  in  the  South  for  two  yetfs. 
and  has  been  with  the  organization  tot 
a  total  of  three  years. 


DAILY  RAISES  PRICE 

The  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Quelw- 


only  English  newspaper,  on  Jan.  6  ra^ 
its  sale  price  from  two  to  three  cents 
copy. 
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1 1  STORES  WITHDRAW  COPY  IN  PITTSBURGH 

r  ncerted  Action  Taken  Following  Rate  Disagreement  With  Press  And  Insertion  Dispute  With  Post- 
^  Gazette — Sun-Telegraph  With  Two-Year  Contract  Receiving  Ads 

a  TTEMPTED  dictation  of  local  de-  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

A.  nartment  store  advertising  rates  was  decrease  in  rate  will  be  con-  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  special  check 

with  the  start  of  the  new  year  by  sj^cred. 
the  Retail  Mercliants’  Association  o  “The  Scripps-Howard  position  is 
Pittsburgh,  when  11  leading  department  ”  gm-joR  &  Publisher.  “For 

stores  withdrew  their  copy  trom  me  years  we  have  compromised 

Post-GKette  and  tlie  1  rcss  as  19^con-  merchants  in  Pittsburgh  and 

tracts  expired  and  presented  d  mands  indulged  them  to  the  point  where  we 
for  rate  reductions  to  those  pape  ^  modified  our  plans.  This  year  ii 


The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
Harst  newspaper,  is  the  only  one  now 
faming  department  store  advertising, 
Sg  signed  new  two-year  contracts 
with  the  stores  in  October. 

The  demands  made  of  the  Press  and 
the  Post-Gazette  by  the  merchants  are 
Cerent  in  the  case  of  each  paper  and 
aeate  two  separate  situations,  leaving 
each  newspaper  to  carry  on  its  own  fight. 
In  the  case  of  the  Press,  a  Senpps- 
Howard  newspaper,  which  has  offered 
to  continue  the  1929  basic  milline  rate 
during  1930,  the  stores  are  asking  for  a 
lower  minimum  rate  on  contracts^  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  600,000  lines  upon  which  the 
present  minimum  rate  is  based.  Their 
demands  upon  the  Post-Gazette,  a  Paul 
Block  newspaper,  were  first  for  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  flat  rate  charged  by  that 
paper.  This  was  refused,  according  to 
^iel  Nicoll,  general  manager  of  the 
Paul  Block  group. 

Coincident  with  the  proposition  of  a 
rate  rduction  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  also  demanded  that  the  Post-Gazette 


asking  the  same  basic  rate,  we  believe 
we  are  fair  to  the  advertisers,  if  not  to 
ourselves.  They’ve  asked  a  decrease, 
but  there  is  no  place  we  can  afford  a 
decrease  in  Pittsburgh  with  the  present 
condition  of  business.’’ 

Talk  of  a  Shopping  News  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pittsburgh  merchants  was 
declared  baseless  by  Wilmer  M.  Jacoby, 
.secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association. 

“There  is  no  intention  of  starting  a 
Shopping  News  at  present,’’  he  said 
when  interviewed  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jan.  4.  “The  merchants  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  publish  one  on  48  hours  notice, 
but  so  far  no  indication  that  they  wish 
to  do  so  has  been  forthcoming.” 

Asked  who  would  be  delegated  to 
manage  a  Shopping  News  should  one  be 
published,  Mr.  Jacoby  replied: 

“It  would  probably  be  put  up  to  me.” 

Stating  the  merchants’  stand  in  the 
rate  battle,  the  secretary  said: 


“The  stores  think  the  principle  in- 
rpTo;ii'^1trconrra;t‘'ty  dauTe“^;;-  volved  in  this  is  a  sound  one  and  point 
quiring  a  certain  amount  of  copy  to  be  Sun  Telegraph  has 

u«d  daily.  This  demand  now  consti-  ®  contract  for  two  years 

lutes  the  basis  of  the  disagreement.  It 


is  reported  that  a  contract  with  Kauf¬ 
man's,  Pittsburgh’s  second  largest  re- 
uul  advertiser,  is  the  snag  which  lies  in 
the  Post-Gazette’s  cdurse  to  a  settlement 
of  its  problem.  This  store  which  has 


with  a  proportionate  reduction  in  rate 
on  space  used  in  excess  of  600,000  lines.” 

Mr.  Jacoby  admitted  the  rate  situation 
with  the  Post-Gazette  was  satisfactory 
but  said  the  merchants  did  not  like  the 
requirement  which  forced  them  to  use  a 
^mied‘'thrback ‘pagr“daily,“Ts‘  said  certain  minimum  amount  of  space  daily, 
to  be  resisting  the  Block  newspaper’s  ^He  stores  cannot  always  use  the 
rpquirement  that  it  continue  to  take  that  space  required  on  a  certain 

space  on  the  same  schedule  as  in  1929.  Suppose  there  ^ 

The  store  is  reported  as  being  willing  ??■.-  a®  happens  when  there  are  floods  m 
to  sign  a  1930  contract  for  its  usual  Pittsburgh,  some  of  the  stores  are  mac- 
amount  of  space  if  it  is  allowed  to  use  cessible  to  the  public;  it  would  not  be 
the  space  as  it  sees  fit.  The  other  stores  profitable  for  them  to  advertise  in  large 
■  space  under  such  conditions. 

Business  in  the  stores  has  not  been 
affected  since  copy  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Press  and  Post-Gazette,  Mr.  Jacoby 
said.  In  fact,  he  declared  it  to  ^  better 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Department  store  advertising  man¬ 
agers  expressed  the  same  opinion,  al¬ 
though  Frederick  Weston,  of  the  Kauf¬ 
man  store,  largest  in  the  city,  admitted 
the  January  sales  were  greatly  respons¬ 
ible  for  a  large  volume  of  business. 


ye  looked  upon  as  staying  out  of  the 
Post-Gazette  in  sympathy  with  Kauf¬ 
man’s. 

A  settlement  of  the  Post-Gazette’s 
difference  with  the  stores  was  expected 
bjf  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Nicoil. 

“There  is  nothing  definite  decided  yet,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  "but  the  prospects  for  a  settlement 
in  the  next  day  or  two  are  very  promis¬ 
ing." 

The  present  contract  between  the 
Press  and  the  department  stores  calls 
for  a  minimum  milline  rate  based  on 
600,000  lines.  No  provision  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rate  for  space  used  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  600,000  is  made.  The  merchants 
demand  that  the  paper  make  such  re¬ 
vision,  scaling  its  rates  downward  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  space  used 
above  the  600,000  line  requirement.  The 
minimum  rate,  according  to  the  mer- 
fl^s’  demand,  should  be  based  on 
1^000  lines  and  should  be  three  cents 
lOW  than  the  present  charge. 

Sn^  an  arrangement,  it  was  declared 
w  Ray  A.  Huber,  assistant  general 
tomess  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  would  benefit  only  the  three 
^rgest  department  store  advertisers  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  other  stores,  he  said,  do 
not  usually  use  any  appreciable  amount 
of  space  above  the  600,000  mark  and  most 
of  them  do  not  reach  this  total. 

According  to  Frank  T.  Carroll,  busi- 
ooss  manager  and  advertising  director 
™  Press,  a  continuation  of  the  1929 
during  1930  was  offered  to  the 
store  owners  in  view  of  present  busi- 
o«s  conditions,  but  the  ciffer  was  refused 
“to  .the  outcome  was  withdrawal  of  ad- 
^'hjstng  from  the  paper,  Jan.  2. 

Tm  attitude  of  the  Press  toward  the 
“®'*nds  of  the  Merchants’  Association 
J^ttpressed  this  week  by  Mr.  Huber, 
•*>  declared  the  daily’s  offer  still  stands 


on  business  of  two  leading  stores,  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  was  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Press,  business 
on  Friday,  Jan.  3,  the  second  day  the 
stores  were  out  of  that  paper  and  the 
third  day  out  of  the  Post-Gazette,  was 
reported  to  be  the  poorest  the  stores  have 
known  for  a  long  time.  Kaufman’s, 
which  had  advertised  a  sale  of  coats  at 
$25,  using:  only  the  one  paper  supple¬ 
mented  with  circulars,  was  reported  to 
have  sold  only  20,  whereas  200  would 
have  been  considered  a  normal  volume. 

Following  the  break  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  and  Block  newspapers,  the 
Kaufman  and  Gimbel  stores  sought  to 
supplement  their  advertising  coverage  by 
asking  the  Sun-Telegraph  to  print  about 
50,000  extra  copies  daily  to  be  distributed 
to  Press  and  Post-Gazette  readers. 
When  this  request  was  refused,  the 
stores  offered  to  pay  for  the  extra  copies 
and  handle  distribution  themselves,  but 
met  with  no  greater  success  on  this 
proposition. 

H.  M.  Bitner,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
would  under  no  circumstances  grant  such 
a  request. 

“The  most  we  could  do  for  them,”  he 
said,  “was  to  supply  each  store  with 
enough  copies  for  their  employes,  which 
they  requested  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
sales  people  in  touch  with  what  was 
being  advertised  in  each  department. 
These  papers  were  sent  to  the  stores  each 
day  after  their  closing  time  at  five 
o’clock. 

“We  told  the  merchants  we  would 
print  their  advertising  but  we  could  not 
add  any  forced  circulation  for  them. 
If  a  rival’s  store  burned  down,  we  argued 
they  would  not  go  ahead  and  make  a  big 
advertising  splash  on  something  he  had 
lieen  offering  the  day  before.  Instead 
they  would  probably  throw  open  the 
doors  of  their  stores  to  him  until  he  re¬ 
covered  from  his  difficulty.  The  same 
spirit  prevails  among  the  newspapers. 
We  are  always  willing  to  help  one 
another  when  possible,  and  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  will  not  no  anything  to  embarrass 
the  other  papers.” 

The  two  year  contract  under  which 
the  stores  continue  in  the  Hearst  paper 
provides  for  scaling  down  of  the  rate  to 
a  minimum  based  on  one  million  or  1,200,- 
000  lines. 

The  factor  which  has  strengthened 
Scripps-Howard’s  determination  to  stand 
pat  against  any  rate  reduction.  Editor  & 


GANNETT  WELCOMES  DE  VALERA 


Eamonn  de  Valera,  first  president  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  now  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Ireland,  who  is  visiting  America  to  raise  $500,000  in 
subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  Irish  Press,  Limited,  photographed  as  be  was 
given  a  welcome  in  Rochester  recently  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  incorporated  the  Irish  Press  to 
publish  a  daily  in  Dublin.  He  was  in  Rochester  over  the  Christmas  holidays, 
visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Wheelwright,  of  that  city. 


Publisher  learned,  is  the  steady  rise  in 
circulation  of  the  Press,  which  now,  for 
the  first  time  gives  the  paper  a  chance  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  milline  arrange¬ 
ment  introduced  two  years  ago. 

When  1928  contracts  were  up  for  con- 
.sideration,  the  Press  asked  a  five  cent 
incease  per  line  and  the  merchants  de¬ 
clared  they  could  not  afford  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Press  reduced  its  raise  to  three 
cents  based  on  circulation  at  that  time 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  minimum  rate 
would  go  down  with  any  decrease  in 
circulation.  The  Press  was  selling  about 
211,000  copies  daily  and  about  290,000 
Sunday  at  that  time.  In  May,  1928  the 
street  sale  price  of  the  paper  was  raised 
from  two  to  three  cents  and  circulation 
took  a  drop  of  about  30,000,  parrying 
the  basic  milline  rate  down  with  it. 
Since  that  time  circulation  has  remained 
below  the  guaranteed  total  and  the  Press 
has  never  received  any  considerable 
proportion  of  its  three-cent  increase. 
A.  B.  C.  reports  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1929  show  that  the  Press 
net  paid  circulation  has  reached  185,784 
daily  and  257,793  Sunday  and  with  the 
promise  of  further  increase,  Mr.  Huber 
declared  any  decrease  in  rates  would  be 
unfair  to  the  paper. 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  is  a  tightly  knit  organization 
with  11  large  department  stores  as  mem¬ 
bers.  These  stores  are  Kaufman’s,  Gim¬ 
bel  Brothers,  Frank  &  Seder,  Rosenbaum 
Company,  Joseph  Horne,  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Lewin-Neiman 
Company,  Campbell’s,  The  Harris  De¬ 
partment  Store,  and  Meyer  Jonasson  & 
Co.  This  group  spent  about  $4,400,000 
in  newspaper  advertising  last  year,  Mr. 
Jacoby  said. 

The  stores  form  a  close  confederation 
working  through  the  central  association 
on  matters  of  advertising  rates  and  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  newspapers.  When  1928 
contracts  expired  and  the  newspapers 
asked  a  rate  increase  copy  was  sent  to 
the  composing  rooms  subject  to  a  re¬ 
lease  order  from  Mr.  Jacoby.  The  deci¬ 
sion  hung  in  the  balance  until  the  last 
moment,  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
and  the  copy  released.  This  year  is  the 
first  time  the  stores  have  been  out  of  the 
newspapers,  and  the  sentiment  among 
the  department  store  people,  while  out¬ 
wardly  assuming  an  indifferent  attitude 
carries  a  sub-surface  current  of  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  situation. 

Working  through  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  stores  last  year  obtained  cir¬ 
culation  guarantees  from  the  papers 
under  which  the  Press  agrees  to  increase 
its  circulation  outside  the  30-mile  area 
in  a  proportion  of  only  one  copy  for 
every  two  copies  gained  in  the  city  and 
suburban  territory.  The  Sun-Telegraph 
has  agreed  not  to  count  any  increase  out¬ 
side  the  30-mile  limit  and  also  deducts 
its  entire  predate  edition  of  the  Sunday 
paper  sent  out  of  the  city  on  Wednesday. 

ROBERTS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Harris  W.  Roberts,  for  more  than  20 
years  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
who  retired  as  manager  of  the  paper’s 
advertising  department,  Jan.  1,  in  favor 
of  Joseph  F.  Kelley,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  Herald.  He  has 
already  taken  up  his  new  duties. 

ROBBINS  LEAVES  N.  Y.  WORLD 

James  Robbins  resigned  this  week  as 
sporting  editor  of  New  York  World 
and  is  succeeded  by  Wood  Ballard.  Mr. 
Robbins  joined  the  World  staff  in  1902 
and  is  said  to  be  the  last  remaining  staff 
man  trained  under  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
founder.  Wood  Bailed  has  been  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  world  for  several 
years.  _ 

SKATES  DERBY,  JAN.  25-26 

The  fourteenth  annual  Silver  Skates 
Derby  of  the  Chicago-Tribune  will  be 
held  at  Garfield  Park  on  Jan.  25  and  26. 
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LOCAL-NATIONAL  RATE  SITUATION 
DISCUSSED  AT  HEARST  MEETING 

Rodney  Boone  Urges  Revocation  of  Local  Rates  Wherever 
Held  by  National  Advertisers — Publishers  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Attend  N.  Y.  Conference 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


An  effort  to  transfer  any  existing  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  national  character, 
now  being  placed  in  Hearst  Newspapers 
at  local  rates,  over  to  regular  national 


advertising  rates  will  lx*  made  as  the 
fiutcome  of  the  meeting  Monday  and 
Tuesday  this  week  of  Hearst  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  at  the  Kitz 
Tower,  New  York.  The  local-national 
situation  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
executives  of  the  Hearst  papers 
represented  in  the  national  field  by  the 
Rcxlney  Boone  organization  following 
the  regular  general  sessions.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  at  this  meeting  to  all 
I>ublishers  carrying  national  business  at 
a  local  rate  to  effect  a  switch  to  national 
rates  as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  group  meetings  of  Hearst 
papers  represented  by  Paul  Block,  W. 
\V.  Chew  and  Herbert  Moloney  were 
held  after  the  principal  gathering,  but  it 
could  not  be  learned  whether  the  local- 
national  question  was  taken  up. 

The  general  sessions,  presided  over  by 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  were  devoted 
principally  to  a  discussion  of  plans  for 
1930  concerning  methods  of  increasing 
advertising  linage  and  making  advertis¬ 
ing  more  valuable  and  productive  to  the 
advertiser.  These  meetings  took  the 
place  of  the  regular  convention  of 
Hearst  executives  usually  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  each  year.  The  change  to  an 
earlier  date  this  year  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable,  according  to  Col.  Knox,  in  view 
of  recent  abnormal  conditions  in  busi¬ 
ness  brought  about  by  the  VN'all  Street 
stock  crash.  It  was  thought  best  by  the 
Hearst  organization  to  hold  a  general 
discussion  of  1930  prospects  as  close  to 
the  start  of  a  new  year  as  possible. 
Publishers  of  Hearst  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers,  who  recently  held  a  meeting  in 
their  territory,  were  not  present.  Their 
papers,  however,  were  represented  by 
meznbers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  advertising 
staff.  All  other  Hearst  publishers  were 
present. 

A  separate  meeting  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  was  held  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Hearst  nqwspapers  in 
New  York  simultaneously  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  gathering.  R.  E.  Seiler,  general 
manager  of  classified  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  preside.  The  meeting  was 
devoted  to  routine  classified  matters  and 
suggestions  for  developing  classified 


linage  were  exchanged  among  the 
managers. 

About  50  persons  attended  the  pub- 
lishea-s'  and  advertising  executives’  meet¬ 


ings,  at  which  special  figures  supplied 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  were  presented 
to  show  the  relative  standing  of  each 
Hearst  newspaper  to  others  in  the  group 
and  to  othqr  papers  in  its  field.  These 
figures  were  illustrated  with  eleborate 
charts. 

.\mos  Parrish,  director  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish,  Inc.,  fashion  merchandising  coun¬ 
selors,  addressed  the  group  on  the  im¬ 
portance  to  publishers  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  trend  of  fashions  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  clothing,  house  furnishings 
and  even  automobiles. 

Herbert  Everett,  of  the  staff  of  James 
C.  Dayton  general  advertising  counselor 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  talked  on 
relations  between  newspaper  men  and 
merchants.  Mr.  Everett,  a  former 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  stores,  urged  the  news¬ 
paper  exec'utives  to  get  the  merchant’s 
viewpoint,  because  of  a  common  interest 
between  them  cenieiited  by  the  fact  that 
the  newspapi-r's  customers  were  also  the 
merchant’s  customers. 

G.  C.  Skinner,  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tclcqraph,  gave  an 
address  on  making  advertising  more  pro¬ 
ductive  for  the  retail  merchant. 

.\  special  feature  of  the  advertising 
discussions  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
right  and  wrong  methods  of  salesman¬ 
ship  by  Professors  Borden  and  Busse, 
who  have  made  extensive  practical  in¬ 
vestigations  of  sales  psychology. 
William  Nugent  of  Media  Records.  Inc., 
showed  how  to  use  advertising  linage 
figures  to  increase  local  newspaper  ad- 
veirtising  and  make  it  more  profitable  to 
the  merchant  by  a  check-up  of  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  according  to  departments  in 
each  store. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  discussion 
of  1929  business  and  prospects  for  1930 
by  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  the  publishers 
joined.  The  general  tone  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  one  of  optimism  with  all  pub¬ 
lishers  expecting  a  slight  slump  during 
the  first  part  of  this  year  with  a  healthy 
pick-up  following. 

Hearst  executives  and  advertising 
representatives  presept,  in  addition  to 
Col.  Knox  and  Mr.  Dayton,  were: 

E.  A.  Westfall,  assistant  general 
manager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  E.  M. 


Carney,  supervisor  of  promotion;  Victor 
H.  Polachek,  Hearst  Sunday  News¬ 
papers;  Mortimer  M.  Berkowitz,  vice- 
president,  American  Weekly;  Herbert 
Everett,  of  Mr.  Dayton’s  staff;  A.  B. 
Chivers,  publisher,  Netv  York  Evening 
.lournal;  Joseph  F.  Melia,  publisher, 
Xeze  York  American;  Louis  J.  Moore, 
promotion  manager.  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  ;  Harold  A.  Stretch,  advertising 
manager.  New  York  American;  Herman 
Black,  publisher,  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican;  Homer  Guck,  nublisher  and  George 
Hartford,  assistant  to  publisher,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner;  Pqter  Hamilton, 


publisher,  and  Elmer  S.  Rood,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Omaha  Bee-Xev.’s ;  H.  J. 
Prudden  and  Dan  J.  Doody,  of  Prud- 
den.  King  &  Prudden,  representing 
( )niaha  Bee-News. 

John  T.  Cushing,  publisher  and  Elmer 
\'.  Smith  and  Harris  W.  Roberts,  IVash- 
ington  Times-Hcrald ;  W.  M.  McIntosh, 
])ublisher,  and  B.  J.  Horner,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  .S'on  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light;  Frank  MeShane,  publisher,  Erwin 
J.  W.  Huber,  advertising  director,  and 
L.  B.  Rock,  business  manager,  Rochester 
(N.Y. )  Jnnrnal-Ameriean ;  llarvey  D. 
Burrill,  publisher  and  J.  W.  Fleck,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Syraeuse  (N.Y.) 
J ournal- American ;  H.  H.  h’ris,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  W.  A.  Glass,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Albany  Times-Union;  C.  H. 
Tobey,  general  manager,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  attd  Adz'ertiser;  B.  W.  Compton, 
Boston  Smtday  Adz'ertiscr;  H.  M.  Bit- 
ner,  publisher,  and  G.  C.  Skinner,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

E.  W.  Waldron,  publisher,  R.  C. 
Mcl.aughlin,  advertising  director,  and  J. 
J.  Schwartz,  local  advertising  manager, 
Baltimore  Xetvs  and  Ameriean;  Russell 
R.  Whitman,  publisher,  and  R.  H.  Scott, 
advertising  director,  Atlanta  Georgian- 
Ameriean;  Roger  M.  .-Xndrews,  publisher, 
Arthur  G.  Darmstader,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  W.  E.  .\nderman,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager,  Detroit 
Times;  F.  P.  Bartlett,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  and  .Arthur 
Holliday,  local  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald. 

National  advertising  representatives  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  present  were:  Rod¬ 
ney  E.  Boone,  W.  W.  Chew,  A.  R.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  J.  H.  Lederer, 
and  J.  D.  Galbraith.  The  Paul  Block 
organization  was  represented  by  Wilbur 
.Arthur,  Charles  J.  Boyle  and  C.  A. 
Regan.  Members  of  Mr.  Boone’s  staff 
present  were:  Franklin  S.  Payne, 
Detroit  office ;  Franklin  C.  Wheeler, 
manager  automotive  display ;  J.  W.  Gies- 
ner,  H.  W.  Beyer  and  W.  G.  Hobson. 


HANRATTY  WITH  BELL 

Joseph  F.  Hanratty,  who  recently 
resign^  as  promotion  editor  for  the 
Cleveland  Nezvs,  has  joined  the  Bell 
Syndicate  as  promotion  manager. 


AGENCY  DEMANDS  PUpc  f 
WITH  OLD  GOLD  CoS  f 

Notifies  Editors  Close  Cbscks 
Will  Be  Made  on  Publication  of  ^ 
Publicity  Releases  Sent  in 
Mat  Form 


Resptmsibility  for  continuation  of  Old 
Gold  cigarette  advertising  in  their  n 
spective  newspapers  is  placed  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  radio  editors  K-  i 
letter  .sent  out  this  week  by  Letmenft 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  signed  by  R.  VV.  Qn 
assistant  to  the  president.  ’ 

The  letter,  which  points  out  that  news¬ 
papers  carrying  the  Old  Gold  copy  wili 
be  expected  to  publish  stories  of  the  OW 
Gold- Paul  Whiteman  radio  hour  each 
week,  read  as  follows: 

“Your  paper  has  been  selected  to  carri 
the;  1930  Old  Gold  cigarette  campaign’ 

“The  first  advertisement  will  appear 
during  the  week  of  January  12th  and 
will  be  repeated  practically  every  wf»lr 
during  the  year. 

“We  have  one  request  to  make  of  yon 
and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
broadcasts  of  the  Old  Gold- Paul  White- 
man  orchestra. 

“This  famous  orchestra,  as  you  know 
plays  each  Tuesday  evening  over  a 
coast-to-coast  hook-up  of  the  Columbia 
Chain,  and  we  urgently  request  yoor 
co-operation  by  publishing  these  weekly 
news  releases,  similar  to  the  attache^ 
which  we  shall  send  you. 

“Practically  every  week  a  guest  artist 
of  prominence  will  lie  featured,  and  these 
stories  will  be  sent  to  you  in  mat  form, 
so  that  you  will  have  no  composition 
expense. 

“We  believe  these  news  items  to  be 
interesting  and  informative  to  your  read¬ 
ers,  and  deserving  of  reproduction  in 
your  paper,  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
radio  page. 

“Frankly,  we  are  going  to  play  ball 
with  the  papers  that  cooperate  with  ns, 
and  a  very  careful  check  will  be  kept  on 
the  clippings  received.  The  pajxrs  tht 
help  us  to  further  promote  this  brand 
will  be  retained  on  a  consistent  schedule. 

“W’ill  you  please  acknowledge  this  1«- 
ter,  advising  us  of  your  decision  and,  if 
favorable,  to  whom  these  weekly  news 
releases  should  bei  addressed?’’ 

The  copy  enclosed  for  space  two 
columns  by  five  inches  deep,  referred  to 
“the  King  of  Jazz  and  his  incomparable 
orchestra”  and  “a  famous  guest  star  in 
the  person  of  Mary  Nolan,  whose 
picture,  ‘The\  Shanghai  Gesture,’  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  current  releases." 

“W’e’re  only  doing  what  is  customary 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  our  clients," 
Mr.  Orr  told  Editor  and  Publisher  in 
explaining  the  letter.  “Our  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  eliminate  sending  out  publicity 
to  those  newspapers  that  will  not  use  h. 
Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  upset  our 
advertising  by  cutting  out  copy  in  news¬ 
papers  that  refuse  to  cooperate  by  print¬ 
ing  the  publicity. 

“However  in  a  city  where  there  are 
two  newspapers,  everything  being  equal, 
and  one  newspaper  refuses  to  cooperate 
with  us  and  the  other  shows  the  proper 
spirit  we  naturally  would  be  more  liable 
to  favor  the  latter  paper.” 

Mr.  Orr  added  that  the  publicity  was 
legitimate  and  that  many  papers  were 
glad  to  get  it  and  print  it.  He  felt  that 
he  was  doing  the  small  papers  a  gr^ 
favor  in  sending  out  mats  concerning 
the  Old  Gold  hour. 

“It’s  good  business,”  he  said  and  he 
cited  a  number  of  other  advertising 
agencies  that  were  giving  the  same 
"service”  to  their  clients. 


THEIS  &  SIMPSON  NAMED 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Ptttt 
has  appointed  Theis  &  Simpson  Com¬ 
pany  as  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  paper.  Theis  &  Simpson 
have  also  been  appointed  representatives 
of  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Record  and  the 
Stez'ens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal. 


PRESENTS  SERVICE  CUP 

Col.  Edward  C.  Rose,  banker  a^ 
National  Guard  officer,  was  presented 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  Civic  Cup  a* 
ceremonies  held  Jan.  S. 


HEARST  PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES  MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


Publishers,  advertising  executives  and  national  advertising  executives  of  Hearst  Newspapers  photographed  at  the  meeting 
at  the  Ritz  Tower,  New  York,  this  week.  Photo  8how8,front  row, left  to  right:  W.  M.  McIntosh, publisher, San  ..dnfoiiio  Lig/ix; 
E.  A.  Westfall,  assistant  general  manager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  J.  C.  Dayton,  general  advertising  counselor;  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Herman  Black,  publisher,  Chicago  American',  Harvey  D.  Burrill,  publisher,  Syracuse 
Jourral-American;  and  Homer  Guck,  publisher,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner. 
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700,000,000  SERVED  BY  CENSORED  PRESS 


Citizens  of  Twelve  Countries  Deprived  of  Political  and  Economic  Truths  by  Dictators*  Orders — Italy 

Under  Mussolini  Most  Perfect  Example  of  Suppression 


nESE\'\  Dec.  28.— Seven  hundred 
Ky  million  people,  constituting  a  large 
nercent  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
in  a  dozen  countries,  read  a  cen¬ 
tred  press.  The  statement  seems  pre- 
Msterous,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true.  In 
of  the  most  enlightened  countries, 
countries  which  boast  of  having  cradled 
liberty  culture  and  democracy— Italy, 
Spain  France  and  Poland— the  Powers 
That  Be,  do  not  regard  it  safe  (for 
themselves)  or  desirable  (for  others) 
that  the  populations  over  which  they  rule 
have  complete  knowledge  of  political, 
and  in  some  cases  economic,  truths. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the 
population  of  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  China, 
Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Poland,  Turkey, 
\lbania,  Roumania,  Lithuania  and  French 
Syria,  is  699,728,000,  or  was  at  the  last 
census.  In  every  one  of  these  countries, 
disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  complete  or 
partial  censorship  exists.  In  Spain  and 
luly  the  gag  is  thorough;  in  Jugoslavia, 
Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Turkey  a 
newspaper  may  print  what  it  likes — but 
it  is  neither  safe  nor  sane  for  an  editor 
to  like  to  print  anything  that  is  uncom¬ 
plimentary  to  the  existing  regime.  In 
Hungary  and  Roumania  the  censorship  is 
mainly  confined  to  printing  news  which 
might  promote  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Hungarian 
newspapers  are  barred  from  the  Banat  of 
Jugoslavia,  from  Transylvania  and  other 
territories  where  Hungarian-speaking 
people  live  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
process  of  assimilation  and  amalgama¬ 
tion,  futile  though  it  appears  to  be,  is 
being  carried  on  with  a  vengeance.  And 
France,  though  permitting  almost  un¬ 
qualified  fre^om  within  her  national 
frontiers  does  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  allow  her  Syrian  mandatory  subjects 
the  right  to  air  their  grievances  in  thef 
Damascus,  Homs  or  Aleppo  press. 

The  French  psychology  on  inalienable 
rights  presents  repeated  paradoxes.  Hu- 
mmite,  Communist  newspaper  of  Paris, 
is  permitted  to  circulate  but  its  editors 
are  consistently  jailed  at  every  opportun¬ 
ity.  The  tradition  of  Humanite  is  that 
the  editors  shall  possess  no  worldly 
wealth,  hence  the  government  is  unable 
to  collect  the  periodic  fines  the  courts 
impose  upon  the  newspaper. 

Then  as  regards  the  foreign  press.  No 
less  than  a  dozen  foreign  crusading 
periodicals  or  newspapers  are  published 
in  France,  publications  directed  against 
Fascism  of  Italy,  Bolshevism  of  Russia, 
the  Dictatorship  in  Spain  or  champion¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  “oppressed  native  peo¬ 
ples.”  Arab  patriots,  sentenced  to  death 
in  Syria  by  the  military  authorities  roam 
unmolested  within  the  borders  of  con¬ 
tinental  France. 

The  gag-rule  inflicted  upon  the  press 
of  Italy  is  perhaps  the  most  vicious  of 
all  censorships  found  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  today.  Italian  journalism  is  an  in- 
l^trument  of  the  state.  The  Italian  state 
is  Fascism  and  Fascism  is  Benito  Mus¬ 
solini.  _  It  may  have  been  necessary  in 
the  beginning  for  the  Blackshirts  to  have 
mfled  all  opposition ;  the  mildew  on  the 
Wy  politic  unquestionably  needed  re- 
moving.^  Yet  there  are  those  who  will 
owet  with  telling  arguments  any  claim 
that  Fa.scism  was  justified  in  going  the 
lengths  that  it  has  under  any  pretext  or 
I'ecause  of  any  conceivable  necessity 
whatsoever.  To  a  certain  group  of 
Italians  —  Ferrara,  Salvemini,  Nitti, 
Sforza.  Don  Sturzo  and  others — liberty 
IS  more  to  be  v-alued  than  material  pros- 
perih’.  The  evils  of  Fascism  and  Ab¬ 
solutism  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
transitory  ills  of  Bol.shevism  or  Com- 
mmism.  To  these  statesmen,  scholars  and 
ohilosonhers  the  nationalism  which  the 
Rlaclfshirts  are  inculcating  in  the  youth 
the  nation  through  its  nress,  is 
traught  with  infinitely  more  dangerous 
potentialities  for  ultimate  disaster  to  the 
^te  than  the  liberalism  of  Garibaldi  or 
the  former  individualism  of  d’Annunzio. 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Today  Italy’s  press  is  as  servile  to 
what  the  Fascists  conceive  to  be  the  state 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Like  many 
other  phases  of  Fascism  the  press  jollies 
itself  into  believing  that  it  is  the  state; 
that  it  formulates  the  policies  of  the  state 
rather  than  has  its  policies  formulated 
by  the  state.  The  once-free  press  of 
Italy  has  been  so  completely  submerged 
— in  fact  eradicated — that  it  is  doubtful 
were  the  censorship  removed  tomorrow, 
the  editorial  offices  would  know  how  to 
write  a  critical  article  or  editorial  on  the 
evils  of  Fascism. 

The  appraisal  of  the  press  of  Italy 
may  be  a  bit  severe,  but  the  writer  does 
not  know  a  single  foreign  newspaper 
man,  assigned  to  Mussolini’s  country, 
who,  likes  his  assignment.  A  country 
where  foreign  journalists  must  speak  of 
the  Premier  in  whispers  and  call  him 
“Mr.  Buzz-Buzz”  instead  of  using  his 
name  w-hen  indulging  in  discussions  at 
a  sidewalk  cafe;  a  country  that  exerts 
a  depressing  influence  upon  a  corres¬ 
pondent  stationed  therein  to  the  extent 
that'  when  he  has  once  gotten  out  the 
effects  of  suppression  and  circumspection 
in  speech  remain  for  weeks  before  he 
gets  his  bearings  again,  baffles  critical 
comment.  Italy,  under  the  existing 
censorship  must  be  felt — not  explained. 

Stepping  across  to  Spain,  another 
Mediterranean  country  which  boasts  of 
having  given  the  world  much  in  the  way 
of  culture  and  civilization,  Primo  de 
Rivera  differs  from  his  contemporary, 
Benito  Mussolini,  in  that  he  rules  with 
a  velvet  instead  of  an  iron  hand.  The 
Jovial  Prompter  of  King  Alfonzo  is 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  consti¬ 
tuted  differently  from  Italy’s  nemesis. 
The  censorship  in  Spain  is  a  censorship 
of  “thou  shalt  not”  rather  than  of  “thou 
shah.”  Rivera’s  government  tells  the 
press  what  it  cannot  and  must  not  do 
rather  than  what  it  must.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Spanish  press  must  lend 
itself  to  the  Dictatorship  consists  of  do¬ 
nating  free  one-thirty-second  of  its  space 
to  “communiques”  given  out  by  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Press  Bureau.  But  even  here  it  is 
permitted  to  ear-mark  the  news  as  com¬ 
ing  fropi  the  government  and  as  being 
“de  insercion  obligado” — obligatory  in¬ 
sertion.  The  censor’s  blue  pencil  like¬ 
wise  operates  in  Rivera’s  Spain,  but 
editors  steer  clear  of  political  news  as 
a  rule.  In  adopting  a  laissez-faire  policy 


they  make  the  best  of  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion.  Though  they  may  not  criticise 
the  regime,  they  can  refrain  from  prais¬ 
ing  it — except  on  merited  occasions.  The 
soul  they  now  cannot  call  their  own,  does 
not  belong  to  the  usurper  as  it  does  in 
Italy.  An  example  of  the  situation  in 
Spain — proof  that  the  germ  of  constitu¬ 
tionalism  and  personal  liberty  is  far 
from  dead — is  the  recent  lifting  of  the 
censorship  by  the  Dictatorship  in  order 
that  the  proposed  new  constitution  might 
be  discussed.  Almost  without  a  single 
exception,  (Primo,  de  Rivera’s  Nacion 
excluded)  the  editors  tore  the  Dictator¬ 
ship’s  suggestion  to  pieces.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  postponed  indefinitely  the  so- 
called  general  assembly  which  was  to 
consider  the  matter  of  revoking  legally 
the  old  constitution.  The  censorship  has 
been  clamped  back  again  and  Spain  goes 
along  its  indulgent  way,  awaiting  the 
day  when  the  opposition  will  become 
centralized  enough  to  put  over  a  blood¬ 
less  coup  d’etat. 

Where  Mussolini  has  a  score  of  per¬ 
sonal  newspapers  to  do  his  bidding, 
Primo  de  Rivera  has  only  one — La 
Nacion,  Purchased  by  his  partisans  it 
is  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Dictator¬ 
ship.  It  also  is  a  standing  joke  among 
journalists.  Even  the  stage  makes 
Nacion  the  butt  of  its  jokes.  A 
comedian,  whose  name  is  as  famous  in 
Spain  as  A1  Jolson’s  is  on  Broadway, 
marched  back  and  forth  across  the  stage 
of  a  Barcelona  playhouse,  a  copy  of 
Nacion  prominently  displayed  under  his 
arm. 

The  audience  at  first  laughed  at 
his  promenade.  Then  it  grew  bored, 
finally  it  boo-ed.  When  the  comedian 
had  thoroughly  exasperated  the  galleries, 
which  expected  him  to  be  funny,  he 
stopped,  waved  the  newspaper  at  the 
crowd  and  said : 

“You  can  boo  all  you  want  to  but  I 
have  the  Nation  with  me.” 

The  act  cost  the  comedian  several 
hundred  pesetas  in  fines  but  he  rocked 
the  house. 

.\t  Madrid,  a  few  months  later  he  re¬ 
peated  the  act.  .Again  the  audience 
laughed,  grew  bored  and  finally  broke 
into  cat-calls.  Again  the  comedian 
ignored  them  until  a  riot  seemed  to 
impend.  Then  he  calmly  informed  them 
that  they  could  go  to  the  devil — didn’t 
he  have  the  Nation  in  his  pocket.  To 


give  them  their  money’s  worth  on  taking 
a  curtain  call  he  asked: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  a  civil 
and  a  military  government?”  Then 
added : 

“A  civil  government  can  be  militarized 
but  a  military  government  cannot  be 
civilized.” 

The  act  cost'  him  another  1000  pesetas 
in  fines,  it  is  said. 

Primo,  de  Rivera  announced  Dec.  15 
that  the  censorship  on  telegrams  of 
foreign  correspondents  will  shortly  be 
lifted.  In  other  words  critical  messages 
will  be  permitted  publication  outside  of 
Spain.  Politically  the  move  is  perhaps 
a  good  one  but  it  is  of  little  value  to 
Spaniards.  It  is  also  doubtful  how  far 
this  liberty  will  extend.  Since  most  of 
the  criticism  of  tfie  Dictatorship  origin¬ 
ates  beyond  the  borders  the  government 
has  no  effective  control  over  it  anyway. 
And  besides  there  are  few  foreign  news¬ 
papers  which  maintain  correspondents  in 
Spain  except  the  press  associations. 
What  would  be  more  interesting  would 
be  the  reaction  if  the  gag  were  removed 
from  the  internal  press. 

Jugoslavia,  Hungary  and  Lithuania 
occupy  a  unique  position.  Like  Hungary, 
Jugoslavia  is  under  a  practical  dictator¬ 
ship.  The  constitution  was  arbitrarily  dis¬ 
carded  by  King  Alexander  of  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  when  political  dissention  made  par¬ 
liamentary  government  a  farce.  But  with 
the  constitution  and  parliament  went  the 
free  press.  Censorship  decrees  followed 
—a  censorship  which  places  the  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  newspaper — and  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  There 
are  three  things  above  criticism  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slov¬ 
enes.  One  is  the  Dynasty,  the  second 
is  the  government,  or  military  clique 
which  controls  the  government  and  the 
third  is  the  state.  Otherwise  the  pens 
of  the  critically  inclined  Croats  or 
.Slovenes  are  free  until  they  make  a 
mis-step.  Mis-steps  have  been  few  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  are  few.  Political 
publications  were  suspended  when  pol¬ 
itical  parties  were  suppressed.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  newspapers,  Narodni 
I'ol,  the  Raditch  organ,  Samotiprava,  the 
Serbian  radical  paper,  and  others  dis¬ 
appeared — their  raison  d’etre  gone. 

In  Hungary  the  situation  is  similar. 
The  Horthy-Bethlen  group  absolutely 
dominates  the  press.  Bad  as  conditions 
were  under  the  Bela  Kun  regime  the 
White  Terror  has  proven  even  worse 
for  freedom  of  the  press.  In  Hungary, 
as  in  Jugoslavia,  the  censorship  works 
backwards.  There  are  no  officials  with 
blue  pencils  to  delete  objectional  phrases; 
the  editor  publishes  articles  at  his  own 
risk — and  naturally  follows  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  danger.  In  Poland 
and  Lithuania  likewise  there  is  no 
choice.  The  dictatorships  of  General 
Pilsudski  and  President  Smetona  are 
just  a  bit  above  Caesar’s  wife — beyond 
all  suspicion. 

In  China  and  Russia  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  is  well-known.  The  Nationalist 
censorship  in  China  may  pass  over¬ 
night,  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In 
Russia  the  press  is  all-Communist  con¬ 
sequently  the  desire  as  well  as  incen- 
tivQ  for  criticism  does  not  exist. 
Though  it  be  self-imnosed  md  volun¬ 
tary  the  gag  in  Russia  is  nevertheless 
insidious.  As  in  Italy  it  is  creating  a 
permanently  distorted  perspective  !and 
an  intolerance  of  political  ideas  which 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  cardinal 
tenets  of  Bolshevism  itself,  assuming 
that  Bolshevism  once  upon  a  time  stood 
for  majority  rule  and  personal  liberty. 

Censorship,  in  itself,  may  have  re¬ 
deeming  features.  It  may  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  war-time.  It  may  perhaps  even 
be  desirable  in  some  cases  in  times  of 
peace  among  certain  types  of  peoples. 
But  almost  without  exception,  moral 
dry-rot  has  appeared  in  every  country 
in  Europe  where  it  is  employed  and  its 
ultimate  effect  can  only  bp  conjectured. 


VETERAN  LOUISVILLE  PRINTER  HONORED 


Photograph  shows  Charles  Henry  Booth,  composing  room  veteran  of  the 
Louiiville  Courier,  who  was  recently  honored  hy  the  paper  and  Judge  Robert 
W.  Bingham,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
on  the  completion  of  his  5Uth  year  of  service  with  the  paper.  Judge  Bingham 
presented  the  veteran  printer  with  a  watch. 
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AUTOMOBILE  LINAGE  OFF  25  PER  CENT 
IN  NEW  YORK  SHOW  EDITIONS 


included  as  part  of  the  equipment,  even 
of  some  cars  whose  prices  are  reduced. 

This  industry  is  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  with  its  spokes  reaching  out'  in 


F.il»re  of  Many  Acce«ory  Manufacturer,  to  Take  Space  To"Sp'u™'1?; 

_  _  ? _  r _ _ _  _  _ _  ^  ^  ^ 


as  in  Former  Years  Causes  Drop  in  Total  Volume 
Big  Crowds  View  New  Models 

By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 

Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


economies  will  be  effected  more  in  per¬ 
sonnel  than  in  any  cheapening  of  product 
or  burying  of  its  story. 

New  York  newspapers  registered  an 
average  loss  of  24.8  per  cent,  in  automo- 


AUTOMOTIVE  show  advertising  jn  easier  to  get  in  touch  with  men  to  get  tive  linage  published  in  connection  with 
New  York  was  off  between  25  and  information.  Distributors  and  dealers  the  National  Automobile  Show  this  week, 


30  per  cent  this  year.  That  was  no  _sur-  who  had  come  early,  while  not  beaming  as  compared  with  the  same  occasion  a 

prise  to  those  in  touch  with  conditions,  with  optimism  as  in  other  years,  were  year  ago. 

It  will  be  the  same  story  in  Chicago,  cheeful  enough  to  smile  without  stimu-  This  is  based  on  figures  compiled  by 

These  are  the  two  national  shows.  They  lants.  Editor  &  Publisher  from  measurements 


These  are  the  two  national  shows.  They 
are  conducted  by  the  makers,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

In  other  cities,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Detroit  and  ekewhere  during  the 
next  few  months  the  percentage  of  loss 
will  not  be  as  great. 

When  the  spring  selling  season  and  the 
shows  are  ended  advertising  will  begin  to 
show  an  upward  tendency.  The  last  six 
months  of  1930  may  show  a  larger  linage 
than  the  first  six  months.  And  when  the 
year  ends  the  aggregate  loss  is  not  going 
to  be  as  great  as  pessimistic  newspaper 
men  have  predicted. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  that 
one  learns  by  talking  to  factory  execu¬ 
tives,  advertising  managers,  agency  men, 
distributors  and  dealers.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  try  to  figure  things  out. 
Some  prophets  talk  only  with  one  or  two 
of  these  four  classes.  That  is  a  mis¬ 
take. 

New  York  and  Chicago  show  copy  is 
no  fair  barometer  of  advertising  condi¬ 
tions.  This  year  New  York  show  copy 
was  off  because  equipment  firms  did  not 
have  the  urge  to  advertise.  Many  of 
them  figrured  on  smaller  production  and 
felt  that  they  could  sell  without  the  large 
space  they  formerly  used  during  the  na¬ 
tional  shows. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  New  York  papers  were  not  getting 
as  much  copy  last  Sunday  as  a  year  ago, 
newspapers  in  a  number  of  cities  else¬ 
where  were  carrying  four  or  five  full 
pages  and  a  few  1,200,  1,500  and  1,800 
line  bits  of  space.  For  a  sart  of  the 
New  Year  on  its  first  Sunday  some 
12,000  to  15,000  or  more  lines  was  en¬ 
couraging.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
copy  run  during  the  previous  week  to 
call  attention  to  new  Oakland,  Chevrolet 
and  Ford  models.  The  total  of  these 
outside  cities  individually  was  from  25 
to  SO  per  cent  of  what  some  of  the  New 
York  papers  carried  in  their  show  is¬ 
sues. 

So  other  cities  are  not  going  to  fare  so 
badly  after  all,  it  seems,  following  talks 
with  factory  executives,  advertising 


AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE,  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS 

(From  measurements  of  the  Advertising  Record  Company) 


Week  (Thursday  to  Wed- 
day)  Including  Auto  Show 
Opening: 

Jan.  2-8,  Jan.  3-9, 
1930  1929 

Times  .  119,154  141,839 

Loss .  22,685  . 

Herald  Tribune....  102,319  126,112 

Loss .  23,793  . 

Morning  World....  51,440  66,607 

Loss .  15,167  . 

American .  51,818  71,296 

Loss .  19,478  . 

News  .  14,803  16,124 

Loss .  1,321  . 

♦Mirror .  2,788  6,865 

Loss .  4,077  . 

•Sun .  80,515  116,911 

Loss .  36,396  . 

•Journal .  36,497  68,191 

Loss .  31,694  . 

•Evening  World .  28,252  33,234 

Loss . 4,982  . 

•Post .  45,884  66,784 

Loss .  20,900  . 

•Graphic .  8,046  12,622 

Loss .  4,576  . 

•Telegram .  32,145  38,086 

Loss .  5,941  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle .  37,024  44,775 

Loss .  7,751  . 

•Brooklyn  Standard 

Union  .  8,922  18,583 

Loss .  9,661  . 

Brooklyn  Times. . . .  20,428  23,609 

Loss .  3,181  . 

Total  all  papers. . . .  640,035  851,638 

Loss .  211,603  . 

Per  cent  loss .  24.8%  . 


Largest 

Day’s 

Auto 

Linage, 

1930 

60,304 

17,094 

56,219 

5,420 

33,501 

9.771 
40456 
12460 
11,610 

359 

2,700 

2,357 

39,291 

21458 

17,493 

25,547 

21,053 

141 

26,619 

14,975 

2,207 

5,594 

19,105 

5,814 

36,481 

2.772 


379,017 

132,266 

25.8% 


Largest 

Day’s 

Auto 

Linage, 

1929 

77,398 


York  papers  carried  in  their  show  is-  .  Si,  jayg  „niy.  Sunday  edition, 

sues. 

So  other  cities  are  not  going  to  fare  so 

badly  after  all,  it  seems,  following  talks  ■  ;  T";  TTZ  .  ^  T - 

with  factory  executives,  advertising  There  are  a  lot  of  these  men  that  have  by  the  Advertising  Record  Company.  The 
agency  men  and  people  that  know  some-  been  through  other  difficult  periods,  yet  figures  for  both  years  covered  two  days 
thing  about  the  automotive  industry,  found  ways  to  make  both  ends  meet  preceding  the  show,  and  ran  through 
There  was  somewhat  of  a  smoke  screen  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  industry.  VVednesday  of  show  week,  after  which 
thrown  about  the  advertising  this  year.  What  is  going  to  count  more  this  ye^  the  auto  advertising  for  the  rest  of  the 
particularly  for  New  York.  Newspaper  is  organization  and  aggressiveness.  Talk  week  is  usually  light, 
men  who  could  find  out,  usually  in  the  with  some  of  these  men  from  the  second-  The  special  Automobile  Show  sections 
fall,  what  the  schedules  were  to  be,  could  ary  cities  and  the  larger  towns  and  they  issued  by  most  of  the  newspapers  are 
get  little  information  until  just  before  will  tell  you  that  the  stock  market  m  included  in  the  figures  for  the  week.  A 
the  New  York  show.  their  places  was  more  like  the  tail  end  separate  tabulation  of  figures  for  the 

In  cities  where  they  have,  let  us  say,  of  a  hurricane— they  knew  there  had  Auto  Show  sections  showed  an  average 


too  many  papers,  the  total  linage  will  not  been  a  big  blow  elsewhere  without  loss  of  25.8  per  cent, 
be  as  large  for  the  show.  But  some  damaging  their  places  very  much.  And  yea”  the  s 


special  editions  ac- 


papers  will  carry  a  good  portion  while  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  motor  car  counted  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
others  will  feel  the  cut.  That  was  the  output  is  marketed  in  such  places.  total.  It  must  be  explained,  however. 


show  history.  Attendance  was  good  in 
the  evening. 


fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

While  some  makers  are  marking  their 


BANNON  RESIGNS  FROM 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL 

Will  Devote  Time  to  Private  Butiae,, 
— M.  S.  Lunn  Take.  Charge  of 
Both  Journal  and  American  Cir¬ 
culation — Feldman  Join*  Staff 

J.  D.  Bannon,  circulation  manaeer 
of  New  York  Evening  Jourwl  Z 
signed,  Jan.  1,  and  has  been  succeeHerf 
by  Malcolm  S. 

Lunn,  circulation  - - 

manager  of 
the  New  York 
American.  Mr.  f 
Lunn  will  direct  \ 

circulation  o  n  1 

both  the  Journal  i 

and  American.  ^ 

Mr.  Bannon  did 

not  announce  his  a 

future  plans,  but 
it'  is  understood 
devote 
much  of  his  time 

of  ft  Notrk 


story  in  New  York.  In  other  words  the  What  the  stock  market  debacle  did  included  advertising  in  the  main 

“advertising  butter’’  will  be  spread  out  ^vas  to  weaken  confidence  in  a  general  sections  as  well  as  in  the  Auto 

thinner  to  cover  all  the  slices,  with  some  way  so  that  there  was  a  pulling  in  of  ,  ,9^  *"•  i  ®  papers 

getting  a  thicker  serving  than  others.  buying.  But  ^siness  generally  has  held  ,  j  "9  special  section,  included 

Everyone  in  the  industry  knows  that  firm.  Bankers  in  the  smaller  places,  largest  day  s  linage  instead, 
the  shows  help  to  awaken  the  people  into  however,  will  keep  a  closer  check  on  .  ^  smallest  loss  shown  for  the  week 

motor-mindness.  The  writer  spent  part  automotive  paper,  and  this  will  do  more  newspaper  was  8.2  per  cent, 

of  the  afternoon  and  more  of  the  even-  to  stabilize  production  than  any  implied  while  two  papers  showed  losses  of  52.3 

ing  at  the  New  York  show  on  Saturday,  gentlemen’s  agreement.  Credit  compan-  Per  cent  and  59.3  per  cent  respectively. 

TTiere  was  a  jam  there  during  the  after-  Jes  have  found  that  there  were  no  whole-  .  j  99  l  Paper's  which  car- 

noon  that  caused  S.  E.  Miles,  show  man-  sale  repossessions  following  the  stock  bulk  of  the  automobile  advertis- 

ager  to  remark  that  he  believed  the  at-  slump ;  in  some  cases  during  November  practically  all 

tendance  would  equal  the  best  day  in  and  DecenAer  the  cars  taken  back  were  theni  held  their  losses  below  32  per 


cent  and  nearly  half  of  them  below  20 
per  cent. 


These  people  were  not  there  because  .  nature  ar#»  annmim-incr  rednr  paper  kept  its  largest  day’s  linage 

there  had  been  page  advertisements  for  a  95  s«x-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  last 

month  telling  the  things  to  be  seen.  They  Yet  in  both  of  these  classw  the  year’s  figure,  while  other  papers  showed 

went  to  learn  what  was  new.  better  than  ever.  Just  one  losses  running  up  to  71.7  per  cent  on 

By  Sunday  there  was  a  brighter  pic-  example.  Two  years  ago  owners  had  the  one-day  figure.  Most  of  the  papers 

ture  creating  itself  in  the  minds  of  many  to  pay  as  high  as  $100  for  a  set  of  which  carried  heavy  linage,  however, 

affiliated  with  Ae  industry.  It  was  certain  shock  absorbers  that  are  now  were  grouped  between  8  and  36  per  cent. 


Newsdealers’  Supply  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  which  he  holds  a  partnership 
interest  with  Harry  A.  Braelow. 

Harry  Feldman,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  circulation  department  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers’  Union  of  New  York,  joined 
Mr.  Lunn’s  staff  this  week. 

Mr.  Bannon  had  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  for  several  years  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  American 
and  the  New  York  Journal.  For  some 
time  he  was  circulation  manager  of  toth 
papers.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union, 
having  been  re-elected  several  times. 

Before  joining  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
Mr.  Limn  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
and  Sun  for  22  years,  nine  years  as 
circulation  manager.  He  became  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Boston  Americas 
and  Advertiser  seven  years  ago,  and  last 
was  transferred  to  New  York  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Americaa 

Mr.  Feldman  has  been  in  circulation 
work  20  years,  serving  with  the  old 
New  York  Mail  for  several  years  before 
joining  the  Evening  Post.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Bannon  as  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  and 
has  served  two  terms  in  that  capacity. 

VIRGINIA  A.P.  MEETS 

Editor.  Lay  Plan*  for  Covering  Vir¬ 
ginia  General  A**embly 

Plans  for  covering  of  the  Virginu 
General  Assembly,  which  began  its  bi¬ 
ennial  session,  Jan.  8,  were  discussed  by 
Virginia  Associated  Press  members  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  group  at 
Richmond,  Jan.  7.  Henry  D.  Perkins, 
managing  editor  of  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  and  chairman  of  the  state  group, 
presided. 

MOVES  AD  OFFICES 

The  Toronto  advertising  office  of  a 
group  of  five  Canadian  publications,  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Regina^  Leader- 
Post,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Free 
Press  Prairie  Farmer,  and  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Farmer,  was  moved  last  week  to  the 
Canada  Permanent  Building,  Toronto. 
William  Houston  is  manager  of  the 
office. 

BUYS  LYONS  REPUBLICAN 

Joseph  H.  Berdel  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  with  an  advertising  agency, 
on  Jan.  4,  acquired  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Lyons  Republican  Company, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Lyons  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
publican  by  purchasing  the  stock  ownw 
in  his  lifetime  by  the  late  Charles  H. 
Betts,  whom  he  succeeds  as  editor-in- 
chief. 

“DING”  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

J.  N.  Darling  (“Ding”)  cartoonist  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndiwte 
visited  in  New  York  this  week.  His 
home  is  in  Des  Moines,  la. 


CLARE  BRIGGS,  CARTOON  GENIUS,  DIES  AT  54 
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Sample  of  Briggs’ art:  First,  a  favorite  in  the  series,  “Ain’t  It  a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling?”  and  second,  a  reminiscent  cartoon,  “Days  of  Real  Sport. 
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1929  RECORD  YEAR  FOR  NATIONAL  COPY; 
$240,000,000  SPENT,  AD  BUREAU  SAYS 

Previous  High  Year  Was  1926  With  $235,000,000  Total — Out¬ 
look  Good  for  1930  in  Automobile  and  Tobacco  Classi¬ 
fications — Aggressive  Food  Campaigns  Planned 


The  volume  of  national  advertising  in 
newspafKTs  in  1929  will  probably  reach 
$240,00t),000  according  to  tabulations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  This  would  set  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,  the  previous  high  mark  having  been 
^35,000,tKK)  in  1926,  it  is  stated.  The 
figures  for  1927  are  given  as  $225,00(),0tX), 
and  for  1928  as  $230,00().(XX). 

The  Bureau,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
to  its  members,  quotes  from  numerous 
reports  it  has  gathered  <in  advertising 
plans  of  various  companies,  many  of 
which  e.xpect  to  increase  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  substantially.  The 
bulletin  says ;  "There  will  be  more  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  than  ever  before,  but 
this  may  not  raise  the  grand  total  of 
expenditures  to  figures  that  would  sur¬ 
pass  or  even  equal  the  figure  of  last  year, 
because  losses  in  linage  are  expected  in 
other  quarters.  Some  of  those  that  may 
reduce  expenditures  are  large  advertisers. 
The  total  of  expenditures  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  runs  into  the  millions, 
and  if  a  few  large  companies  reduce 
their  expenditures,  it  will  take  a  large 
volume  from  small  advertisers  to  make 
up  the  losses. 

Three  great  industries  are  exi)ccted  to 
play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  1930 
totals  of  national  advertising,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  recent  years.  They 
are  the  automobile,  radio,  and  tobacco 
industries. 

"There  is  every  sign  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  advertising  from  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry,”  the  bulletin  .says.  “Cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  is  at  present  moving  on  as 
aggressive  lines  as  ever,  although  there  is 
a  retailers’  price  war  developing  which 
may  be  disturbing  to  the  industry.  Some 
of  the  great  tobacco  companies  have  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sales  of 
cigars  can  be  greatly  increased.  Some  of 
them  are  planning  greatly  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspaper  advertising  on 
cigars.  This  activity  seems  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  all  down  the  line.  Even  the  smaller 
companies  report  to  the  Bureau  that  they 
are  getting  ready  to  increase  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1930.  Some  of  them 
are  even  talking  about  as  much  as  a  .‘>0 
per  cent  increase  over  their  usual  linage. 

“Early  in  the  year  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  experimented  on  pushing 
Cremo  cigars.  The  campaign  was  un¬ 
usually  successful  and  for  the  first  time 
several  million  dollars  have  been  set  aside 
by  this  company  for  cigar  advertising. 

“The  General  Cigar  Company  also  re¬ 
ports  a  successful  year  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  vigorously  ahead.” 

As  to  the  automobile  advertising  out¬ 
look.  the  bulletin  says;  “A  month  ago 
it  was  indicated  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  would  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
automobile  expenditure  than  ever  before. 
There  was  however  also  a  clear  intention 
to  make  newspaper  advertising  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  sales. 

“\\  hen  a  study  is  made  of  the  com¬ 
plete  automotive  newspajicr  advertising 
expenditure  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1929  it  is  seen  that  the  advertising  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars  increased  6.6%  over  the 
figures  for  1928. 

“On  the  other  hand  advertising  of  tires, 
trucks  and  automobile  accessories  in¬ 
creased  26.2%  over  the  previous  year. 
Reports  of  truck  production  point  to 
plans  for  a  better  year  than  ever.  Some 
of  the  accessory  manufacturers  indicate 
to  the  bureau  that  they  will  not  decrease 
their  newspaper  advertising.  The  large 
volume  of  advertising  that  comes  from 
oils,  gasolines  and  other  materials  used 
in  running  an  automobile  gives  every  sign 
of  continuing.” 

The  outlook  in  some  other  lines  is  sum¬ 
marized  thus: 

_  Financial — Some  reports  received  in¬ 
dicate  a  better  grade  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  good-sized  volume. 

Electrical  appliances  and  supplies — “Re¬ 
ports  from  the  larg^er  companies  indicate 


a  disposition  to  use  as  much  newspaper 
linage  as  they  did  one  year  ago.” 

Foods  and  Ix-verages — "There  are  signs 
of  aggressive  advertising.  The  large 
companies,  like  (General  F<x>ds  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  and 
Standard  Brands,  are  all  planning  on  in¬ 
creased  expenditure,  but  on  somewhat 
flexible  schedules.  For  the  first  ten 
months  of  1929  food  and  beverage  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  9!/^  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  may 
not  maintain  such  a  large  ratio  of  increase 
next  year,  but  there  is  every  liklihood  that 
it  will  at  least  continue  to  the  level  of 
1929.” 

Radio — The  bulletin  quotes  one  large 
user  of  newspaper  space  thus :  “\Ve 
anticipate  spending  even  more  during 
1930  than  during  1929.  This  increase 
will  be  in  proportion  to  our  increase  in 
sales.  Our  average  increase  in  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  20 
per  cent,  although  this  year  our  business 
increased  approximately  50  per  cent.” 
The  bulletin  adds :  “The  first  two  or 
three  months  of  the  coming  year  will 
give  some  line  on  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  expected.” 

TO  APPEAL  “GAG”  LAW 


Statute  to  Go  to  State  Court  to  Clear 
Way  for  U.  S.  Hearing 

A  petition  for  re-argument  of  the 
Minnesota  press  gag  law  suit  before 
the  Minnesota  supreme  court  has  Ijeen 
filed  with  the  court  by  counsel  for  the 
Saturday  Press  of  \finneapolis,  which 
was  suppressed  under  provisions  of  the 
act,  William  Larson,  assistant  county 
attorney,  was  informed  Jan.  4. 

The  state  supreme  court  recently  up¬ 
held  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It 
is  understood  that  an  appeal  before  the 
United  States  supreme  court  is  planned, 
and  it  was  thought  the  petition  for  a 
re-argument  before  the  state  supreme 
court  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  every 
step  possible  in  the  state  courts  before 
perfecting  the  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court. 


UKELY  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


Terre  Haute  Man  Named  Clattified 
Manager  of  Star 

L.  Parker  Likely  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  classified  advertising  of  the 
l7tdiwuil>olis  Star,  succeeding  R.  H. 
Watson. 

Likely  formerly  held  the  same  position 
with  the  Terre  Haute  Star-Post,  which 
is  one  of  the  holdings  of  the  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


FLORIDA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Lake  City  (Fla.)  Reporter,  which 
has  l)een  owned  by  the  D(xld  family  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  l)een  ac¬ 
quired  as  of  Jan.  1,  by  Clayton  C.  C<h1- 
rington,  of  Deland  and  H.  D.  Hark- 
reader  and  A.  Bev  Baker,  of  Palatka, 
Mr.  Codrington  has  taken  over  active 
management  of  the  Reporter  but  Messrs. 
Harkreader  and  Baker  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Palatka  Daily  News  which 
is  the  property  of  the  three. 


AD  INSTITUTE  IN  BUFFALO 

A  retail  advertising  institute  is  to  be 
conducted  in  Buffalo  starting  Monday. 
Jan.  13,  with  sessions  each  Monday  until 
March  31.  The  Buffalo  Times  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  institute  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Mears. 

$25  fee  is  being  charged  for  membership. 

ISSUES  100-PAGE  SPECIAL 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  on 
Jan.  1  published  a  140-page  historical 
edition  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  daily. 


BERNSTEIN  PROMOTED 


Former  Automobile  Editor  of  Cleve¬ 
land  New*  Named  City  Editor 

Joseph  A.  Bernstein  on  Jan.  6  was 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Clei'clami 
News  by  A.  E.  M.  Bergener,  managing 
editor 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  Mr. 
Bernstein,  who, 
for  the  last  three 
years,  has  been 
automobile  editor 
of  the  News. 

Mr.  Bernstein 
was  graduated 
from  the  L’niyer- 
sity  of  Michigan 
in  1922  and  came 
to  the  News  in 

,  .  „  1923  from  Lima, 

Joseph  A.  Beenstein  q 

been  with  the  Daily  News. 

Bernstein  will  be  succeeded  as  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  by  William  G.  E.  Millhone. 
The  latter  has  been  a  member  of  the  local 
staff  of  the  News  since  October,  1926, 
coming  to  Cleveland  from  Cambridge,  O., 
where  he  was  on  the  Daily  Jeffersonian. 


RIDDERS  BUY  STOCK  IN 
SEATTLE  TIMES 


Acquire  44  Per  Cent  Interest — Col. 

Blethen  Retains  Control  and  Con¬ 
tinues  a*  President — Work  to 
Start  on  New  Plant  in  February 

Purchase  of  a  44  per  cent  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Seattle  Times  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Ridder  Brothers,  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  other 
papers.  The  purchase  was  made  from 
Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  who  purchased  all  outstanding 
stock  of  the  paper  last  week  from  other 
heirs  of  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Alden 
J.  Blethen.  Col.  Blethen  retains  a  56 
per  cent  interest  in  the  Times  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  publishing 
company. 

A  $2,000,000  bond  issue  was  offered 
this  week  for  the  Times  by  the  Dexter- 
Horton  Bank  of  Seattle. 

No  staff  changes  have  been  made  on 
the  paper  and  no  officers  except  the 
president  have  yet  been  elected.  Work 
on  a  new  $.500,000  building  for  the  Times 
is  expected  to  get  under  w"  about 
February  15.  according  to  Joseph  Ridder. 
Plans  have  already  been  completed  by 
Robert  C.  Reamer,  Seattle  architect. 
The  building  will  be  four  stories  in 
height'  and  about  250  by  280  feet  at  the 
base.  The  Times  owns  two  plots  occupy¬ 
ing  two  entire  city  blocks.  Some  new 
machinery  will  be  purchased. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  the  eighth  daily 
newspaper  to,  be  added  to  the  Ridder 
holdings.  The  others  are :  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald,  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  and 
Nc7vs,  and  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press- 
Guardian. 


STRIKE  SANCTION  GRANTED 


N.  Y.  Engravers  Bring  International 
Union  Into  Five-Day  Negotiations 

Negotiations  between  the  Publishers’ 
.Association  of  New  York  City  and  the 
New  York  Photo  Engravers’  Union  re¬ 
mained  at  a  standstill  this  week.  .A 
meeting  held  at  the  association  head¬ 
quarters  was  postponed  until  Monday, 
Jan.  13.  The  engravers  received  strike 
sanction  from  the  International  union 
last  week  but  have  not  signified  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  a  strike.  The  move 
was  made  merely  to  bring  the  Interna¬ 
tional  union  into  the  negotiations,  it  was 
said. 

The  engravers  are  seeking  a  40-hour, 
five-day  week  on  the  day  side  and  a 
five-day  week  on  the  night  shift. 


KEEN  NAMED  EUROPEAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  Up. 

Veteran  Correspondent  Appointed  tt 

Start  of  30th  Year  of  Service _ 

Will  Control  All  News  Cov¬ 
erage  Abroad 


Bo  L.  Keix 


At  the  start  of  his  thirtieth  year  of 
service  with  the  United  Press,  Ed  L. 
Keen  has  been  appointed  vice  presid® 
for  Europe,  by 
Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president  of  the 
United  Press  As¬ 
sociations. 

Keen  was  born 
at  Chillicothe,  O, 

Jan.  19,  1870.  He 
entered  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  work  in 
1891,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the 
Cincinnati  Post, 
and  served  on 
that  paper  for 
7  years,  rising  to 
managing  editor. 

In  1898,  he  became  war  correspond® 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  which 
later  amalgamated  with  the  Publishers 
Press  to  form  the  United  Press  .\ssocij- 
tions.  He  was  sent'  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
.scored  several  notable  beats.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  and  in  19M  he 
was  sent  to  Peiping,  following  the  ^xer 
rebellion. 

He  returned  to  America  several  months 
later,  and  when  the  United  Press  was 
organized.  Keen  became  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau.  He  held  this  ap¬ 
pointment  until  1910  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  New  York  office. 

In  1911,  he  was  sent  to  London  as 
European  manager.  He  organized  the 
United  Press  corps  of  war  correspo^ 
dents  during  the  World  War,  and  wt 
in  control  of  the  United  Press  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  an!  j 
has  directed  the  U.P.  service  during  all 
subsequent  European  conferences. 

Keen’s  present  appointment  gives  hk 
the  widest  authority  in  all  European  new; 
matters. 


MILWAUKEE  FIGHT  REVIVED 


Electric  Company  Files  Appeal  n 
Post  Injunction  Suit 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoixo*  &  Publishu) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Jan.  9. — The  weekly 
.Milwaukee  Post’s  fight  for  freedom  oi 
the  press,  from  which  it  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  recently,  faced  a  revival  today 
when  the  Electric  Company  here  filed  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Supreme  Court. 

The  company,  still  intent  upon  ob¬ 
taining  an  injunction  against  present  or 
future  "'inflammatory”  matter  in  the 
Post  claimed  Judge  Gustave  G.  Gehn 
in  Circuit  Court  erred. 

The  appeal,  it  was  predicted  here,  may 
lead  to  a  final  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
power  of  injunction  can  be  invoked 
against  a  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  when 
any  of  its  utterances  are  declared  to 
constitute  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

PINCUS  PROMOTED 

Ben  .A.  Pincus  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company. 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
week.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr 
Pincus  has  been  Western  manager  W 
the  Clark  Company.  Prior  to  this  ht 
was  with  the  McCutcheon  &  Gersor 
.-Agency  and  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


GETS  BLACKHAND  LETTERS 

Nelson  Bobbins,  of  the  Brooily* 
(N.A'.)  Standard  Union,  recently  lO" 
ceived  several  threatening  letters 
result  of  a  series  of  articles  called 
Racketeer.”  One  of  the  letters  threat^ 
to  put  the  writer  “on  the  spot,”  unless 
he  stopped  his  articles. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Off-Day  Ideas  for  the  Advertiser  Who  Measures  Your  Paper  by  What  It  Does  Not  Do  Often  Lead  to  Full 
Appreciation  of  Worth — Simple  Facts  Hooked  to  Suggestions  Open  Way  to  Profitable  Relations 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XIX 

HOW  SOLICITOR  OBTAINED  HIS  CONTRACT 

IV  E  points  comprised  the  solicitation  of  the  salesman  described  in  the 
article.  They  follow: 

1.  Investigation- — along  sensible  lines  and  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving 
the  merchant  helpful,  pertinent  information,  not  merely  trumped-up,  insincere 
data  with  no  other  foundation  than  ‘‘something  to  present.” 

2.  Ideas  and  suggestions  worked  out  in  detail  as  to  mechanics,  schedule 
and  copy  appeal  based  on  a  viewpoint  gathered  from  people  who  buy  and 
wear  silk  underclothes. 

3.  Argument  limited  to  presentation  only,  not  a  blast  of  chatter  about 
things  the  merchant  and  all  merchants  already  know. 

4.  Correct  timing  of  presentation  (based  on  known  and  collected  facts) 
so  as  the  presentation  would  chime  in  with  what  the  merchant  was  thinking 
about:  how  to  increase  sales  by  use  of  spare. 

5.  Sincerity  and  courage,  based  on  real  knowledge  and  belief  that  his  paper 
could  deliver  the  goods  if  given  a  real  chance  which  included  sufficient 
schedule,  close  frequency  and  timed  insertions. 

Note:  The  result  of  personally  interviewing  200  women  on  the  subject 
of  silk  underwear  brought  out  that  30%  of  them  wore  silk  underwear 
winter  and  summer;  that  young  women  bought  oftenest;  that  matrons  spent 
more  for  each  garment,  and  that  middle-aged  women  influenced  the  purchase  of 
over  half  the  silk  underwear  sold  because  of  ease  in  laundering,  beauty, 
comfort  and  style.  The  argument  ended  with  ”60%  of  our  circulation  is 
made  up  of  substantial  families.” 


nR\iXS  are  required  to  operate  even 
D  a  small  department  store,  one  doing 
sav  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  day  and  maybe 

Sl'gOO  on  Saturdays. 

^  There  are  hundreds  of  stores  of  this 
general  size  on  the  lists  of  solicitors  for 
laree  and  small  newspapers  in  cities  of 
IwW  to  120.000  and  up.  And  in  each 
case  there  are  times  when  the  best 
straight  argument  the  salesman  can  put 
uo  for  increased  use  of  his  paper  seem 
to  fall  flat  so  far  as  results  go.  The 
merchant  will  not  or  cannot  listen  to 
the  most  brilliant  presentation  of  facts, 
figures  and  data  no  matter  how  skill- 
fidlv  they  are  focused  on  what  appears 
to  be  his  special  need  (from  the  sales¬ 
man’s  angle)  of  more  space  in  his  paper, 
or  more  frequent  insertions  or  anything 
that  will  increase  linage. 

The  advertiser  may  contend  his  volume 
will  not  permit  of  using  an  extra  paper, 
or  more  than  a  few  meagre  insertions 
now  and  then.  He  may  claim  Imsiness 
is  not  so  go^.  or  rnake  the  startling  and 
quite  disconcerting  statement  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  enough,  that  he  does  not 
need  to  increase  his  advertising. 

Then  there  is  the  more  specific  rebuttal 
that  “we  do  not  seem  to  get  the  results 
from  your  paper.  It  used  to  draw  well 
Ixit  of  late  we  notice  a  falling  off  of 
direct  response.  We  use  the  other  paper 
regularly  because  our  customers  seem 
to  like  it  better,  and  read  it  with  more 
are  and  interest.”  And  so  on. 

The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
present  an  argument  when  seemingly 
there  is  nothing  to  pin  it  to. 

.\nd  this  brings  up  the  reference  about 
brains  being  required  to  run  a  snull 
store,  or  any  other  kind.  The  assertion 
arries  with  it  no  implication  that  the 
solicitor  may  think  otherwise,  or  that  on 
some  days  tbe  store  owner’s  mental 
faculties  are  not  hitting  evenly  on  all 
sot  so  far  as  suggestions  regarding  the 
use  of  space  are  concerned. 

It  does  take  brains  to  operate  a  retail 
institution  and  that  is  why  the  merchant 
cannot  absorb  the  salesman’s  best  argu¬ 
ments  some  days.  It  just  naturally 
takes  so  much  mental  activity  on  the 
store  head's  part  day  after  day,  week 
in  and  out,  that  a  sales  argument  simply 
will  not  register.  It  will  do  everything 
else— whatever  the  opposite  to  register 
may  be. 

But  there  is  a  happy  substitute  for 
the  plain  and  often  threadbare  argument 
that  a  merchant  will  listen  to  no  matter 
how  tired  his  head  may  be  nor  how 
much  trouble  and  harassment  he  is  en¬ 
joying  at  the  moment.  And  that  is 
suggestions  about  how  to  bring  off-day 
business  up  to  the  level  of  good  days. 

Practically  every  small  city  merchant 
and  every  small  merchant  in  large  cities 
has  to  buck  the  bugbear  of  one  or  two 
days  when  normal  volume  just  will  not 
levej  up.  Two  days  good,  one  day 
mdium  and  two  days  poor  is  an  almost 
universal  experience  in  retailing  in  many 
cities.  Peaks  and  valleys  in  volume, 
may  vary  with  the  days  in  different 
loalitie^  but  the  ratio  varies  but  little. 
It  may  be  three  good  days  and  two  not 
so  good  or  alternately  good  and  pcxir 
starting  with  Tuesday,  or  three,  maybe 
four,  good  days  this  week,  and  then 
the  reverse  next.  Anyway  that  is  what 
requires  brains  and  tires  executives  out 
sometimes  _  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
luore  brilliant  a  solicitor’s  argument  is 
the  less  it  shines.  The  snectre  of  old 
man  Overhead  is  always  hovering  near. 
Its  a  gaunt  shadow  and  always  of  the 
same  size  and  density,  regardless  of  a 
go^  or  bad  day’s  business. 

-^'■'tsps  the  best  way  to  describe  good 
°^ay  advertising  suggestions  is  to 
tj^ribe  one  and  its  presentation,  for 
tne  way  ideas  are  offered  is  half  the 
oittle  in  getting  them  accepted  and  used, 
solicitor  very  likely  knows. 

Ine  tolicitor,  young  and  fairly  new 
•“m.  as  is  often  the  case,  assigned  to  the 
uirdest  prospect  on  the  paper's  list,  the 


biggest  store  in  a  medium-sized  city. 
Competition  for  this  store  was  plentiful 
and  keen.  The  young  solicitor  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  this  out.  Also  he 
found  out  which  were  the  store’s  off 
days  and  which  were  the  most  off. 
Tuesday,  for  example,  turned  out  to  be 
off  on  total  volume  and  particularly  off 
on  certain  feminine  lines.  One  of  these 
was  silk  underwear,  a  department  the 
store  featured  in  every  way,  in  windows 
and  ill  advertising  and  other  ways.  The 
store  was  known  for  its  leadership  in 
silk  underwear  and  kindred  lines — cor¬ 
sets,  brassieres,  negligees,  underwear, 
other  than  silk  and  so  on.  The  solicitor 
found  out  that  it  hurt  the  .store  head 
more  to  fall  under  normal  on  silk  under¬ 
wear  than  to  fall  below  on  total  volume, 
that  he)  watched  the  sales  on  this  line 
like  a  hawk  and  worried  about  it  as 
much  as  other  worries  would  permit. 

Knowing  a  prospect’s  main  weakness 
is  a  great  help  sometimes. 

Then  the  solicitor  by  hook  or  crook 


found  o'ut  as  much  as  he  could  about 
how  silk  underwear  moved  for  compet¬ 
ing  stores.  He  checked  up  on  the 
number  of  inches  five  of  the  closest 
competitors  used  for  the  departments 
carrying  silk  underwear.  He  also  went 
to  the  trouble  to  get  some  out-of-town 
figures  of  the  same  kind.  Then  he  inter¬ 
viewed  a  couple  of  hundred  women, 
young,  middle  young,  middle  aged  and 
old  as  to  how  the  proportion  of  their 
purchases  ran  between  silk  underwear 
and  other  types.  This  phase  of  prepara¬ 
tion  took  time,  finesse  and  courage,  but 
was  done  at  odd  moments  when  the 
occasion  offered.  Two  hundred  women’s 
buying  habits  would  not  seem  like  many 
nor  very  impressive.  But  it  is  both — 
many  and  impressive — when  done  with 
the  zeal  and  thoroughness  with  which 
this  solicitor  did  it.  As  high  as  $5,000 
has  been  spent  to  find  out  less,  and  was 
worth  it.  .All  the  solicitor  spent  was 
time  and  energy. 

All  together  it  took  months,  odd 


nionients  at  a  time  between  other  duties, 
to  collect  enough  information  to  shoot 
with.  The  solicitor  was  out  after  more 
than  some  silk  underwear  linage.  He 
was  out  aftcf  complete  and  satisfactory 
advertising  relations  between  the  big 
store  and  his  paper.  He  collected  about 
.50  specimen  silk  underwear  ads  from 
other  stores  and  towns  and  pasted  them 
in  a  neat  little  folder  captioned  “How 
not  to  Feature  Silk  Underwear.”  .At 
the  end  of  the  folder  he  put  a  carefully 
m.ide  layout  of  a  silk  underwear  ad  of 
average  size  with  25  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  vary  the  layout  and  captions, 
outlined  a  tc^itative  schedule  showing 
what  allied  items  go  well  in  space  with 
silk  underwear,  added  his  research 
material  in  concise  form,  and  called  on 
the  merchant.  The  call  was  made 
Wednesday  morning,  about  30  minutes 
after  the  store  had  gone  over  Tuesday’s 
sales  records. 

“I’ve  come  to  take  one  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  worries  off  your  mind,  Mr.  Jones” 
was  the  plain  and  undramatic  opening 
made  by  the  sale.sman  as  he  laid  the 
portfolio  of  ads  and  layouts,  schedule 
and  research  data  before  the  merchant. 
“You  needn’t  tell  me  but  I  know  silk 
underwear  volume  did  not  go  so  well 
yesterday.  And  it  has  been  falling  off 
regularly  for  .some  weeks.  I  have  access 
to  sources  of  information  that  are  out 
of  your  reach.  But  your  business  in 
this  instance  is  my  business.  Ixjt  me 
give  you  some  facts,  a  suggestion  and 
a  schedule  for  use  in  our  paper.  Then 
argue  with  me  if  you  wish.  But  let 
me  tell  my  story.”  He  told  it  briefly 
and  clearly,  ending  up  iwith  “there’s 
only  one  sure  way  to  get  silk  underwear 
business  up  and  this  is  the  way.”  As 
he  said  this  he  opened  his  portfolio  of 
clean-cut  layouts,  interesting  humanized 
headings,  striking  c'uts  and  copy  built 
on  200  women’s  suggestions. 

Mr.  Jones’  brain  was  so  worn  out 
with  the  things  that  fray  out  merchant’s 
brain  cells  that  something  well-done, 
clean-cut  and  complete  seemed  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine.  Hq  called  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  whose  brain  was  just 
as  tired  as  that  of  the  boss,  and  a  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  that  day  for  a  given 
schedule  in  the  salesman’s  paper  not  only 
for  silk  underwear  but  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Moral:  (Illustrated  in  box)  Find  out 
what  your  client  most  needs,  demon¬ 
strate  clearly  how  your  paper  can  serve, 
and  pick  out  the  best  day  of  the  week 
to  present  the  facts. 


AD  MANAGER  NAMED 

M.  Y.  Stokes,  Jr.,  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  effective  Jan.  1,  replacing 
Jeff  Barnette.  Mr.  Stokes  came  to 
Houston  from  Austin  and  joined  the 
Press  advertising  staff  in  October,  1928. 
In  Austin  he  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Austin  American-Statesman. 
Previous  to  his  Austin  connection 
Stokes  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmorite  and 
still  earlier  he  was  general  manager  and 
part  owner  of  a  semi-weekly  in  Texas. 
Jeff  Barnette  had  been  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  four  years. 

JOINS  TEXAS  LEAGUE 

John  Rahill,  formerly  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  more  recently  with 
the  merchandising  department  of  the 
Nezv  York  Journal,  has  joined  the  staff 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  League,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  RESIGNS 

James  F.  Doyle  resigned  Jan.  1  from 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
after  26  years  of  service ’as  a  political 
writer.  He  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  social  welfare  at  Buffalo. 


EARLYS  SAIL  FOR  VACATION  ABROAD 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E^ly  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  photographed  as  they 
sailed  recently  aboard  the  S.S.  Conte  Grande  for  a  vacation  abroad.  Mr.  Elarly 
is  publisher  of  the  Queens  County  News  and  Mrs.  Elarly  is  a  writer  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories,  using  the  name  of  Mary  Graham  Bonner. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  STAN  CLARK 


like  _  many  farm  boys  I  was  mortally 
afraid  of  snakes. 

"There  weren’t  many  snakes  in  our 
section,  and  none  of  a  poisonous 
variety,  but  that  made  no  difference. 

Any  kind  of  snake  was  enough  to  send 
me  into  a  spasm  of  terror  from  which 
I  would  not  recover  for  hours.  So  one 
day  I  told  my  father  that  I  couldn’t 
stand  it,  and  would  have  to  learn  a  trade. 

He  quite  agreed  with  me,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  was  a  tough  proposi¬ 
tion  after  all,  and  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  youngest  of  a  rather  large 
farnily  to  hunt  up  something  else  at 
which  to  make  his  living. 

“However,  in  the  little  village  a  mile 
or  so  distant  there  were  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  learn  trades,  for  there  were  no 
industries.  A  shoe  shop?  Yes.  but  the 
shoemaker  had  a  family  of  boys  and 
two  of  them  were  tapping  shoes  and 
patching  boots  after  a  fashion.  A  small 
weekly  newspaper— that  was  it.  If  I 
could  only  get  a  chance  the  next  time 
the  proprietor  wanted  a  devil.” 

Mr.  Canfield  smiles  broadly  as  he 
thinks  back  to  this  inauspicious  start. 

waiS?  sweS  'LmL'iTTaf ’arfijfed  Pcblishe.  by  Seymour  Marcus 

to  serve  three  years  at  $.S0  the  first  year,  with  my  employer  until  I  finally  got  a  number  of 

$75  the  second  year  and  $125  the  third  job  with  the  Buffalo  Courier  as  cub  re  would  be  a 

year  to  learn  the  printing  trade.  I  was  porter.  Most  of  my  work  there  was  cratic  pape 
to  get  my  board,  but  for  this  I  was  to  dock  and  shipping  news,  although  some-  Republican 
build  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  a  large  times  I  was  assigned  to  other  work  in  I  had  man; 
house  and  in  the  office;  split  and  carry  a  pinch.  I  recall  that  I  often  visited  the  of  notes 
in  the  wood;  milk  and  care  for  the  offices  of  some  of  the  city  and  county  signed  wei 
cow;  plant,  hoe,  weed  and  attend  gen-  officials  when  other  members  of  the  staff  Ratidolph  ( 
erally  to  a  large  garden ;  keep  the  walks  were  busy.  Grover  Cleveland  was  I  started 

shoveled  in  winter;  do  all  the  errands  sheriff  of  Erie  County,  and  I  went  to  community 
and  running  around  for  the  two  his  office  many  times.  He  was  a  hard  scarce  as  s 
daughters  who  were  the  editor’s  house-  man  for  even  the  most  accomplished  re-  It  was  har( 
keepers,  and  be,  in  fact,  a  regular  Handy  porters  to  tackle  for  news,  but  I  always  with  the  h* 
Andy  for  the  establishment.  enjoyed  going  to  his  office.  He  was  beside  me. 


WILLIAM  W.  CANFIELD 
Editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch 
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1929  RECORDS 


Paper  Consumption 

1929 _ 117,357  tons  (234,714,259  lbs.) 


Ink  Consumption 

1929  (pounds)  . 5,144,790 


Pages  Printed 

Pages  in  issues  for  year  end¬ 
ed  December  31,  1929 
(tabloid  pages  included)  29,660 

Total  pages  printed  during 
year  ended  December  31, 

1929  (tabloid  pages  in¬ 
cluded)  . 16,215,803,832 

Average  number  of  pages  in 

daily  issue .  55.41 

Average  number  of  pages, 

Sunday  (tabloid  pages 
included) .  236.85 


Payroll 

Weekly .  $175,934.73 

Paid  Postoffice  Department 

For  year  ended  December  3 1 . 

1929  . . .  $792,004.19 

Brooklyn  Plant 

(in  course  of  erection) 

Third  Avenue,  between  Pacific  and  Dean 
Streets — 200  feet  fronting  on  Third  Avenue. 
Three  stories  high. 

Ready  August  1, 1930. 

To  print  Brooklyn-Long  Island  edition. 
Four  octuple  presses  capable  of  priming 
100,0(X)  64-'page  editions  per  hour. 


Circulation  (Yearly  Average) 
and  Advertising  Record 


CnCUUTION 

SAU 

nice 

atcvuTioi 

Aovunsme 

TOTAL 

TEA! 

WmU*? 

WmWw 

imtaf 

(A|Mta  Lm) 

1896 

21,516> 

3c 

22,000 

2,227,196 

1897 

22,456>: 

28,071 

2,408,247 

1898 

25,726'Il 

34,041 

2,433,193 

1899 

76,260 

40,210 

3,378,750 

1900 

82,106 

39,204 

3,978,620 

1901 

102,472 

38,743 

4,957,205 

1902 

100,738 

48,354 

5,501,779 

1903 

101,559 

46,681 

5,207,964 

1904 

109,770  i 

46,991 

5,228,480 

1905 

116,629  , 

54,795 

5,958,322 

1906 

124,267 

59,511 

6,033,457 

1907 

133,067 

Ic 

71,330 

6,304,298 

1908 

158,692 

86,779 

5,897,332 

1909 

171,653  : 

100,278 

7,194,703 

1910 

178,708 

113,325 

7,550,650 

1911 

187,018 

128,085 

8,130,425 

1912 

220,139 

158,539 

8,844,866 

1913 

242,624  i 

180,143 

9,327,369 

1914 

270,113 

231,409 

9,164.927 

1915 

313,391 

344,015 

9,682,562 

1916 

331,918 

377,095 

11,552,496 

1917 

344,585i 

414,202 

12,509,587 

1918 

352,980] 

486,933 

13,518,255 

1919 

341,559 

510,311 

19,682,562 

1920 

323,489 

486,569 

23,447,395 

1921 

330,802 

511,731 

21,652,613 

1922 

336,000 

525,794 

24,142,222 

1923 

337,427 

2c 

546,497 

24,101,226 

1924 

351,576 

580,745 

26,283,924 

1925 

352,655 

588,699 

28,200,444 

1926 

361,271 

610,053 

29,785,828 

1927 

391,497  j 

666,235 

26,710,606 

1928 

422,745  1 

714,635 

30,736,530 

1929 

431,93U 

728,909 

32,162,870 

- — - 

qpHE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  aytragt  net  paid  aalt  for 
^  Novtmbtr  and  Dtcembtr.  1929.  wu 

Wtckdajr . 443,000 

Sunday . 750,000 

an  unaqualcd  group  of  dtteriminating  rtadcra  appaaltd  to 
only  on  the  meritt  of  Tha  Timat  complata,  accurate,  impartial 
newt  aarvica. 

Nawadaalara  cannot  return  untold  copies  of  The  Timaa.  The 
sale  rapratants  the  lag itimata,  ttaady  demand  of  raadars. 

All  advertising  in  The  Timas  is  subject  to  carefully  framed 
rules  of  acceptability.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines  are 
rejected  annually,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  all 
announcements  published  are  trustworthy  and  informative. 


Telegraph,  Wireless,  Cable 

Number  of  words  received  daily, 
excluding  Associated  Press 

(average) .  98,000 

Cost  per  week .  $9,355 J7 

Cost  per  year .  . $4M, 067.95 

Advertising  Lineage 

Agate  lines  published  in  1929. .  .32,162,870 

(A//  advertisinf  sub/ect  to  The  T/jnef  h/gb 
standards  of  acceptabHity.  The  total  was  ItJSJ, 

4SS  lines  more  than  that  of  any  other  New  York 
newspaper.) 

Mail  and  Telephone  Calls 

Honday  Dsitf 

Avtregs-  Avtrefe. 

Replies  to  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  (average) . 38,000  16,000 

Telephone  calls  per  day  (average)  8,283 
Letters  received  per  day  (average)  7,250 

Employes’  Welfare  Activities 

For  year  ended  December  31,  1929, 
including  Pensions,  Sick  Bene¬ 
fits,  Restaurant,  Hospital,  In¬ 
surance,  Clubrooms,  S^ial  Ser¬ 


vice,  etc . $494,800 

Number  of  Employes 

Editorial  and  News  Departments .  592 

Business  Office .  961 

Mechanical  Department . 1,911 

Executive .  80 

Total . .3,544 

Paper  Mill 


in  June.  t92t,  the  paper  mill  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Compjny.  st  Kapuskasing. 
Ontario,  of  which  The  New  York  Times  Company 
owns  half  the  capital  stock,  began  the  production 


of  newsprint. 

Square  miles  of  timber  rights . 4,700 

Daily  capacity  newsprint,  tons .  550 

Hydro-electric  development,  horse¬ 
power  . 75,000 

Private  railroad,  miles .  50 

Circulation  (The  New  York  Times) 

Average  daily— year  1929 . 431,931 

Average  Sunday— year  1929 . 728,909 


1896— Circulation  Growth— 1929 


1896— Advertising  Growth— 1929 
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JOURNALISM  TEACHERS  ARE  DIVIDED 
ON  ETHICS  OF  TEACHING  PUBLICITY 


No  Decision  Reached  at  Annual  Convention  as  to  Propriety  of 
Installing  Propaganda  Courses  in  Schools — 

John  El.  Drewry  President 


^EACHERS  of  journalism  from 
*  twenty-six  states  gathered  last  week 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  for  their  first  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  the  South  in  ten 
years.  The  attendance  was  the  largest 
in  recent  years.  Boston  was  selected  as 
the  next  meeting  place  E>ec.  29,  30  and 
31,  1930. 

Outstanding  questions  discussed  were: 
Research,  editorial  content  from  the 
point  of  view  of  reader  interest,  trends  in 
community  journalism,  courses  in  pub¬ 
licity  and  reclassification  of  schools  and 
departments. 

Officers  elected  were :  President, 
John  E.  Drewry,  Georgia;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  E.  Cason,  Alabama;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Herbert,  who  will  act 
for  both  associations.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee:  Harry  B.  Center, 
Boston,  and  Blair  Converse,  Iowa  State. 
It  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  Journalism 
Quarterly,  obtain  greater  financial  back¬ 
ing  for  it,  and  Dr.  L.  F.  Mott,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  was  chosen  editor. 

The  question  of  courses  in  publicity, 
which  are  given  in  five  of  the  schools 
and  departments,  caused  soirited  discus¬ 
sion  when  presented  in  an  open  session. 
Prof.  Vernon  McKenzie  of  University 
of  Washington  led  off,  stating  there  was 
a  difference  between  straight  out-and- 
out  publicit}'  or  propaganda,  and  publicity 
for  a  cause  in  which  there  is  wide  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  no  private  gain.  He 
could  see  no  harm  in  training  for  the 
latter  which  included  such  objects  as 
creating  interest  in  Community  Chest, 
Red  Cross  and  charity  drives,  etc. 

The  crux  of  the  question  was  reached 
when  Prof.  McKenzie  asked:  “Do  we 
or  do  we  not  agree  with  the  attitude  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  to  instruct  stu¬ 
dents  in  publicity  is  a  negation  to  the 
ethics  of  journalism,  and  should  we  not 
have  any  such  courses?  Should  we  try 
to  salvage  the  souls  of  those  who  go 
into  puhlicitv  positions  and  seek  to  have 
them  fired  from  their  present  jobs?” 

Prof.  McKenzie  added  that  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  are  throwing  too  much 
responsibility  on  others  than  staff  men 
when  it  comes  to  getting  out  real  estate, 
theatrical  and  automobile  pages. 

“They  sanction  these  and  make  no 
scruples  about  it,”  he  said.  “To  what 
extent  should  we  give  training  for  this 
kind  which  requires  a  person’s  full  time 
in  preference  to  that  of  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  ?” 

No  direct  answer  to  the  ouestion  was 
forthcoming  but  several  teachers  added 
to  the  discussion.  Dean  Allen  of  Oregon 
said  there  was  no  more  valuable  work  a 
teacher  of  journalism  could  do  than 
make  an  intensive  study  of  the  whole 
problem. 

“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  hyprocrisy 
on  the  whole  question,”  continued  Dean 
Allen.  “Since  the  days  when  I  was  a 
reporter  I’ve  heard  the  city  editor  say 
‘throw  that  copy  in  the  waste  basket,  we 
never  permit  publicity.’  Too  many  times 
today  editors  line  up  with  causes  and  ask 
that  some  writer  outside  the  staff  handle 
the  material.  The  reason  publicity 
agents  are  appointed  is  because  the  news¬ 
papers  actually  advise  it.” 


Prof.  E.  W.  Smith  of  Stanford  main¬ 
tained  there  are  a  great  many  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  legitimate  publicity  and  train¬ 
ing  for  it  should  be  legitimate. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
Ivy  Lee’s  statement,  said  Prof.  H.  B. 
Center  of  Boston,  that  the  solution  lies 
with  the  newspapers  themselves.  “We 
do  not  have  a  course  at  Boston  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  have  one.  Publicity  is 
too  one-sided  and  a  person  could  hardly 
be  trained  for  that  only.” 

Prof.  Bleyer  of  W’isconsin  said  he  had 
never  offered  a  course  because  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary.  “If  we  train  our 
students  to  handle  news  as  news,”  he 
said,  “haven’t  we  done  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  publicity?” 

Prof.  McCoy  of  Minnesota  said :  “We 
are  all  opposed  to  the  kind  of  publicity 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  talking  about — 
mere  propaganda.”  He  said  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  too  involved  and  hazy  because 
publicity  included  not  only  material  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  di¬ 
rect  mail  of  all  kinds,  motion  pictures, 
radio  and  other  agencies.  If  there  is  a 
place  for  it,  he  said,  it  should  be  taught. 

Following  the  unfavorable  vote  on  a 
reclassification  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  by  Dr.  Bleyer,  presented  to  the 
schools  and  departments  association 
Monday,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
teachers  as  follows ;  “That  the  council 
on  education  for  journalism  cooperate 
with  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Eidtors  in  appointing  a  man  to 
direct  the  completion  of  a  survey  of 
courses  offered  by  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism.” 

Agreement  was  unanimous  that  it  was 
inadvisable  for  the  associations  to  con¬ 
duct  a  reclassification  as  an  adequate  re¬ 
port  could  not  be  obtained  without  an  in¬ 
tensive  survey  involving  considerable 
time  and  expense  in  order  to  reveal  the 
true  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  each 
school  and  department. 

Researches  in  journalism  completed 
by  various  schools  in  the  past,  and  now 
under  way.  was  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  Dean  .Mien,  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Bibliogranhic,  5 ;  law  of  the  press. 
25 :  content  relating  to  public  opinion 
and  ethics,  77 ;  reader  interest  in  news¬ 
papers,  87;  the  specialized  press,  28;  edi¬ 
torial  methods,  .34:  business,  mechanical 
and  advertising,  52 ;  international  journal¬ 
ism.  31;  history  of  journalism,  90;  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism,  .52 ;  miscellaneous. 
8;  text  books.  17. 

George  H.  Gallup  of  Drake  Univ¬ 
ersity,  Des  Moines.  la.,  gave  an 
analysis  of  an  objective  method  for 
determining  reader  interest.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  direct  interview  method  as 
allowing  the  reader  to  place  his  tastes 
higher  than  they  are.  He  said  most 
people  have  a  hazy  idea  of  their  reading 
desires.  A  method  he  de.scribed  as  re¬ 
liable  and  one  he  had  used  in  a  survey 
for  a  number  of  large  metropolitan 
dailies  was  the  selection  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  group.  The  investigator  places  the 
paper  before  the  reader  gets  yes  and  no 
replies  in  an  actual  tabulation  of  stories 


read.  He  described  such  a  method  as 
more  accurate  and  varying  in  cost  from 
$I0U  to  $2,000  depending  on  the  size  of 
paper. 

In  the  survey  Mr.  Gallup  conducted, 
he  found  that  the  reader  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  spends  more  time  on  feature 
than  news;  that  he  places  little  impor¬ 
tance  on  scoops,  women  read  anything 
broken  up  in  short  paragraphs  such  as 
personals,  few  men  read  continued 
stories,  two  times  as  many  women  read 
about  health  as  men,  women  of  the 
skilled  class  are  the  best  readers  of  ads, 
and  the  average  person  reads  only  a 
small  part  of  the  paper. 

“British  and  American  Editorial  At¬ 
titudes  Toward  Crime”  were  described 
by  E.  T.  Ingle  of  Florida  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  four  newspapers :  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  the  Glasgow 
Herald  as  compared  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Detroit  News.  The  research 
is  being  compiled  as  based  on  526 
editorials  copied  from  these  newspapers 
over  a  peri^  of  20  years  since  1910. 
Mr.  Ingle  said  the  English  newspapers 
showed  superiority  of  style  in  writing 
and  that  their  editors  were  everlastingly 
talking  of  justice.  American  editors,  he 
said,  wrote  continually  on  law  enforce¬ 
ment  rather  than  justice.  English  news¬ 
papers  were  characterized  as  unyield¬ 
ing  and  deadly  serious,  whereas  Am¬ 
erican  papers  seemed  sentimental,  flip¬ 
pant,  rather  smart  than  right. 

The  Baton  Rouge  State  7  lines  and 
Morning  Advocate  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
teachers  Monday  evening  at  Baton 
Rouge  Country  Club,  wild  duck  shot 
by  staff  members  being  on  the  menu. 
Esmond  Phelps,  a  practicing  attorney, 
spoke  on  “The  Newspaper  and  the 
Courts.”  He  stated  that  with  involved 
questions  the  newspapers  are  to  interpret 
to  the  public  “a  well  educated  and  well 
trained  reporter  is  needed  today  and  it 
is  good  to  see  the  progress  you  are  mak¬ 
ing.” 

At  the  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
Hotel  Heidelberg,  Louisiana  State  Univ¬ 
ersity  Department  of  Journalism,  was 
host,  M.  G.  Osborn,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  toastmaster. 


At  the  closing  session  Dean  Allen  re¬ 
ported  the  editorial  board  represented  on 
the  Quarterly  was  chosen  as  follows- 
Grant  M.  Hyde,  Wisconsin;  Allen  Sin¬ 
clair  Will,  Columbia;  Frank  L,  Martin 
Missouri;  Ralph  D.  Carey,  Oregon- 
Ralph  L.  Crossman,  Colorado:  FranUin 
Banner,  Penn  State. 

H.  B.  Center  of  Boston  presented 
resolutions  of  sympathy  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York 
University,  who  was  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  1917. 

Following  the  three  day  session  at 
the  University  of  Louisiana  delegates 
entrained  for  New  Orleans,  where  the 
Times-Picayunc  and  Tulane  University 
department  of  journalism  were  hosts  at 
a  banquet  in  the  French  Quarter  at 
Antoine’s  restaurant. 

Dorothy  Dix,  known  in  private  life 
as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gilmer,  addressd 
the  teachers  and  students  from  Tulane 
and  recotmted  her  experiences  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  syndicate  feature  in  news¬ 
papers. 


O’NEEL  HONORED 


Butler  Sigma  Delta  Cki  Men  Host  to 
National  President 


Members  of  the  Butler  University- 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  were  hosts 
last  week  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Ed¬ 
win  V.  O’Neel  of  the  staff,  Indianapolis 
Times,  who  was  elected  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fraternity  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  November. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Evan  Wal¬ 
ker,  president  of  the  chapter;  James 
Stuart,  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  past  national  president; 
S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  alumni  chapter  of  the 
fraternity;  E.  J.  Johnson  of  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  United  Press;  Prof.  De- 
Forrest  O’Dell,  head  of  the  Butler  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  department;  Prof.  J. 
Douglas  Perry  of  the  journalism  faculty 
and  O’Neel. 


DAVENPORT 


—  THE 

COMMERCIAL 

CAPITAL 


of  a  Trading 


Davenport*s  Busy  Shopping  Center  at  Second 
and  Main  Streets 


Territory  with  395,000  People 


Unie  (Slmilotte  #baen?cr 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


Leads  in  circulation  all  nevsrspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sundays. 


The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 


Davenport  »  the  largest  city 

on  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Chicago  and  Omaha,  and  between  St. 
Louii  and  Minneapolis.  Its  yearly 
factory  output  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  SSS, 000,000.  About  4,000  peo¬ 
ple  are  on  factory  payrolls  in  Daven¬ 
port,  and  the  wages  paid  them  total 
over  $5,000,000.  The  year's  bank 
clearings  are  $540,000,000.  Daven¬ 
port  is  a  center  for  rail  transportation 
in  eastern  Iowa.  Its  trading  area  ex¬ 
tends  into  six  counties. 


and  responsive  trading  area.  There 
are  approximately  16,000  families  in 
the  city  and  the  combined  circulation 
of  these  two  dailies  is  16,512.  In  the 
entire  Davenport  trading  area,  ap¬ 
proximately  45,000  families  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  these  Lee  newspapers. 


In  Davenport,  two  newspapers,  the 
Timt*  and  the  D€mocrat,  give  the 
advertiser  complete  coverage  of  a  rich 


Here's  a  market  worth  winning  and 
hundreds  of  advertisers  know  that  the 
way, to  influence  buying  power  in  this 
territory  is  through  the  Times  and 
the  Democrat.  Try  these  two  papers 
— the  results  you  get  will  make  you 
want  to  use  the  entire  list  of  Lee 
Syndicate  Newspapers. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timet 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
Trihane 


lows, 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 


Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Jaurftai 


Mason  City,  Iowa, 
G/ol>e-Gasette 


Muscatine, 

Journal 
Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Poet 
Kewanee.  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40tk  Street.  New  York 

Foreign  Advrtittng  Aopresontartioos 
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SAFETY 
GAUGE  A 


FOR  YOUR  ^ 
PITTSRURGH 
IVEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


ccurate  monthly  advertising  linage 
records,  as  compiled  by  Media  Records, 
show  how  national  advertisers  consistent¬ 
ly  apportion  their  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
advertising  appropriations.  They  spend 
the  major  share  in  The  Press  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  want  sales  .  .  .  and  they  find 
month  after  month  that  The  Press  Has 
the  Habit  of  Producing  Results. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929, 
The  Press  published  4,130,436  lines  of 
national  advertising  or  160,285  lines 
more  than  the  combined  national  total 
of  the  other  two  Pittsburgh  papers. 

There  need  be  no  guess-work  about 
covering  the  rich  Pittsburgh  market. 
The  experience  of  thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  national  advertisers  serves  as  a 
Safety  Gauge  for  your  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


takett  from  Metiia  HrronU,  ime. 
itmti  are  e«rlu«lre  of  rtdv^rtUtnn  itt  mttiiomoi  mmga* 
«ifte  •ecfion  sthtrihot^  by  the  otkrr  PiftUHsrfth 
ereaing  amJ  SontJay  paprr. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  SCRIPPS  .  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


V 
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HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT  CENSORSHIP 
NIPPED  BY  DAILIES’  PROTEST 

Captious  New  Mexico  Bureau,  Piqued  by  “Misquotations,” 
Thought  “Handouts”  Would  Solve  Difficulties,  but 
Reverted  to  Custom  in  Face  of  Opposition 


A  RULING  in  the  New  Mexico  high¬ 
way  department  that  all  its  news 
would  be  issued  in  “handouts”  and  that 
reportorial  contact  with  officials  hence¬ 
forth  would  be  banned,  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  recently  from  New 
Mexico  papers,  and  resulted  in  a 
statement  by  Governor  Dillon  that  led 
to  the  collapse  of  the  ruling.  After  a 
vigorous  three-day  newspaper  castigation, 
reporters  were  obtaining  their  department 
news  from  the  source  in  their  accustomed 
manner. 

It  started  Dec.  30  when  Ladd  Hay- 
stead,  director  of  the  service  department 
of  the  state  highway  department,  issued 
a  statement  saying  that  all  news  of  the 
department  would  come  exclusively  from 
his  office.  The  fact  that  “stories  given 
out  by  word  of  mouth  have  frequently 
been  misquoted”  was  given  as  the  reason. 

An  editorial  in  the  State  Tribune  of 
the  same  date  forecast  the  immediate 
defeat  of  the  ruling,  and  stated  that  the 
Tribune  itself  would  not  accept  the 
“handouts.” 

“We  don't  think  the  department  will 
succeed  either  in  gagging  the  press  of 
New  Mexico  or  in  forcing  down  the 
throats  of  New  Mexico  readers  indigest- 
able  highway  department  propaganda,” 
the  editorial  stated. 

The  Tribune,  however,  did  see  fit  on 
that  date,  to  publish  one  of  the  “hand¬ 
outs,”  under  the  capricious  heading 
“Bulletin  No.  1.”  Two  days  later  the 
bulletin  was  declared  inaccurate  by  high¬ 
way  officials. 

On  Dec.  31,  the  Tribune  published  a 
symposium  of  opinions  of  New  Mexico 
editors  concerning  the  proposed  censor¬ 
ship.  Those  condemning  the  action  in¬ 
cluded  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Fort 
Sumner  Review,  Tucumcarf  American, 
Roswell  Dispatch,  Roy  Record,  Gallup 
Independent,  and  Gallup  Herald.  In  ef¬ 
fect  editors  of  these  papers  stated  they 
wanted  highway  department  news  un¬ 
censored  or  not  at  all. 

An  interview  with  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  officials  was  also  published,  in 
which  the  official  said  that  it  was  “un¬ 
fortunate”  that  Haystead’s  statement  got 
out. 

A  box  in  the  story  told  that  Hay- 
stead’s  salary  had  been  raised  from  $200 
to  $300  a  month. 

The  interview  with  the  Governor,  in 
w^hich  he  stated  he  did  not  believe  the 
highway  department  would  attempt  to 
censor  the  news,  a  statement  which  evi¬ 
dently  caused  the  department  to  abandon 
its  new  practice  and  revert  to  custom, 
appeared  Jan.  1.  But  the  State  Tribune 
did  not  choose  to  end  the  controversy. 
Its  editorial  of  that  date  said : 

“Officials  disclaim  any  intent  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  censorship  over  state  highway  de¬ 
partment  news.  Naturally  we  take  their 
word  for  it  that  reporters  will  continue 
to  have  access  to  the  department.  That 
phase  of  the  situation  is  cleared  up. 

“The  incident  does  serve  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  for  the  moment  on  the  elaborate 
system  of  propaganda  established  by  the 
department. 

“The  department  at  present  is  spend¬ 
ing  $800  per  month  in  salaries  alone  for 
‘contact’  and  publicity  men. 

“Mr.  Haystead,  of  the  service  bureau, 
is  paid  $300  per  month.  That’s  more 
salary  than  is  received  by  the  state  treas¬ 
urer,  who  must  make  a  million  dollar 
bond ;  it’s  more  than  the  salary  of  the 
state  auditor,  the  state  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  the  secretary  of  state,  the  land 

AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE 

Youiiit  attractive  advertisinji  woman  of  proven 
executive  abiUt.v  deeirefi  connection  with  larte 
newFiiaiier  or  succeesful  woman'a  maxazine 
Hixhl)  educated  and  cultured,  liaa  valuable 
contacts  and  an  enviable  reputation  and  record, 
seliinc  space  for  leadinic  metrottolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
Address  Box  D-945.  %  Editor  A  Publisher. 


commissioner,  the  corporation  commis¬ 
sioners. 

“The  Tribune  queried  about  20  editors 
for  their  comment  on  the  pro^sal  that 
reporters  be  done  away  with  in  collec¬ 
tion  of  highway  news.  Ten  of  them 
replied  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Ten  did 
not  reply. 

“We  are  just  a  little  surprised  that 
there  are  ten  editors  in  New  Mexico  who 
are  apparently  indifferent  to  the  question 
of  news  censorship  and  propaganda. 
Perhaps  they  agree  with  Mr.  Haystead 
that  objection  to  feeding  readers  with  an 
undiluted  diet  of  propaganda  is  making  a 
‘tempest  in  a  teapot.’  ” 

At  another  time  recently.  Governor 
Dillon  urged  newspaper  editors  to  con¬ 
certed  efforts  in  the  publication  of  op¬ 
timistic  editorials  on  the  business  out¬ 
look,  and  in  “writing  up”  business  stor¬ 
ies  “under  larger  headlines.”  Concern¬ 
ing  this  statement,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  said  editorially  Dec.  31 : 

“The  Governor  of  New  Mexico  doubt¬ 
less  means  well,  but  he  is  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  The  mission  of  the  news¬ 
papers  is  to  print  facts  and  honestly  to 
interpret  them.  The  existing  facts  are 
not  so  alarming  that  we  need  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand.  We  are  facing  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  normal  recession  from 
an  abnormal  upward  wave.  But  we  are 
taking  measures  under  Executive  guid¬ 
ance,  to  restrict  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

“Men  need  not  have  news  doped  to 
give  them  courage.  Propaganda  is  in¬ 
sipid  medicine.  The  situation  calls  less 
for  self-deception  than  for  hard  and  con¬ 
structive  work  and  loyalty  to  a  naviga¬ 
tor  who  thoroughly  knows  the  channel.” 

TO  SEEK  LOST  CONTINENT 

Chicago  Daily  News  Writer  Will 
Explore  Southern  Pacific 

Robert  J.  Casey,  author,  traveler  and 
staff  writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
plans  to  leave  soon  on  a  new  quest  for 
adventure — a  search  for  traces  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  lost  continent  believed  to  have 
vanished  into  the  southern  Pacific  ocean 
centuries  ago.  His  contemplated  20,000 
mile  trip  will  require  approximately  six 
months  and  will  take  him  through  the 
south  sea  islands.  He  will  write  of  his 
adventures  for  the  Daily  News  and  will 
also  take  along  movie  cameras  to  record 
his  trip. 

Casey  plans  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
about  Jan.  20  for  Tahiti,  whence  he  will 
go  by  schooner  to  Easter  island,  where 
he  will  begin  his  one-man  exploration. 
This  will  be  his  fifth  adventure  trip 
abroad.  A  year  ago  he  plunged  alone 
into  the  wilds  of  Cambodia  and  found 
an  ancient  jungle-covered  deserted  city 
of  the  vanished  Khmers. 


T  T  because 

The  Florida 
Times-Union  has  so 
consistently  served  its 
readers  dependably  that  ^ 

they  respond  to  its  advertisers 
so  spontaneously;  and  on 
^  these  two  foundation  stones 
has  arisen  the  reputation 
'  'X  for  being  “Florida’s 
Foremost  N  e  w  s  - 


5Floriiia^imcs-iluion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


BROADCASTING  NEWS 

Rochester  Times-Union  Using  Station 
WHAM  Twice  Daily 

Believing  that  if  the  public  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  news  bulletins  by  radio  the  broad¬ 
cast  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
newspapers,  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  started  the  new  year  by 
going  on  the  air  twice  daily  through 
WHAM,  operated  by  the  Stromberg- 
Carlson  ComMny  in  Rochester. 

News  bulletins  are  broadcast  daily 
between  noon  and  12:15  p.  m.,  and  from 
6  p.  m.  to  6:15  p.  m.  over  a  special 
“mike”  installed  in  the  Times-Union 
news  rooms.  A.  J.  Sigl,  radio  editor,  is 
making  the  announcements. 

INCREASES  1930  APPROPRIATION 

The  Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wis.,  makers  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
sausage,  will  increase  its  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  50  per  cent  during  1930,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Hartman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  L.  Sugden  advertising 
agency,  307  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  which  has  handled  the  Jones 
farm  advertising  account  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  past  year  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase,  he  said. 

PUBLISHERS  GIVE  CHIMES 

H.  K.  Hubbard  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Ada  Hubbard,  publishers  of  the  Belle- 
jountaine  (O.)  Daily  Examiner,  have 
presented  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Bellefountaine  the  “Hubbard 
Memorial  Chimes.”  The  chimes  will  be 
dedicated  Easter  Sunday. 

DISTRIBUTED  TOYS 

The  San  Antonio  Light  sponsored  dis¬ 
tribution  of  toys  to  about  3,000  children 
at  Christmas.  The  toys  were  distributed 
by  San  Antonio  firemen,  many  of  them 
being  contributed  by  their  former  own¬ 
ers  and  reconditioned  in  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  workshop. 


COMPILING  OPINIONS 
ON  TESTIMONIALS 

Chicago  B,  B.  B.  Aiding  National 
Group  in  Surveying  Attitude 
of  AdvertUera  on  That 
Type  of  Copy 

Flint  Grinnell,  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Better  Business  Bureau,  has 
members  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Council  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  testimonials  in  advertizing 
to  assist  the  committee  in  charge  of 
formulating  a  uniform  set  of  standards 
of  practice  soon  to  be  issued  to  adver¬ 
tisers  all  over  the  country  by  47  better 
business  bureaus  in  as  many  cities. 

“The  committee  in  charge  of  this  com¬ 
pilation  is  making  every  effort  to  present 
a  reasonable  and  a  workable  yardstick 
by  which  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of 
advertising  may  be  measured,”  he  said 
“One  of  the  standards  to  which  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  asked  to  adhere  has  to  do 
with  the  use  of  testimonials. 

“Some  advertisers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  testimonial  advertising  is  the  only 
type  suited  to  their  particular  businesses; 
others  feel  that  all  testimonial  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  branded  as  ‘bunk,’  and 
consider  it  almost  in  the  light  of  unfair 
competition;  still  others  feel  that  testi¬ 
monials  have  a  definite  place  in  modem 
advertising.  These  latter  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  use  of  testimonials  which  is 
detrimental,  but  rather  the  gross  misuse." 

AIDED  WAR  VETERANS 

One  of  the  Christmas  activities  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  was  to 
raise  a  fund  to  buy  clothes  for  World 
War  veterans  at  the  U.  S.  Hospital  in 
Memphis.  This  activity  was  erroneously 
reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  program.  Both  papers  aided 
the  community  fund  in  wiping  out  a 
$100,000  deficit  just  before  Christmas. 


BEUEVE  IT  OR  NOT- 

—  with  apologies  to  Ripley  — 

There  is  an  extinct  volcano  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Eg5rpt  (Southern  Illinois)  produces  more  oil  than  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Cairo,  Illinois,  is  south  of  the  majority  of  Kentucky. 
Southern  Illinois  produces  95  per  cent  of  the  fluorspar 
(steel  flux)  of  the  world. 

Egypt  of  Illinois  contains  more  tillable  land  than  all  of 
New  Englemd. 

America’s  largest  airport  is  located  in  Southern  Illinois. 
The  largest  strip  coal  mine  area  in  the  world  is  in  Egypt 
of  Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois  has  not  mined  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  its  coal  deposits. 

The  Egyptian  Empire  in  Illinois  shipped  4,500  carloads 
of  peaches  in  1 929. 

THIS  AREA  IS  SERVED  BY 

evening  newspapers  in  one  newspaper  towns  where  the  home 
papers  are  read  by  98  per  cent  English  speaking  races;  where 
there  is  no  waste  circulation  thru  “extras”;  and  where  there 
are  readers  with  money  to  spend  for  nationally  advertised 

goods. 

Investigate  EGYPT’S  ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 


Cairo  Citizen 

Carbondaie  Free  Prew 

Du  Quoin  Call 

Harrisburg  Register 

Marion  Republican 

Mount  Vernon  Register-News 

West  Frankfort  American 


Benton  Evening  News 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Eldorado  Journal 
Lawrenceville  Record 
Mount  Carmel  Republican-Register 
Murphysboro  Independent 


All  located  in  EGYPT,  Southern  Illinois 
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NEWS  Circulation 
for  1929 


January 
February 
March  . 
April  .  . 
May.  .  . 
June.  .  . 
July  .  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


.  160,968 
.  162,846 
.  165,070 
•11  ...  .  166,254 

Y .  166,690 

e .  166,349 

^ .  166,490  A  *1  f 

fust . . .  168,714  Average  Daily  Increase  Over 

December,  1928 

ember.  .  177,013  _ 

ember.  .  178,996 

trage  Daily  Net  Paid)  ^ 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York* s  Greatest  Newspaper 


(Average  Daily  Net  Paid) 


Info  the  New  Year  with 
the  Highest  Circulation 
in  News  History! 

December,  1929 

City  and  Suburban  .  .  154,539 
Country .  24,457 

Average  Daily  1  42 

Net  Paid  X  # 


National  Representatives 


Kelly-Smith  Company 


New  York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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BANKS  FIND  ADVERTISING  OF  TRUST 
SERVICES  IN  DAILIES  VALUABLE 

Trust  Companies  and  Life  Insurance  Underwriters  Co-operated 
on  Campaign  in  Tulsa — Mats  Being  Supplied  to 
*  Banks  by  National  Group 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  newspaper  cam-  man  seemingly  was  content  to  think  of 
paign  from  an  unexpected  source  his  insurance  in  a  round  sum  but  the 
developed  for  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  news-  modern  tendency  is  to  view  it  in  terms 
papers  when  the  life  insurance  under-  of  income,  which  the  proceeds,  properly 
writers  and  the  trust  companies  of  the  invested,  will  produce.  This  new  view- 
city  pooled  forces  to  interest  the  public  point— together  with  the  desire  to  pro- 

, - -  test  insurance  money  from  possible  dis- 

I  - ; -  sipation  or  loss  by  beneficiaries — has 

i  /  just  couldn’t  brought  to  corporate  fiduciaries  a  most 

U  £*  !  impressive  volume  of  insurance  trust 

J\CrXlSC  business.  Given  sensible  and  attractive 

'  - — — - 1  trust  advertising,  a  well-planned  follow- 

r—i  HIIM  inquiries  received  and  good 

service  on  the  part  of  the  trust  depart- 
JSS.  ment,  it  should  be  no  trouble  to  develop 

a  much  larger  volume  of  trust  business.” 
More  than  500  trust  departments  of 
M ^ banks  or  trust  companies  subscribe  to  a 
monthly  newspaper  advertising  service 
.  ..  ~  '  **  supplied  them  by  the  Trust  Company 

!  Division  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
iTTii* 17.!’ !Tf iv ■  !  sociation,  110  East  42d  street.  New 

-  York  City.  In  decided  contrast  to  the 
1  dull  and  heavy  copy  once  thought  required 
-  w  M  lor  bank  advertising  are  the  bright  and 

M  t  modern  advertisements  for  newspaper 

T""*,'"*. ,*•*"■* 7",**  use  featured  each  month,  and  published 

riTL-IrJrFEr  throughout  the  country. 

..  t.  if  ..t  -  The  typography  is  varied  and  modern, 

'  the  work  of  a  nationally  prominent 
artist  in  use  of  type.  The  illustrations 
are  up-to-the-minute,  the  copy  “down  to 
earth”.  Piach  local  bank  is  invited  not 
'~7:  ,  .  ■  r  j  II..  ouly  to  publish  the  copy  in  its  local 

One  of  the  series  of  ads  prepared  b>  paper,  but  also  to  reprint  it  to  enclose 
the  Trust  Company  Division,  Amen-  outgoing  statements  and  mail  and  to 

can  Bankers  Association.  display  in  the  banking  quarters, 

in  their  mutual  services  in  life  insurance  The  newspaper  advertising  is  regarded 
trusts.  “background”  for  breaking  down 


One  of  the  series  of  ads  prepared  by 
the  Trust  Company  Division,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers’  Association. 

in  their  mutual  services  in  life  insurance 
trusts. 


“We  think  the  plan  was  very  success-  sales  resistance  rather  than  judged  en- 
ful,”  stated  E.  Fred  Johnson,  vice-pres-  tirely  by  its  inquiry-producing  power, 
ident  of  the  Exchange  Trust  Company,  Several  hundred  of  the  trust  companies 
one  of  the  participating  advertisers,  now  are  equipping  themselves  to  close 
“The  plan  consisted  of  a  series  of  ad-  business  through  personal  solicitations: 
vertisements  which  ran  for  eight  weeks  one  New  York  trust  company  has  20 
in  the  two  Tulsa  Sunday  newspapers.  A  “new  business  men”  under  a  sales  man- 
Life  Insurance  Underwriters  .\ssocia-  ager  who  contact  present  and  prospective 
tion  advertisement  would  run  in  one  banking  customers  on  trusts.  The  ob- 
paper,  and  a  Trust  Company  advertise-  taining  of  trust  accounts,  even  though 
ment  in  the  other,  alternating.  tlie  larger  revenue  from  them  will  not 

“The  underwriters  used  the  same  sig-  accrue  to  the  bank  for  some  years,  often 
nature  each  time,  with  the  names  of  all  helps  sell  other  services  of  the  institu- 
the  participating  companies  and  their  tion. 

representatives,  but  each  of  the  four  A  survey  of  100  institutions  showed 
trust  companies  ran  two  advertisements  that  newspaper  space  occupied  the  lead- 
under  their  own  signature,  for  their  part,  ing  place  in  bank  budgets.  Fifty-eight 
We  feel  the  plan  fulfilled  its  purpose,  per  cent  of  these  institutions  spend  from 
which  was  not  only  to  create  good-will  40  to  6.s  per  cent  of  their  budget  in  such 
for  the  trust  companies  and  sympathy  space. 

with  its  services  among  the  underwrit-  .  Gne  hank  in  18  months  spent  $65,000 

ers,  but  also  to  create  in  the  public  mind  lu  newspaper  trust  space,  with  keyed 

the  fact  that  there  is  co-operation  among  copy  calling  for  a  booklet.  Three  hun- 

trust  companies  and  life  insurance  under-  dred  and  fifty-seven  requests  were  re¬ 
writers.”  ceived.  Some  were  discarded  as  of 

Not  onlv  co-operative  campaigns,  but  little  value,  but  about  $4,000,000  worth 


paper  advertising  (1)  to  keep  our  name 
before  our  prospects  who  would  never 
1^  reached  by  mail  or  personal  solicita¬ 
tion;  (2)  to  pave  the  way  for  our 
solicitors  so  the  prospect  will  be  partly 
sold  when  first  called  upon;  and  (3)  not 
to  bring  in  traceable  returns.” 

Several  hundred  coupons  from  adver¬ 
tising  offering  a  booklet,  “100  questions 
and  answers  about  life  insurance  trusts” 
were  produced  by  an  eastern  bank, 
whose  advertising  manager  commented: 

“Newspaper  ads  are  read  and  they 
should  constitute  the  backbone  of  every 
campaign.  We  are  thoroughly  sold  on 
the  personal  solicitation  of  trust  business, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  makes  the  job  of 
selling  a  prospect  easier  than  if  he  were 
approached  cold,  without  pre-knowledge 
of  our  activity  in  trust  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  business.” 

The  Trust  Company  Division,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association,  recently  ad¬ 
vised  its  members : 

“The  present  large  expenditures  in 
newspapers  seem  to  be  justified  if  the 
views  of  these  advertising  officers  and 
the  experience  of  their  institutions  can 
be  accepted  as  indicating  the  value  of 
this  medium.  All  seem  convinced  that 
newspaper  space  is  a  sound  investment 
which  brings  real  returns.” 

OUTFITS  DRUM  CORPS 

Frederick  I.  Thompson,  publisher  of 
the  Mobile  Register  and  associated  news¬ 
papers.  has  donated  all  instruments 
needed  for  the  new  fire  department  drum 
and  bugle  corps  of  Mobile.  This  dona¬ 
tion  was  made  after  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  had  failed  to  raise  the  funds  by 
public  subscription. 

OFFERS  WEEKLY  BONUSES 

The  Neno  York  Anicricait  is  offering 
three  weekly  awards  of  ten  dollars  each 
for  the  best  story  written  by  a  member 
of  the  rewrite  staff,  for  the  best  story 
written  by  a  memlier  of  the  reportorial 
staff  and  for  the  best  suggestion  for  a 
story. 


also  between  500  and  1,000  individual  con¬ 
tinuous  educational  newspaper  “pushes” 
are  arousing  the  interest  of  the  prop¬ 


ertied  public  for  the  appointment  of  bank  summarizes:  “We  expect  news- 

trust  companies  as  executors  and  trustees  — - -  - - 

of  estates.  Fifty  per  cent  of  mounting  ^ 

expenditures  for  trust  service  are  being  V 

invested  systematically  in  newspapers  by 
bankers  who  recognize  they  must  keep 

pace  with  a  fast-moving  age.  was  the  average  net  paid 

A  total  of  44,375  appointments  of  trust  daily  circulation  of  The  Bal- 
companies  and  te^s  as  executors  and  timore  Sun  (morning  and 

trustees  during  1928 — an  increase  of  49  .  .  \  c 

per  cent  over  1927— is  shown  in  a  na-  evening  issues)  for  the 

tional  survey  of  the  Trust  Company  month  of 

division  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso-  _  _  ^  Cknft 

ciation.  This  represented  a  655  per  cent  L/0CCIlflDCrj 

increase  over  1923,  462  per  cent  over 

1924,  243  per  cent  over  1925  and  132  The  average  net  paid  circu- 

per  cent  increase  over  1926.  lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 

More  than  a  billiM  J^oUars  m  life  gUN  per  Sunday  for  the 

insurance  now  is  protected  by  trust  l  imn 

agreements.  During  1928  some  $700,-  month  of  December,  1929, 

000,000  worth  of  such  agreements  were  was  197,258. 
placed  with  banks. 

“A  significant  change  is  taking  place  Ever^hing  tn  EmltiiMre 

in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  in  nevoiv^  Arouna 

regard  to  their  life  insurance,”  according  T’H  F  Q  I  I 

to  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  m  •  *^7*7®* 

the  Guaranty  Trust  (Tomp^y,  New  Morning  Evening  Sunday 

York.  “Until  recent  years,  the  average  n-  ■  ■  . . — 


GIVING  FREE  CLASSIFIED ' 
ADS  TO  X)B  HUNTE^ 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  Offe, 

Holds  Good  Until  Feb.  1 _ 

Employers  Urged  to 
Help 

Until  Feb.  1  the  Charlotte  (NC) 
Observer,  in  order  to  relieve  insofar  as 
it  may  the  temporary  unemployment 
situation,  will  insert  free  of  charge  all 
situation  wanted  ads  for  people  livinz 
within  the  radius  of  its  circulation.  ^ 
ads  will  be  run  for  three  days. 

Both  white  and  colored  persons  who 
are  out  of  employment  at  this  time,  have 
been  urged  to  avail  themsolves  of  this 
free  service  in  an  invitation  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  in  heavy  type  in  a  black 
border  on  the  front  page  of  the  Ob¬ 
server. 

This  offer,  of  course,  includes  all 
clerical  help,  such  as  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  domestic  help,  such  as  janitors, 
cooks,  housemaids,  and  in  fact  positions 
of  every  description.  The  service  is 
free,  not  even  an  obligation  implied,  and 
the  Observer  states  that  it  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  the  offer  is  not  generally 
availed  of. 

Employers  have  been  urged  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Observer. 

LAUNCHES  SPRING  PROGRAM 

Copy  exploiting  St.  Louis  manufac¬ 
turers  and  jobbers  will  be  placed  in  180 
leading  newspapers  of  the  south  and  east 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  of  the  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  which  is  handling  the  account.  A 
appropriation  of  $21,000  is  spent  on  this 
copy,  which  appears  regularly  twice  a 
year  immediately  in  advance  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  buying  seasons.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  copy  is  to  at¬ 
tract  merchants  to  buy  geiods  in  St. 
Louis  for  retailing. 


the  Sweetheart  of 
the  Comic  Fans 

By  FRANK  GODWIN 


of  business  and  $6,000,000  prospective 
business  was  uncovered. 

The  advertising  manager  of  another 


DAILY-STRIP 

and 

COMIC  PAGE 


is  seldom  that  a 
comic  gets  the  public 
approval  that  CONNIE 
has  enjoyed  so  soon  after 
its  introduction,  but  it  has 
all  the  necessary  elements 
of  good  art,  adventure, 
romance  and  wholesome^ 


— W.  L.  Dickey, 

KANSAS  CITY 
JOURNAL-POST. 


w 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE  3% 

Independence  Sq.,  Philadelphia  y 
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The  San  Francisco  News 
in  December  gained  207,- 
190  lines  of  advertising  as 
compared  with  the  gain 
of  91,724  lines  by  the  other 
evening  newspaper.  The 
linage  gain  of  the  News 
was  60,000  greater  than 
the  combined  gains  of  all 
other  San  Francisco  daily 
newspapers. 


San  Francisco  News 


A  Seri p  p  s  -  H  oward  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOVVARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO. LOS  ANGELES.  DALLAS  .  DETROIT  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  BUFFALO  .  ATLANTA 
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UTILITIES  BEGIN  DEFENSE  OF  PUBLICITY 
ACTIVITIES  BEFORE  TRADE  BODY 

Two  Pounds  of  Handout  Material  Presented  to  Correspondents 
at  Opening  of  Hearings — Declare  U.  S.  Requested 
Them  To  Use  Propaganda 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washincton  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Nearly  two  pounds  of  prepared  pub-  fropi  Washington  dated  Feb.  21  (1918), 
licity  was  distributed  by  public  utility  headed  “M’Adoo  Seeks  Help  for  Public 
associations  to  each  correspondent  cover-  Utilities”,  containing  a  letter  from 
ing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  William  G.  McAdoo,  who  was  then 
investigation  of  power  propaganda  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Woodrow 
first  day  of  the  hearings  in  which  the  Wilson,  President,  and  President  Wil- 
utility  organizations  began  to  present  son’s  reply; 

their  side  of  the  story.  2.  A  45-page  pamphlet  giving  the  re- 

When  correspondents  gathered  in  the  port  of  the  Committee  on  Propaganda 
hearing  room,  a  hand-out  was  distributed  in  the  Schools  of  the  Natiwial  Education 
bearing  the  heading,  “Joint  Committee  Association; 

of  National  Utility  Associations,”  and  3.  A  6-page  mimeographed  collection 
“For  Release  not  Earlier  than  11  a.m.  of  extracts  of  letters  from  school  prin- 
Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  1930.”  The  state-  cipals  to  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Public 
mint  follows  in  full:  Utility  Information  commenting  upon 

“Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. — In  open-  the  pamphlets  sent  for  the  schotJs; 
ing  the  case  for  ^e  utilities  in  relation  4.  A  similar  15-page  collection  of  ex- 
to  their  alleged  propaganda  activities  tracts  from  letters  of  school  principals 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ordering  these  pamphlets  after  having 
today,  Bernard  F.  Weadock,  special  received  a  sample  copy; 
counsel,  began  to  outline  the  evidence  5.  An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the 
which  he  will  introduce  to  clarify  and  National  Education  Association’s  propa- 
complete  the  record  of  the  Commission  ganda  committee,  the  analysis  having  been 
hearings  to  date.  Inquiry  by  the  Com-  prepared  by  Mr.  Weadock; 
mission  into  informational  activities  of  6.  A  chart  consisting  of  18  very  large 
the  utilities  was  begun  in  April,  1928,  as  pages  analyzing  the  booklets  distributed 
directed  by  Senate  Resolution  83.  by  state  and  regional  bureaus  to  schools, 

“Mr.  Weadock  stated  that  the  record  showing  the  difference  in  each  instance 
oj  the  proceedings  to  date,  though  vol-  between  the  particular  pamphlet  and  the 
uminous,  is  incomplete  and  portions  so  model  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Na- 
fragmentary  as  to  be  misr^resentative.  tional  Electric  Light  Association,  but  not 
“Mr.  Weadock  said  that  in  the  course  mentioning  the  school  pamphlets,  used  in 
of  his  presentation  he  will  show:  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Wash- 

“1.  That  the  publicity  activities  of  the  ington,  and  Oregon,  which  received  the 
utilities  originated  in  response  to  a  greatest  condemnation  when  the  Corn- 
government  request  made  during  the  war  mission  revealed  their  nature ; 
urging  the  utilities  to  secure  public  7.  A  75-page  mimeographed  diKument 
support  fo.r  a  necessary  national  industry,  showing  all  the  kinds  of  publicity  and 
important  both  in  peace  and  war.  advertising  matter  received  and  used  in 

“2.  That  after  the  war  various  channels  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  public  schools; 


quest  of  the  government.  The  letter  ported  fully  previously  in  EDr«»  i 
from  Mr.  McAdoo  to  President  Wilson,  Publisher,  be  organized.  ® 

dated  Feb.  15,  1918,  transmitted  menro-  Most  of  the  first  day’s  hearing  « 
randa  and  communications  from  utility  which  no  witnesses  were  called,  Mr 
interests  setting  forth  their  war-time  \\'eadock  merely  outlining  the  cai  anj 
needs,  including  higher  rates  on  account  intri^ucing  exhibits,  was  devoted  to  dis- 
of  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  need  cussion  of  the  school  publicity.  One  ex- 
for  assistance  in  financing  “unavoidable  hibit  was  introduced  to  show  that  the 
extension  of  service”,  need  for  some  way  Connecticut  utility  information  bureau 
to  take  care  of  obligations  maturing  had  writteii  and  distributed  a  new  school 
during  the  war,  and  relieif  from  being  parnphlet  since  the  Commission’s  investi. 
required  to  undertake  such  things  as  gation  brought  publicity  to  the  “Coo- 
paving,  undergrounding  of  wires,  dupli-  necticut  Catechisin.”  The  “Connecticut 
cations,  and  unnecessary  extensions  of  Catechism”  contained  material  statine 
service.  municipally  owned  public  utilities  cor 

President  Wilson’s  reply  dated  Feb.  the  consumer  more  than  privately  owned 
19,1918,  said:  utilities,  that  the  people  of  the  United 

“I  have  examined  with  care  the  memo-  States  are  against  government  owner- 
randa  and  letters  which  you  transmitted  ship,  that  the  cost  of  jiving  is  higher 
to  me  with  your  letter  r^arding  the  where  utilities  are  publicly  owned,  and 
importance  of  the  public  service  utilities  that  to  complain  of  bad  service  of  public 
as  a  part  of  our  national  equipment,  utilities  is  advertising  one’s  hometown 
especially  in  wartime.  It  is  essential  as  a  bad  place  to  live  in.  This  material 
that  these  utilities  should  be  maintained  has  been  eliminated  in  the  new  “Facts 
at  their  maximum  efficiency  and  that  About  Connecticut  Public  Utilities"  now 
everything  reasonablv  possible  should  .he  being  sent  to  the  schools, 
done  with  that  end  in  view.  I  hope  that  Starting  with  the  one  in  Illinois,  there 
state  and  local  authorities,  where  they  are  now  28  regional  public  utility  in. 
have  not  already  done  so,  will,  when  the  formation  bureaus,  Mr.  Weadock  said, 
facts  are  properly  laid  before  them,  covering  39  states.  The  work  of  these 
respond  promptly  to  the  necessities  of  has  been  brought  out  in  the  commission’s 
the  situation.  earlier  hearings. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  com-  .  Denying  charges  that  the  electric 
municate  with  the  local  authorities  when-  light  and  pow'er  industry  planned  to 
ever  the  information  in  your  possession  spend  $28,000,000  to  $^,000,000  in  1928 
suggests  that  such  a  course  is  desirable  for  newspaper  advertising  to  influence 
and  in  the  national  interests.”  editorial  opinion  in  their  favor,  Weadock 

A  similar  sympathetic  letter  was  re-  presented  to  the  commission  on  'Thurs- 
ceived  from  Mr.  Williams.  day  a  summary  of  electricity  company 

As  further  evidence  of  the  govern-  advertising  indicating  that  the  estimated 
ment’s  having  asked  the  utilities  to  expenditure  for  newspaper  advertising 
undertake  their  publicity  progr-  Mr.  amounted  to  only  $8,425,320. 

Weadock  introduced  extracts  from  a  - 

speech  made  by  President  Wilson  at  the  JOINS  MONITOR  STAFF 

mid-year  conference  of  the  American  Rex  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Electric  Railway  Association  on  Jan.  P.  Miller  of  Kansas  City,  has  been  ap- 
29,  1915.  pointed  Paris  manager  and  European 

No  other  evidence  was  introduced  to  correspondent  for  the  Christian  Scwki 
show  that  President  Wilson  or  any  other  Monitor.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Rhodes  sc^ 
government  official  suggested  or  re-  lar.  He  was  assistant  United  State 
quested  that  the  publicity  campaign  car-  trade  commissioner  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
ried  on  by  the  public  utilities,  and  re-  before  joining  the  Monitor. 


of  information,  including  state  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus,  were  utilized  by  the  utili¬ 
ties,  to  assist  in  securing  public  under- 
slandinf  of  the  necessity  for  expansion 
and  development  to  keep  pace  with  the 
nation’s  growth. 

“3.  That  in  line  wnth  this  effort  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  inform  the  public 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  publications. 

“4.  That  utility  activities  in  connection 
with  schools  and  colleges  were  with  the 
sanction  of  the  educational  authorities. 

“5.  That  with  trifling  exceptions  utility 
pamphlets  made  available  to  the  schools 
were  non-controversial  and  were  wholly 
factual  and  technical  in  their  nature. 

“6.  That  it  has  long  been  customary 
for  the  schools  to  secure  such  information 
from  all  classes  of  industry. 

“7.  That  advertising  by  the  utilities 
was  necessary  either  to  provide  new 
financing,  to  sell  electrical  appliances,  or 
to  promote  the  wider  use  of  electricity. 

“8.  That  compared  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  the  per  cent  of  gross  revenues  used 
for  advertising  by  the  utilities  has  been 
small. 

“9.  That  the  utilities  have  never  en¬ 
deavored,  nor  do  they  believe  it  possible, 
to  influence  the  attitude  of  newspapers 
by  means  of  advertising. 

“10.  That  while  a  few  individual  em¬ 
ployes  out  of  a  quarter  million  in  the 
industry  throughout  the  United  States 
have  made  mistakes  in  trying  to  tell  the 
utility  story,  no  evidence  has  been  offered 
to  show  that  these  errors  in  judgment  or 
zeal  were  ever  approved  or  countenanced 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“11.  That  although  utility  publicity  was 
started  for  economic  reasons,  the  industry 
was  forced  toi  extend  its  efforts  in  order 
to  contend  with  an  organized  and  com¬ 
prehensive  campaign  of  hostile  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
organizations  opposed  to  utility  develop¬ 
ment  by  private  enterprise.” 

In  addition  to  this  hand-out,  the  other 
material  distributed  to  correspondents  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  hearing,  totalling 
30  ounces,  was: 

1.  A  photostat  of  a  story  from  the 
New  York  Times,  containing  a  story 


8.  A  3-page  mimeographed  summary 
and  analysis  of  the  Cleveland  booklet, 
showing  something  of  the  different  kinds 
of  advertising  and  publicity  matter  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  schools,  specifically  men¬ 
tioning,  among  other  sources,  several 
large  newspapers  as  among  those  furn¬ 
ishing  free  materials  to  the  schools. 

The  utility  associations  had  kindly 
marked  some  of  the  most  friendly  of  the 
letters  received  from  school  principals 
so  that  correspondents  could  easily  find 
them.  In  fact,  they  furnished  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  writing  the  story  of 
the  hearing  except  scissors  and  paste. 
Several  large  boxes  were  brought  into 
the  hearing  room  containing  material  to 
be  introduced  and  distributed  lateir  in 
the  hearings. 

The  Wilson  and  McAdoo  letters  and 
one  received  from  John  Skelton 
Williams,  who  was  comptroller  of  the 
currency  at  the  time,  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Weadock  in  his  announced  effort 
to  prove  that  the  electricity,  gas,  street 
railway,  and  telephone  utilities  under¬ 
took  their  publicity  campaign  at  the  re- 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is  On  The  Air! 

now  inchides  a  quettion  box 
and  if  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  •  •  • 

Current  News  Features  Jnc. 

WashinetoB,  D.  C. 


ONE  QUALITY 


LET  CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING  * 

LIGHTEN  YOUR  = 

COMPOSING  ROOM  TROUBLES  - 

•n 

By  eliminating  the  hot  form  Certified  Dry  Mat  cold 
stereotyping  has  been  a  big  step  forward  in  the  modern- 
ization  of  newspaper  production.  The  delay  and  diffi- 
culty  in  handling  hot  forms  has  given  way  to  facility 
and  dispatch. 

The  sudden  cooling  of  forms  and  the  attendant  contrac- 
tion  causes  injury  to  type,  particularly  where  expensive 
case  type  is  employed.  Certified  stereotyping  has  over- 
come  this  objection,  and  here,  too,  shows  a  real  saving 
in  money  as  well  as  in  time. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  are  molded  with  a  minimum  of  pres¬ 
sure,  and  consequently  type  does  not  “go  down.”  In  a  # 
certain  metropolitan  newspaper  plant  under  the  wet  mat 
steamtable  process,  stock  tables  were  re-set  every  six 
or  seven  days,  and  at  times  oftener.  Under  the  Certified 
system  these  tables  are  set  only  once  in  every  six  or 
seven  weeks.  22 

In  Certified  Dry  Mats  the  shrinkage  is  uniform.  Being 
under  control  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  allow  for  it,  and 
the  composition  is  made  “strong”  to  the  required  extent, 
thus  doing  away  with  complaints  from  advertisers. 

Composing  room  practice  has  benefited  materially  from  30 
the  Certified  system  of  stereotyping.  In  fact,  every 
department  of  the  newspaper  business  has  benefited 
from  Certified  stereotyping.  Why  not  get  acquainted? 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  AUT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

fiorelepenchb/e  sfenofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  JMs 

MAOtINTNt  USA. 
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Mid -South  Empire 

is  a 


— described  according  to  the  coverage  of 

THE  APPEAL  PAPERS 


The  Mid-South  Empire  is  the  very  definite  market  of 
The  Appeal  Papers. 

It  is  not  a  mythical  area  which  The  Appeal  Papers 
hope  to  cover,  but  rather  one  which  The  Appeal 
Papers  do  cover — Most  Thoroughly. 

The  people  of  this  responsive,  Mississippi  river  valley 
have  their  own  ideas  about  newspaper  values.  They 
have  their  preferences  too — for  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  there  are  more  than  48,000  Appeal 
Papers  delivered  daily.  Prejudiced?  Yes,  who 
wouldn’t  be  after  reading  and  relying  on  the  same 
good  newspaper  for  more  than  90  years. 


National  Advertising  Lineage 

1928  1929 

5,116,027  5,812,814 


Circulation 


(as  of  Dec.  31,  1929) 

DAILY  (Combination)  SUNDAY 

191,012  141,913 


The 

Appeal  Papers 

The  Commercial  Appeal . . .  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
Represented  by  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO.  . 


Space  buyers,  ssJes  managers  and 
advertising  managers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  1  04  page  book  of 
unpolished  facts  on  the  Mid- 
South  Empire  market.  Limited 
number  of  copies — better  send 
for  yours  today.  No  obligation. 
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EDITORS  DIAGNOSE  AMERICAN  PRESS  AT 
INSTITUTE  IN  FLORIDA 


“Mixing:  Slime  from  Gutter  with  Printer’s  Ink”  Scored  by 
G.  F.  Milton  of  Chattanooga — Dr.  Gruening  Arraigns 
Efforts  Toward  Commercialism  in  Dailies 


W  INTERPARK,  Fla.,  Jan.  8— The 
”  press,  its  powers  and  its  weaknesses, 
its  puissance  for  good  and  for  evil,  its 
strength  to  resist  the  wiles  of  propagand¬ 
ists  and  its  susceptibility  to  them — in 
short  the  good  old  hard-boiled,  tolerant, 
good-natured,  shirt-sleeved  American 
Press — has  been  put  on  the  operating 
table  and  dissected  this  week  amid  the 
semi-tropical  verdure  and  under  the 
balmy  skies  of  this  college  town  in  cen¬ 
tral  Florida. 

Hither,  upon  invitation  of  Hamilton 
Holt,  former  editor  of  the  Independent 
and  now  president  of  Rollins  0)llege — 
an  institution  uniquely  progressive  in  its 
methods  of  education — there  have  come 
together  to  assist  in  the  dissection  a 
score  or  more  of  editors,  publishers, 
publicists,  journalism  professors,  public 
relations  experts  and  the  like.  A  number 
of  them  nationally  known  officially,  they 
ihave  come  to  take  part  in  the  second 
annual  session  at  Rollins  of  the  institute 
of  statesmanship,  an  idea  of  President 
Holt’s,  the  subject  of  which  this  year  is 
“the  formation  of  public  opinion.” 

Already,  with  the  institute  only  half 
over,  a  number  of  striking  comments 
have  been  made  concerning  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  it  is  expressed  through  and  formed 
by  the  newspaper. 

George  Fort  hfilton,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  has  said 
that  editors  could  stop  if  they  would 
;“ntixing  slime  from  the  gutter  with 
'printers’  ink  and  educate  their  readers 
to  like  news  of  an  important  character.” 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  editor  of  the 
.Portand  (Me.)  Evening  Neios,  has' 
criticised  the  news  service  for  failure  to 
cover  properly,  in  his  opinion,  events  in 
Latin  America,  and  has  exposed  some 
'of  the  methods  used  by  the  power  in¬ 
terests  in  gaining  control  of  the  press  in 
Maine,  and  in  the  subtle  dissemination  of 
propaganda  through  news  columns. 

;  Carlton  K.  Matson,  chief  editorial 
; writer  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
in  discussing  whether  editorials  influence 
:public  opinion,  has  discriminated  between 
'•^itorials  with  facts  and  news  timeliness, 
'and  just  editorials. 

F.  Stuart  Crawford,  political  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  has 
shown  how  public  opinion  is  formed  be¬ 
tween  campaigns,  not  during  them,  by 
means  of  day  to  day  newspaper  stories. 

Victor  Rosewater,  formerly  owner  of 
•  the  Omaha  Bee,  has  led  a  round  table 
discusslion  which  brought  out  that  a 
raising  of  the  level  of  public  education 
has  increased  the  difficuties  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  editor. 

President  Holt  has  had  a  word  or 
two  to  say  himself  holding  oommercial- 
ism  the  greatest  meanace  to  the  press  of 
today,  with  editors  “far  too  apt'  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  large  advertisers.” 

Others  who  have  taken  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  opinion  are  Clyde 
L.  King,  professor  of  economics.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Harold  R. 
Bruce,  professor  of  sociology,  Dartmouth 
College;  Norman  Lombard,  executive 
vice-president.  Stable  Money  Associa¬ 
tion;  Chester  D.  Pugsley,  vice-president, 
Westchester  County  Bank,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  William  Sheafe  Chase, 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  Professor  Harold  D. 
Lasswell,  University  of  Chicago ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lindsay  Rogers,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dean  Walter  J.  Shephard,  Ohio 
State  University;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly, 
National  Onsumer’s  League;  Dr. 
Vicente  A.  Belaunde,  University  of 
Miami  and  Judson  King,  director  of  the 
National  Popular  (iovernment  League, 
Washington,  D.  C  Among  members  of 
the  newspaper  and  allied  professions  who 
are  to  speak  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
are  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor.  The 
Nation;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  William 
lutglish  Walling,  author;  'Victor  A. 
Knauth,  public  relations  counsellor; 
Prof.  Kimball  Young,  University  of 


Wisconsin ;  James  Kerney,  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  and  Capt.  S.  C. 
Hooj^r,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Editor  Milton  put  responsibility  for 
what  he  termed  “the  over-emphasis  of 
crime  stories  and  sensational  news”  upon 
the  editors,  not  upon  the  public. 

“We  editors  are  in  a  bad  way,”  Mil- 
ton  said.  “When  we  attempt  to  excul¬ 
pate  ourselves  of  blame  for  cheap,  flashy, 
sensational  papers,  filled  with  stories  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  worst  passions  of  men  and 
women.  A  newspaper  can  build  its  own 
reading  public,  if  it  will.  Within  our 
fraternity  there  is  sufficient  desire  and 
ability  for  newspapers  to  be  printed  that 
are  important  as  well  as  interesting.  If 
a  newspaper  were  to  put  habitually  be¬ 
fore  its  public,  news  of  an  important 
character,  consistently  and  intelligently 
presented,  a  desire  for  such  news  could 
well  become  a  habit.  Psychologists  tell 
us  we  desire  that  which  is  familiar.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  reading  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  news  forms  the  habit  of  a 
desire  for  such  news?” 

The  Chattanooga  editor  condemned  the 
flippant  atritude  of  the  press  toward  im¬ 
portant  affairs.  He  stated  that  he  had 
learned  from  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  during  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  recent  visit  to  the  (Capital,  the 
chief  question  of  interest  to  reporters 
was  “where  wall  Dolly  Gann  sit  at 
dinner?” 

“I  believe  this  sort  of  coverage  is  the 
path  of  least  resistance,”  Mr.  Milton 
said. 

Mr.  Gruening,  who  was  once  general 
manager  of  La  Prensa,  New  York  Latin- 
American  daily,  told  a  session  of  the 
institute  that  reporting  of  events  of  im- 
p<irtance  to  I^tin- America  in  the  North 
American  press  “almost'  invariably  and 
with  unfailing  precision  fails  to  shed 
any  real  light  on  what  is  going  on.” 

“The  newspaper  man,”  he  continued, 
“knows  exactly  why  this  is  so.  It  is 
because  our  reporting  technique,  es- 
I)ccially  when  cabled  at  so,  much  per 
word,  appears  necessarily  limited  to  what 
happened  in  the  last  six  or  twelve  hours, 
except  when  a  sudden  flare-up  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  a  large  scale  leaks  through  the 
local  censorship  and  has  a  momentary 
spot  news  value,  do  we  read  anything 
about  it  in  the  press.  We  need  cor¬ 
respondents  who  will  take  their  work 
seriously.” 

To  another  conference,  he  told  the 
story  of  his  fight  with  the  Insull  power 
interests  in  Maine. 

“The  Insull  interests  in  Maine  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to 
destroy  my  newspat^r,”  he  said,  “when 
an  advertising  solicitor  of  the  News 
went  to  get  some  of  the  local  po.wer 
company’s  copy  which  was  appearing  in 
the  other  dailies,  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cumberland  county 


This  is' the  age 
of  condensation 


So — if  “good  things  are  done  up 
in  small  packages”  our  Science 
Shorts  should  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  your  readers. 


This  filler  service  contains 
forty  •  five  authentic  sen¬ 
tences  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects — varying  in  length 
from  one  line  to  five. 


May  we  send  you  a  sample  of  this  inex¬ 
pensive  service? 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C- 


power  and  light  company  said :’  I  am 
very  sorry  but  my  orders  are  not  to 
give  a  line  of  copy  to  the  news,  I  get 
ni>'  orders  from  Mr,  (Jordon,  Mr. 
(Jordon  gets  his  from  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr. 
Wyman  gets  his  from  Mr.  Insull.  Go 
to  Chicago.’  ” 

“The  Portland  Evening  News  did  not 
go  to  Chicago  and  has  no  intention  of 
going  there.” 

He  declared  that  the  Maine  press  al¬ 
most  unanimously  supported  an  Insull 
measure  coincident  to  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Two  papers  were  bought  out¬ 
right,  he  said. 

“Experience  with  several  businesses, 
and  contact  with  several  professions  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  newspaper  profession 
today  is  notable  for  the  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  men  who  are  in  it,”  Mr. 
Matson  declared,  in  an  address. 

“The  struggle  to  be  humane,  to  be 
honest,  to  be  helpful  is  more  vigorous 
in  the  daily  newspaper  profession  than 
in  any  other  widely  extended  vocation 
of  men,  unless  it  be  that  of  medicine.” 

He  refused,  however,  “to  be  an 
apologist  for  an  entire  business.” 

“There  are  publishers,”  he  said,  “who 
believe  that  the  Republican  Party, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  and  the  eternal  hills 
alike  are  works  of  (Jod,  which  no 
reverent  editor  should  examine  critically. 
They  engage  in  the  transparent  hocus- 
pocus  of  trying  to  make  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  in  daily  life  seem  to  square  with 
their  conception  of  the  eternal  verities.” 


TO  PROVIDE  PRESS  ROOM 

Colorado  Springs  reporters  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  press  room  in  the  city 
hall  building  in  the  near  future.  The 
room  was  promised  by  E.  H.  Mosley, 
new  city  manager  who  took  office  Jan.  1. 


BILLBOARD  AD  DRAWS 
LIBEL  ACTION 

San  Antonio  Man  Sue*  When  Hi* 
Name  I*  Listed  Among  Other* 
in  "Account*  For  Sale" 

Copy 


Billboard  advertising  of  “accounts  for 
sale”  at  San  Antonio  has  resulted  in  a 
charge  of  criminal  li^l  being  filed  in 
county  court  there  against  Al.  J.  CcAan, 
manager  of  the  General  Credit  Finance 
Corporation,  with  western  headquarters 
at  Dallas. 

The  charge  was  filed  upon  affidavit 
of  Leroy  M,  Miller,  San  Antonio,  one 
of  twelve  persons  whose  names  were 
posted  as  debtors  whose  obligations 
werp  for  sale.  Miller  declared  the  ad- 
vertisine  tended  to  disgrace  him. 

A  civil  damage  suit  recently  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  a 
similar  accounts  for  sale  case  in  another 
Texas  town. 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY  SOLD 


Nunn-Warren  Group  Buy*  Clovis 
New*-JournaI 

Sale  of  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  News- 
Journal  by  Mack  Stanton  to  the  Nunn- 
Warren  Publishing  Company  of  Texas 
gives  that  chain  organization  three 
papers  in  New  Mexico.  The  other 
two  are  the  Roswell  Morning  Disl<atck 
and  Carlsbad  Current-Argus. 

Stanton  last  April  bought  the  Clovis 
Journal  and  Clovis  News,  both  week¬ 
lies,  converting  them  into  one  daily,  j. 
L.  Nunn,  Amarillo,  heads  the  purchasing 
Company. 


1929 


Over 


1,175,000  LINES 

GAIN 

for  1929 


IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  IN  THE 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  NEWSPAPERS 


Figtiret  Bated  on  a  Single  Daily 
Meaturement  Plat  Sunday. 

In  National  Lineage  a  Gain  of  17% 


Optimitm  for  1930  bu*ine**  in 
We*tern  Ma**achu*ett*  i*  ba*ed  on 
cold  figure*  rather  tban  fanciful 
dream*  .  write  for  booklet, 

"A  Guide  to  1930,"  containing 
graphic  chart*  of  *ale*  po**ibiIitie* 
in  We*tern  Ma**achu*ett*. 


UNION  •  REPUBLICAN  •  DAILY  NEWS. 

135,000  DAILY .  70,000  SUNDAY 

Serving  a  Market  of  625,000  People 
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A  Continuously  Busy  Market 

The  city  of  Washington  and  25-mile  radius  into  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  comprise  a  market,  compact  and  self-contained  —  notably  busy 
— unaffected  by  adverse  trade  winds  or  curb  chaos.  Day  after  day; 
season  after  season  business  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  prosper¬ 
ous  way  —  to  which  upwards  of  800,000  people  contribute  with  their 
demands  for  luxuries  and  commodities. 

Washingtonians  have  the  highest  percentage  of  spending  money  per 
capita  of  any  city  in  the  country. 

Washington  has  a  building  programme  —  public  and  private  —  of 
prodigious  volume  —  not  only  an  element  in  prosperity;  but  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  demands  of  consistent  and  persistent  growth  and 
expansion. 

It  is  a  market  generously  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  products  of 
merit — and  you  can  cover  it  completely  and  thoroughly  with 
ONE  newspaper — THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday. 


W]t  MunittjQ 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
1  1 0  E.  42n(]  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Building 
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HEARST  VIEWS  1930  AS 
GOOD  BUSINESS  YEAR 

“Money  That  H«»  Gone  Into  Specu¬ 
lation  Will  Now  Go  Into  CreatiTe 
Enterpriaea,"  He  Saya  Felici¬ 
tating  Chicago  American 


Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  were  guests  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  paper  Jan.  3, 
in  the  Hotel  Sherman.  There  were  no 
speeches,  but  a  wealth  of  entertainment 
by  stage,  radio  and  cafe  performers. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was 
a  parade  in  the  darkened  room,  of  ices 
spelling  “Chicago  Evening  American”, 
each  letter  held  by  a  marching  waiter. 

Telegrams  were  received  from  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  them  was  one  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  California, 
which  read  as  follows : 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  all 
your  guests  at  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  dinner  and  thank  you  and 
them  for  all  you  have  accomplished  for 
the  paper  during  the  past  year.  Your 
success  is  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  harmony  and 
enthusiasm  and  good  leadership. 

“I  would  like  to  thank  every 
personally  and  most  earnestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  for  the  good  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  and 
for  the  good  fellowship  that  prevails 
throughout  the  organization.  Nothing  is 
impossible  to  such  good  soldiers  with 
such  a  good  record  and  with  such  good 
leadership. 

“I  do  not'  think  the  coming  year  will 
be  a  dull  year.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
developments  will  soon  prove  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  good  year.  Money  that 
has  gone  into  speculation  will  now  go 
into  creative  enterprises  and  legitimate 
enterprises  will  need  the  great  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
to,  present  their  appeal  to  the  public. 

“But  whether  the  coming  year  is  a 
good  year  or  not  in  general,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  good  year  for  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American.  There  are  two  times  to 
advertise:  First,  when  everything  is  go¬ 
ing  well  and  the  advertiser  wants  to 
make  the  most  out  of  a  good  situation ; 
and  second,  when  everything  is  not  going 
so  well  and  the  advertiser  wants  to  make 
the  best  out  of  a  bad  situation.  Advw- 
tising  is  always  valuable.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  many  a  success  and  prevented 
many  a  failure. 

"I  look  confidently  for  much  progress 
during  the  coming  year.  I  believe  the 
year  will  be  a  prosperous  one  generally. 
But  whether  it  is  or  not*  I  know  the 
courage  and  competence  of  our  staff  will 
make  it  a  profitable  one  for  the  Chicago 
Evening  American.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  organization,  sent  a  message 
which  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  float  with  the  tide 
when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  but  it  takes 
a  stout  heart  to  win  through  to  success 
against  the  current.  It  would  be  insin¬ 
cere  to  assert  that  I  think  business  will 
be  as  easily  secured  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  as  it  was  in  1929.  But  I 
do  affirm  with  entire  sincerity  that  1 
think  that  business  can  be  got  if  we  work 
hard  enough. 

“Judging  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  by  past  performances,  I 
know  they  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
And  so,  with  entire  confidence  I  not  only 
wish  you  success  in  1930  but  expect  to 
see  you  win  it.” 

Messages  were  also  received  from 
.\rthur  Brisbane,  \V.  A.  Curley,  Roy  D. 
Keehn,  Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson, 
Roger  M.  Andrews,  George  Hearst, 
James  J.  Walker,  Ruth  Hanna  McCor¬ 
mick,  Homer  Guck,  Frank  F.  Barham, 
C.  H.  Tobey,  E.  M.  Carney,  M.  H.  Bit- 
ner,  Charles  S.  Young,  Russell  R.  Whit¬ 
man,  W.  M.  McIntosh,  E.  W.  Waldron 
and  Clarence  Lindner. 

Herman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  revealed  the  fact  that  of  a  force  of 
more  than  600,  a  total  of  320  have  been 
with  the  paper  more  than  five  years,  and 
58  of  them  have  been  in  the  organization 
25  years  or  longer.  The  American  was 
started  in  1900. 


FOREIGN  MANAGER  NAMED 

Kenneth  E.  Field-Hart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  European  advertising  manager  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  succeeding 
Eleanor  M.  Bruen.  Field-Hart’s  work 
for  the  Monitor  began  in  England  and 
was  followed  by  two  years  in  Boston, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England,  join¬ 
ing  the  I^ndon  office  staff  as  national 
advertising  representative. 


WINCHELL  HEADS  LIST 
IN  VARIETY  SCORE 


Leads  N.  Y.  Dramatic  Critics  in  Theat¬ 
rical  Weekly’s  Annual  Rating 
and  Has  Third  Clash  With 
a  Leading  Producer 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  columnist 
and  dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  was  rated  first  this  week  in 
the  annual  New 
York  critics’  box 
score  compiled  by 
Variety,  t  h  e  a  - 
trical  trade  paper. 

The  ratings  are 
based  on  the 
critic’s  selection 
of  a  play  with 
a  view  to  its 
box  office  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Pre¬ 
dictions  by  the 
critics  of  success 
or  failure  of  each 
play  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fortunes 
of  the  play  are  compared  for  the  final 
sevore. 

Winchell’s  rating  was  .946  and  John 
Mason  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  was  second  with  .909. 
The  other  critics  rated  in  the  following 
order:  Robert  Garland,  Telegram — 
.812;  Charles  Darnton,  Evening  World 
— .792;  Gilbert  Gabriel,  American— 
.792;  John  Anderson.  Evening  Journal — 
.786;  Gilbert  Seldes,  Graphic — .783; 
Robert  Littell,  World— .7(i6;  Richard 
Lockridge.  Sun — 755;  J.  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson,  Times — .730;  Burns  Mantle 
Daily  Neivs — .714. 

Shortly  after  announcement  of  Va¬ 
riety’s  box  score  came  news  of  a  new 
tiff  between  Winchell  and  a  theatrical 
producer.  The  producer  this  time  was 
P'dgar  Selwyn,  who  informed  the 
Mirror’s  columnist  he  will  not  be  in¬ 
vited  to  any  of  his  openings  in  the 
future.  Winchell,  however,  may  attend 
if  he  buys  his  own  ticket.  The  dis¬ 
agreement  arose  when  the  columnist 
wrote  a  piece  calling  the  producer  a 
coward  for  barring  George  Jean  Nathan 
of  the  American  Mercury  from  his 
shows. 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  Win¬ 
chell  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 

“I  think  all  critics  will  eventually 
buy  their  tickets  to  opening  nights  any¬ 
way,”  he  .said.  “Most  critics  would 
probably  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
criticising  a  show  under  that  condition. 
It  will  keep  the  producers  from  sulking 


Waltek  Winchell 


$10,000,000  Industrial 
Expansion  Program 
Now  Under  Way  In 
Greater  Peoria! 


PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

PeorUmu. 

Covers  ^  out  oC  S  Homes 

CHAS.  H.  EPDV  ca  CHICAGO 

NAT\  REPStSENIATiVES  MEW  YORK  BOSTON 


SO  much  over  unfavorable  reviews.  With 
newspapers  getting  a  good  revenue  from 
theatrical  advertising  they  can  easily  af- 
f  H  to  buy  tickets.” 

Selwyn  is  the  third  producer  with 
whom  Winchell  has  clashed.  Lee  and 
J.  J.  Shubert  and  Aarons  &  Freedly, 
both  large  producers,  have  barred  him 
from  theaters  in  which  their  attractions 
are  playing. 


N.  E.  CIRCULATORS  TO 
DISCUSS  NEWBOYS 


Special  DiTision  at  Convention  in 
Boston,  Jan.  15—16,  Will  Be 
Devoted  to  Welfare  and 
Enthusiasm  Talks 


'I'he  convention  of  the  New  England 
-Association  of  Circulation  Managers  at 
the  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
15-16  will  include  a  division  devoted  to 
newsboy  welfare  work  and  methods  of 
stimulating  enthusiasm  among  the  boys. 

The  topics  touching  on  newsboys  will 
be  “What  is  the  most  effective  and  most 
desirable  tyiie  of  welfare  work  among 
newsboys?”  “.At  what  age  is  a  news¬ 
boy  most  efficient?” 

Other  subjects  to  be  discussed  will 
deal  with  the  advantages  of  branch  oflS- 
ces  for  carrier  delivery.  The  efficiency 
of  doll  campaigns  as  circulation  builders, 
means  for  individual  circulators  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  the  A.  B.  C. 
systems  for  checking  routes,  methods  of 
handling  complaints  and  the  possibilities 
of  making  common  carriers  jiay  for 
bundles  missent  on  which  the  pajier  has 
to  make  an  allowance. 

Officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  are : 
Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  president;  Ralph  E.  Gray,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and  Express, 
vice-president;  Edward  Byron,  Augusta 
(Me.)  Kennebec  Journal,  Secretary;  and 
L.  M.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Poston  Transcript, 
treasurer. 


WILE  TO  REPORT  ARMS 
PARLEY  BY  RADIO 


Will  Speak  to  U.  S.  Audiences  Ones 
a  Week  From  London  During 

Armament  Conference _ 

Will  Also  Write 


A  pioneer  stunt  in  radio  reporting  was 
initiated  this  week  when  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company  assigned  William 
Frederick  W  ile,  well-known  Washington 
correspondent  and  radio  lecturer,  to  cover 
the  London  armament  conference.  Mr 
Wile  will  accompany  the  American  offi¬ 
cial  delegation.  He  will  address  U.  ^ 
radio  audiences  once  a  week  from  Lon¬ 
don  over  a  special  trans-Atlantic  short¬ 
wave  length  which  will  be  amplified  at 
a  Long  Island  station  and  relayed  over 
a  nation-wide  hook-up. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  American 
broadcasters  have  attempted  to  report  a 
news  event  from  overseas.  Mr.  Wile’s 
assignment  is  to  tell  the  news  and  inter¬ 
pret  it  as  if  writing  a  special  report  for 
a  newspaper.  In  honor  of  the  event  and 
Mr.  Wile  the  28-year-old  president  of 
the  Columbia  system,  William  S.  Paley. 
invited  some  30  publicists  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  a  luncheon  at  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  broadcasting  company 
on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Wile  will  also  write 
for  newspapers. 


NEW  CIRCULATOR  NAMED 

Elden  W.  Mathews,  formerly  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star,  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  Dec.  30,  succeeding  Alfred 
W.  Cockerill,  who  began  his  duties  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  the  same  day.  \fathews 
has  been  connected  with  new'spapers  in 
several  western  cities. 


STORM  RECOVERING 

Norman  Storm,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  recent  operation. 


"Always  Uniform” 

A  Slogan  to  Live  Up  To 


OOD  Dry  Mats  are  recognized 
for  the  uniformity  of  results. 
That  uniformity  is  due  to  the  watch¬ 
ful  care  with  which  the  Wood  mat  is 
surrounded,  from  the  research  labora¬ 
tory  to  the  delivery  to  the  publishers* 
plant.  And  that  uniformity  is  worth 
real  money  to  every  publisher  who 
uses  Wood  Dry  Mats. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


MoUtcBlag 

Equipment 


Scerchcre 


ALWAYS  UMIEORM 


Cork  end  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Farting  Powdsr 
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The  Kansas  City  Star’s 


Greatest  Year 


Nineteen  twenty-nine  marks  the  greatest  era  of 
growth  in  the  history  of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 


579,396 


Copies  Daily 


The  Star  enters  the  new  year  with  a  circulation 
of  290,232  copies  evening,  289,164  copies  moniing, 
a  combined  daily  average  of  579,396  copies. 
The  Sunday  circulation  is  311,099  copies. 


311  MILLION  LINES 
OF  ADVERTISING 


Ill  1929  The  Kansas  City  Star  printed  31,573,798 
agate  lines  of  paid  advertising.  It  is  the  first 
time  the  yearly  total  has  equaled  30  million  lines. 
The  gain  over  1928  was  2,618,148  lines. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Largest  Newspaper  West  of  Chicago 


k  ' 
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AGENCY  MAN  EXPLAINS 
CREDIT  DRIVE  PLAN 

Merchant*  Will  Seek  to  Eliminate 
Delinquency  by  Educational 
Copy  —  To  Spend 
$7,000,000 

Plans  for  the  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  on  the  proper  use  of 
credit  were  told  this  week  by  Frank 
Hamilton  of  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co., 
St.  Louis  agency  which  will  conduct  the 
drive  for  the  National  Retail  Credit  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  1,065  credit  bu¬ 
reaus  with  a  total  membership  of  180,000 
merchants.  The  campaign  will  cost 
approximately  $2,500,000  annually,  the 
initial  effort  being  considered  on  a  two- 
and-one-half-year  basis  to  total  $7,000,- 
000.  This  will  be  obtained  from  the 
membership  on  the  basis  of  expected 
improvement  as  computed  on  experience 
in  specific  mercantile  lines. 

The  underlying  principle,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  explained,  is  that  consumer-credit  is 
an  imperative  requisite  to  mass  selling, 
which  in  turn  is  necessary  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  Incidentally,  this  signifies  that 
low  prices  are  the  concomitant  of  mass 
production  with  mass  selling.  One  of 
the  objectives  is  to  facilitate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  merchants  by  making  installment 
and  open-charge  acounts  more  liquid 
through  prompt  payments ;  and  another 
is  to  enlarge  and  expand  the  capacity  of 
credit  buying. 

“As  a  result  of  investigation”,  said  Mr. 
Hamilton,  “it  was  found  that  credit  losses 
are  very  small.  People  are  not  dis¬ 
honest  :  in  fact,  we  go  so  far  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  dishonesty.  But 
the  public  has  faults,  such  as  delinquency, 
carelessness  and  over-buying.  Investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed,  for  instance,  that  only  50 
per  cent  of  retail  credit-users  are  prompt 
in  their  payments. 

“The  merchants  of  the  United  States 
carry  approximately  $15,000,000,000  in 
delinquent  credit  on  their  books  all  the 
time.  The  average  period  of  delinquency 
is  70  days.  Now,  we  have  concluded 
conservatively  that  30  per  cent  is  a  fair 
expectancy  of  improvement  as  a  result 
of  combined  effort  of  businesses  acting 
by  group  or  in  concert.  So.  we  assume 
that  a  successful  educational  campaign 
should  reduce  the  delinquency  at  least 
from  seventy  to  fifty  days — a  gain  of 
twenty  days.  We  expect  to  accustom  the 
public  to  credit-buying  and  to  influence 
prompt  payment. 

“The  assessments  for  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  campaign  are  based  on  this 
expectancy  in  benefits.  Elach  merchant 
will  pay  his  share  according  to  the  quota 
of  his  district,  which  is  fixed  at  2^  per 
cent  on  the  benefits  accruing,  as  denoted 
by  the  expectancy  computations.  The 
campaign  will  extend  through  two  and  a 
half  years.  We  decided  on  this  period 
in  order  to  equalize  time-duration  and 
shrinkage.  By  shrinkage  we  mean  elim¬ 
inations,  due  to  various  causes,  in  retail 
businesses. 

“The  next,  and  probably  most  impor¬ 
tant,  element  which  we  had  to  consider 
was  whether  the  results  desired  could  be 
realized  better  by  straight  advertising  or 
the  theme  method.  As  our  main  purpose 
is  to  create  credit  consciousness  among 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  theme  device  was 
preferable.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  no  social  disapproval  of  delin¬ 
quency;  and  we  found  that  delinquency 
is  practiced  more  by  the  rich.  Social 
disapproval  could  be  effectively  cultivated 
through  advertising. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  had  prepared  and 
printed  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
typical  displays  for  dailies,  magazines, 
trade  papers,  billboards  and  the  radio. 

“Newspapers”,  he  stated,  “will  carry 
educational,  inspirational  and  reminder 
advertising.  The  campaign  will  in  no 
way  infringe  on  local  advertising  of  this 
character  as  carried  on  now,  but  will  only 
unify  it  for  more  effective  service.  The 
newspaper  will  be  the  most  potent  force 
for  the  reminder  class  of  displays.  The 
year  will  be  divided  into  buying  months 
and  selling  months,  and  the  reminder  dis¬ 
plays  will  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing 


circumstances  of  trade.  Local  conditions 
will,  of  course,  figure  vitally  in  this  paid- 
publicity.” 

The  American  City  Bureau,  which  has 
charge  of  procuring  sub.scriptions,  has 
representatives  in  the  field  at  present  on 
this  work.  The  subscriptions  are  payable 
at  half-year  intervals  over  a  period  of 
two  years. 

EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  question  of  audited  circulations  is 
the  chief  one  to  be  considered  by  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  at  its  midwin¬ 
ter  meeting  Jan.  18,  at  Little  Rock. 
John  P.  Stafford,  publisher  of  the 
Springdale  News,  is  president,  and  Clio 
Harper,  editor  of  Arkansas  Publisher,  is 
executive  secretary.  The  speakers  will 
include  J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the 
Port  Smith  Soufhzi’cst  American  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  Burton  E. 
Vaughan,  advertising  agent  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Little  Rock  Realtors  Club. 

DAILY  HOST  TO  CHILDREN 

The  radio  promotion  section  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  was  host  Dec.  24 
to  more  than  100  children  at  a  party 
given  in  Station  KLX  studio.  Gifts 
from  radio  fans  were  distributed.  The 
social  welfare  bureau  of  the  editorial 
department  aided  in  the  function. 


CELEBRATES  50TH  YEAR 

New  Orleans  States  Issued  Ninety  - 
Page  Edition,  Jan.  3 

A  golden  jubilee  edition  of  66  special 
pages  and  24  regular  was  issued  Friday, 
Jan.  3  by  the  New  Orleans  States,  which 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  that 
date. 

The  establishment  of  The  States  was 
a  sequel  to  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1879  in  Lousiana  and  the  victory  won 
at  that  convention  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  in  its  fight  for  a  new  charter. 
Opponents  of  the  lottery.  Major  Hearsey 
and  George  W.  Dupre,  subsequently  dis¬ 
possessed  of  the  Democrat  by  the  lottery, 
started  the  Daily  States. 

Colonel  Robert  Ewing  is  now  publisher 
of  the  States. 

J.  S.  PARKS  GETS  CUP 

John  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Ft. 
Smith  (.Vrk.)  Southwest  American,  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  last  week  was 
judged  the  “most  useful  citizen”  by  a 
committee  of  Conway  (Ark.)  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  His  citation  was  given  as  a 
result  of  his  activities  on  the  Arkansas 
Highway  Commission,  although  his  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  publisher  was  regarded  by  the 
committee  as  “noteworthy.”  Mr.  Parks 
will  receive  a  loving  cup. 


PLAN  LEE  MEMORIAL 

Former  Students  to  Honor  Memory 
of  Journalism  Teacher 

Students  of  the  late  James  Melvin  Lee 
who  were  active  in  the  management  of 
the  New  York  University  news^peTdu/ 
mg  their  collegiate  careers  purpose  t4 
erection  of  a  bronze  placque  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  memorial  to  him.  Prof.  Lee 
as  head  of  the  Journalism  Department 
was  faculty  adviser  of  the  Washington 
Square  Dealer,  the  forerunner  of'  the 
Xeiv  York  University  News. 

Those  who  are  undertaking  the  work 
of  placing  the  tablet  are,  Francis  D 
Crosby,  now  New  York  Manager  of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc.,  G.  Harris 
Danzberger,  publisher  of  the  Hartsdale 
(N.Y.)  Herald  and  the  Scarsdalc  jioc 
Samuel  A.  Harned,  of  Batten,  Bartoit 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc.;  Kenneth 
Fowler,  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  States¬ 
man  and  Colin  T.  Naylor,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Highland 
Democrat. 

DAILY  BUILDING  ADDITION 

Ground  was  broken  Jan.  2,  for  the 
addition  and  new  front  to  be  erected  on 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
building.  The  addition  will  be  three 
stories  in  height,  of  brick,  with  a  stone 
front.  It  will  be  86  by  16  feet  in  size. 


The  Indianapolis  News 


enters  1930 


with  the 


Greatest  Margin 
of  Linage  Leadership 


in  Its 


60-year  history  — 

In  the  Indianapolis  market 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 


INMANAPOMS  MEWS 

Indianapalis  Miadins 

MS.*.  . 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 
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During  1929  The  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  continued  to 
strengthen  its  position  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Consistent  gains  were  made  both 
in  circulation  and  in  volume  of 
advertising,  and  as  the  year  closes 
The  Evening  Herald  leads  the 
second  daily  in  circulation  by 
nearly  20,000  %  and  also  leads  the 
second  daily  in  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  by  almost  3,500,000  *  *  agate  lines 

•  Latest  Government  Statement. 

**  Media  Records. 

The  circulation  of  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30,  1929,  was  225,525.  It  is  now 
running  considerably  more.  More  than  %%  of  this  great 
circulation  is  concentrated  right  in  Los  Angeles  and  its 
immediate  suburbs. 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  reports  the  display  advertising  volume  of 
The  Evening  Herald  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929  as 
12,559,752  agate  lines.  This  same  report  also  shows  that  The 
Evening  Herald  carried  a  greater  volume  of  Foodstuffs  Adver¬ 
tising,  Department  Store  and  Drug  Store  Advertising  during 
that  period  than  any  other  Los  Angeles  newspaper — including 
the  Sunday  issues.  Shrewd  advertisers,  both  Local  and 
National,  know  that — 

ANY  SCHEDULE  DESIGNED  TO  COVER  LOS  ANGELES  MUST  BEGIN  WITH  THE 

-  -  LOS  AIVGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 

New  York  Chica)(o  Dctrall  San  Franeisoo 

bv  bv  bv  by 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY  JOHN  H.  LEDERER  *  RAY  MILLER  A.  J.  NORRIS  MILL 

342  Madison  Ave.  Hears!  Bldg.  General  Motors  Bldg.  Hears!  Bldg. 
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E  D  I 


WORLD  CENSORSHIP 

SPIRITUAL  men  talk  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
world,  action  based  upon  an  informed  public 
opinion.  The  dream  of  civilized  man  is  a 
brotherhood  of  understanding.  Most  of  man’s  woes 
would  vanish  into  thin  air! 

Our  correspondent,  Albin  E.  Johnson,  who  has  so 
interestingly  been  telling  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
audience  of  newspaper  conditions  in  other  lands, 
sums  up  his  scries  of  articles  this  week  with  the 
astonishing  statement  that  700, 000,000  people,  or  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants,  are  living 
in  the  20th  century  under  the  blight  of  a  censored 
press. 

It  is  a  tremendous  fact  for  newspaper  men  to 
keep  in  mind.  What  it  means  is  most  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  in  Italy.  This  generation  has  witnessed  in 
that  unhappy  land  the  decline  and  fall  of  almost  every 
primary  civil  right,  ground  into  the  earth  under  the 
iron  heel  of  dictatorship.  VV^ith  the  suppression  of 
the  free  press  Benito  Mussolini,  himself  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  therefore  with  full  knowledge  of  his 
act,  has  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  freedom 
American  people  possess  and  would  die  to  retain.  In 
Russia  the  people  accept  the  gag  voluntarily,  are 
happy  with  it.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  gag. 

It  cannot  be  other  than  a  fact,  since  history  re¬ 
peats  the  lesson  over  and  over,  that  human  freedom 
is  only  possible  of  attainment  through  knowledge. 
Opinion  must  have  a  basis  of  information.  Seven 
hundred  millions  of  people  held  by  chains  of  censor¬ 
ship,  intellectual  slaves,  in  an  age  which  provides 
abundantly  for  progress  toward  the  highest  ideals 
when  men  are  free!  The  figure  seems  incredible. 
But,  as  it  is  true,  we  shall  not  fail  to  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  favoring  hand  of  our  free  institutions  and 
the  more  firmly  defend  the  underlying  principle — an 
informed  public  opinion. 


If  there  ever  was  a  crowd  of  pampered  mer¬ 
chants  Pittsburgh  holds  them.  The  process  was 
started  many  years  ago,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
newspaper  men.  Pittsburgh  merchants  get  the 
most  for  the  least  expenditure  of  any  adver¬ 
tisers  we  knmv  of  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
country,  yet  act  like  disgruntled  strikers. 


CLARE  BRIGGS 

IN  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Monday,  C.  B.  Macau- 
ley,  the  veteran  cartoonist,  presented  in  his  best 
form  an  affecting  picture.  It  roughly  outlined 
a  drawing  board  with  a  bottle  of  ink,  pen  and  sheet 
of  paper.  On  the  sheet  was  the  sketch  of  a  boy  in 
tears  and  a  dog  looking  gloomily  out.  The  ink  bottle 
was  draped  in  crepe.  The  caption  read:  “When  a 
Feller  Needs  a  Friend”. 

Clare  Briggs,  one  of  our  great  entertainers,  has 
passed  on,  his  loss  mourned  by  uncounted  millions. 
He  possessed  rare  faculties.  His  drawings  were  tech¬ 
nically  well-nigh  perfect,  his  humor  clean  and 
refreshing,  his  philosophy  true  and  his  subjects 
appealing  in  human  terms  to  the  average  mortal.  He 
was  a  happy  soul,  pouring  out  each  day  sunbeams 
for  millions.  He  made  you  smile  through  tears. 
Death  came  at  the  peak  of  his  professional  career, 
perhaps  a  grateful  release  as  he  was  threatened  with 
blindness,  following  a  brain  operation. 

As  his  stuff  betrayed,  Clare  Briggs  was  a  Middle 
Westerner.  Out  there  men  and  women  know  all 
about  the  love  of  a  boy  for  a  shaggy  mutt,  a  swim¬ 
ming  hole,  an  attic  bedroom,  a  thick  piece  of  bread 
slathered  with  peach-butter  and  what  “grand  and 
glorious  feelings”  really  are.  Briggs  had  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  other  noted  mid-western  humorists,  such  as 
Riley,  Qemens  and  Briggs’  great  contemiwrary, 
McCutcheon.  He  gave  us  four  immense  serial  hits, 
“Ain’t  It  a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling,”  “When  a 
Feller  Needs  a  Friend,”  “Days  of  Real  Sport”  and 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.”  To  be  deprived  of  them  is  a  public 
loss  of  incalculable  value.  The  days  will  start  less 
brightly  for  his  vast  following.  A  touch  of  kindly 
humor  about  life  as  it  exists  rather  than  as  it  is 
imagined  by  most  publicists,  is  lost  to  the  world. 


Granting  local  rates  to  national  accounts, 
through  blind  competition,  sorvs  seeds  of  de¬ 
struction  imperiling  not  only  the  valuable 
agency  system  built  up  through  the  years  but 
the  entire  newspaper  rate  structure. 


Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  together,  and 
edify  one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do. — 1  Tbes- 
salonians,  IV;  11. 


SUCCESSFUL  FAILURE 


JULIAN  HARRIS  and  his  talented  co-editor  wife 
Julia  Collier  Harris,  famed  for  their  journalistic 
fight  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  have  at  last  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Emiuirer-Sun  which 
they  have  edited  and  published  for  ten  stormy  years. 
The  newspaper  has  been  a  success  as  a  crusader, 
they  have  demonstrated  magnificent  courage  and  high 
ideals,  but  six  months  ago  their  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  They  were  unable  to  carry 
on  their  fight  and  also  find  sufficient  earnings  to 
support  the  enterprise. 

Julian  and  Julia  Harris  startled  the  community  by 
opening  a  terrific  campaign  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  circulation  of  the  Enquirer-Sun  suddenly 
declined  20  per  cent.  But  they  continued  to  battle 
and  ultimately  regained  the  circulation  and  the  K. 
K.  K.  local  chapter  disbanded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
were  attacked  from  many  quarters.  Julian  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  contempt  of  court,  but  was  released  with 
a  warning.  Later  the  judge  who  cited  him  was  de¬ 
feated  at  the  polls. 

It  was  a  class  A  newspaper  victory  and  in  1925 
the  Pulitzer  award  for  civic  service  was  awarded 
to  the  Enquirer-Sun  for  the  “service  it  rendered  in 
its  brave,  energetic  fight  against  the  K.  K.  K., 
against  the  enactment  of  a  law  banning  the  teaching 
of  evolution,  against  dishonest  and  incompetent  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  and  for  justice  to  the  negro  and  against 
lynching.” 

This  citation  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  newspaper.  Locally  it 
was  both  dearly  beloved  and  terribly  hated.  Colum¬ 
bus  has  a  population  of  around  50,000,  80  per  cent 
native  white,  principally  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
It  is  a  charming  town,  noted  for  broad  streets  lined 
with  tall  trees.  The  Enquirer-Sun  is  a  seven-day 
morning  newspaper,  having  developed  6,725  net  paid 
A.B.C.  circulation. 

Julian  Harris  started  his  interesting  career  on  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Later  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald  and  among  his  later  ex¬ 
periences  was  general  manager  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
Magazine,  Sunday  editor  Neiv  York  Herald,  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  New  York  Telegram,  editor 
Paris  edition  of  New  York  Herald,  served  in  the 
war  with  a  captain’s  commission  and  finally  became 
proprietor  of  the  Enquirer-Sun.  It  was  a  case  of  a 
Southern  man  returning  to  his  sunny  native  soil  to 
try  out  in  a  relatively  small  community  his  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  are  idealists  and  socially  refined  people. 
Their  sympathy  for  the  submerged  tenth  was  intel¬ 
ligent  and  militant.  They  worshipped  at  the  shrine 
of  the  blind  goddess.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
material  things  to  gain  spiritual  objectives. 

Without  doubt  their  failure  at  Columbus  will  be 
variously  interpreted,  we  fear  often  unjustly.  The 
solemn  truth,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  Julian  and 
Julia  Harris  were  editorially  successful,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  business.  We  regard  it  as  a  tem¬ 
peramental  fault.  They  had  no  winning  spirit  for 
business.  They  did  not  see  the  importance  of  making 
and  holding  friends  and  patronage,  not  that  of 
enemies  to  be  sure,  but  of  ordinary  business  people 
who  might  not  be  very  deeply  concerned  in  their 
crusades,  Tf  they  had  retained  an  experienced  and 
very  able  business  executive  and  would  have  trusted 
him  to  keep  them  at  their  editorial  tasks,  without 
reference  to  business,  the  result  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  Because  of  their  unconscious  or  conscious 
antagonism  to  persons  and  interests  which  might 
well  have  been  true  friends  and  supporters  they 
created  many  unnecessary  burdens,  in  our  view. 
Folks  sometimes  indulge  this  error  when  they  are 
fighting.  We  wish  to  avoid  harsh  criticism  on  this 
score,  for  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  outsider 
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fully  to  comprehend  the  play  of  a  battling  news¬ 
paper  staff.  We  must  say  for  Julian  Harris  and  his 
wife  that  they  are  a  noble  pair  of  American  citizens 
social-minded,  truly  altruistic,  strong-hearted,  intelli’ 
gent  and  worthy  of  the  laurels  of  journalism.  We 
do  not  consider  that  their  ten-year  engagement  at 
Columbus  proves  that  a  newspaper  may  not  be  edi¬ 
torially  courageous  and  independent  for  the  public 
welfare  and  survive  as  a  business  operation.  Cynics 
will  doubtless  take  a  lot  of  comfort  from  this  inci¬ 
dent,  but  it  will  not  be  justified.  For  what  the 
Enquirer-Sun  needed  was  business  management  as 
determined  and  sensible  as  was  the  editorial  control. 

In  his  day  E.  W.  Scripps  was  conspicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  crusading  newspapers  pay  their 
way.  He  had  greater  contempt  for  the  editorial 
martyr  than  for  the  objects  of  newspaper  criticism. 
He  made  wars  and  expected  to  win  them,  the  while 
making  at  least  15  per  cent  net  profit  per  annum. 
He  was  blessed  with  uncommon  talents  both  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  office  management,  but  he  knew 
how  to  delegate  work  and  never  permitted  employes 
to  mix  their  upstairs  and  downstairs  responsibilities. 


Now  they  are  calling  radio  the  "fifth  estate" 
and  the  talking  movie  director  wonders  where 
his  medium  fits  in. 

CENSORSHIP  BY  INJUNCTION 

IN  Milwaukee  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Post 
published  a  letter  written  by  a  citizen  attacking 
a  local  street  railway  utility — indeed,  as  we  read 
it,  urging  riders  to  refuse  to  pay  a  rate  of  fare 
which  the  citizen  believed  excessive.  The  managers 
of  the  utility  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Post  from  further  attack. 

It  was  one  of  the  boldest  assaults  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  recent  years,  during  which  there  have 
been  many.  Judge  Gehrz,  sitting  in  a  state  court,  has 
now  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  Post  case.  It  is 
alarming.  He  holds  that  a  newspaper  has  a  right 
to  publish  a  letter  attacking  a  utility  as  part  of  a 
public  controversy,  but  he  also  holds  that  an  injunc¬ 
tion  may  be  issued  to  restrain  a  newspaper  if  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  “abused”. 
This,  then,  is  one  step  nearer  to  the  state  of  affairs 
which  the  politicians  and  courts  of  Minnesota  pro¬ 
pose  to  inflict  upon  free  institutions — censorship  by 
injunction. 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,”  means  to  Judge  Gehrz  that 
law  may  seize  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  a  news¬ 
paper  because  of  some  utterance  it  may  make  in  attack¬ 
ing  a  public  utility.  It  is  an  astonishing  concept.  “If 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  abused,” 
is  his  qualifying  clause.  Until  now  we  have  had  no 
notion  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  any  limita¬ 
tion  and  had  believed  that  the  legal  structure  held 
plenty  of  penalties  for  abuses. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
by  editorially  declaring  that  the  “whole  question  of 
the  use  of  the  injunction  is  long  overdue  for  atten¬ 
tion  from  national  and  state  legislators.”  That  is 
true.  A  newspaper  may  be  sued  for  civil  libel,  or 
its  editors  jailed  for  criminal  libel ;  it  may  be 
whipped  in  a  hundred  ways  for  abuses,  or  alleged 
abuses.  But  abuses  of  the  injunction  process  are 
absolute.  One  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  American 
life,  bar  none,  'concerns  the  persecutions  of  union 
labor  by  means  of  hastily  issued  injunctions  which 
had  ruinous  effect  long  before  the  higher  courts 
could  correct  the  injustice. 

Judge  Gehrz  believes  that  this  sort  of  punishment 
should  now  be  inflicted  on  the  press  when  it  is 
attacking  such  matters  as  alleged  excessive  charges 
by  public  utilities,  ignoring  the  fact  that  only  jhe 
newspaper  stands  between  the  public  and  the  exploiter 
when  government  fails,  as  often  happens. 

A  judge  who  would  render  as  ridiculous  a  decision 
as  this  one  coming  from  Milwaukee,  in  defiance  of 
the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  would  be  a  queer 
authority  to  find  what  is  and  is  not  an  abuse  of 
press  freedom.  That  Milwaukee  Post  case  must  be 
fought  to  a  finish,  if  the  newspapers  of  that  state 
are  to  view  the  future  w'ith  any  degree  of  safety. 


Russia  proposes  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  in  five 
years.  A  eensored  press  will  not  aid  the  enter¬ 
prise  much. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


OL  ROBERT  R  McCORMICK, 
U  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  mem- 
Ws-  council  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  while  on  a 
visit  to  that  city  Jan.  3 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Elzey  Roberts, 
nnhlisher  of  the  Star;  E.  LansinR  Ray, 
Publisher  of  the  Globe-Democrat  and 
G  A  Buder,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
tove  been  named  on  a  St.  Louis  com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  in  the  staging  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Aircraft  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis  Feb.  15  to  23. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor  of  the  Logans- 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  will  address 
the  Indianapolis  Alumni  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  at  its  January 
meeting.  The  date  has  not  been  an¬ 


nounced. 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  celebrated 
his  72nd  birthday  recently.  Colonel  Har¬ 
ris  has  edited  the  Observer  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Schurz  spent  Christmas  in  New 
Albany,  Ind..  guests  of  Mrs.  Schurz’ 
parents,  Walter  S.  Montgomery,  editor 
of  the  Nnv  Albany  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

C.  C.  Slater,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Mechanicsburg  (O.)  Daily  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Slater,  are  motoring  to  Florida 
where  they  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 


winter. 


S.  G.  Goldthwaite.  publisher  of  the 
Boone  (la.)  News-Republican,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  nomination  for  Congress  from  the 
tenth  Iowa  district.  L.  T.  Dickinson  of 
Algona.  now  representative,  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection. 


Charles  L.  Woods,  Rolla,  Mo.,  former 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
state  senate  from  the  24th  district.  Col¬ 
onel  Woods  is  publisher  of  the  Rolla 
Herald. 


Donald  Buchanan,  son  of  Senator  W. 
.K.  Buchanan,  publisher  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  which  entitles  him  to  a  year’s 
free  tuition  and  living  expenses  at  any 
first  class  university.  He  will  likely  go 
to  Oxford  next  fall.  During  vacation 
Donald  Buchanan  is  the  Herald’s  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Waterton  National  Park. 

Eugene  Wilkes,  co-publisher  of  the 
Biloxi-GuUporl  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Gulfport  Ki- 
wanis  Club  recently. 

Charles  L.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon- Journal  and  the  Massillon 
Independent,  recently  left  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Florida.  Mr.  Knight  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  at  the  election  this  fall. 

^  E.  Cook,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
ID-)  Cihren,  and  general  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Cook  left  this  week  for  Florida 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TJOBERT  WOOD,  74,  who  has  been 
with  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nn/,  retired  this  week  after  having  spent 
years  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
entered  the  business  as  circulation  man- 
Columbus  Daily  Times  in 

Joo2. 

,  Hoffman,  advertising  director  of 
the  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
tvenmg  Gazette,  will  represent  these 
ewspapers  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago, 
.'an.  14  and  l.i.  of  the  100,000  Group  of 
American  Cities. 

Dmer  Thompson,  of  the  advertising 
tan  of  the  W orcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
ost,  has  resigned  to  become  advertising 
^nager  for  the  Worcester  department 
tore  ot  the  John  C.  Macinnes  Co. 
Alexander  Kendrick,  formerly  in  ad¬ 


vertising  promotion  on  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  more  recently  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  reference  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  on  the  local  staff  of  the 
latter. 

Harvey  C.  Kendall,  formerly  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Evening  Tribune  and  later  sales  director 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  agricultural 
publication,  has  been  named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rotarian,  monthly  magazine 
of  Rotary  International.  Mr.  Kendall 
came  to  Chicago  from  Nebraska  a  year 
ago. 

Arthur  Halliday,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  B.  S. 
McPherson  of  Los  .Angeles,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mav  Co., 
were  recent  visitors  to  San  Antonio. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TLYEYER  SOLMSON,  managing  edi- 
tor  of  the  Nezv  York  Telegraph, 
visited  friends  at  Little  Rock  and  Pine 
Bluff,  .Ark.,  during  the  holiday  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  formerly  was  in  newspaper 
work  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Edward  A'andeventer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Amcrican,  with 
Mrs.  Vandeventer,  is  spending  a  month’s 
vacation  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

George  P.  Dennis,  publisher  of  the 
Hightstown  (N.J.)  Gazette,  fractured 
his  shoulder  recently  in  a  fall  outside  his 
office  upon  slippery  pavement.  He  has 
been  receiving  treatment  at  the  Ortho¬ 
pedic  hospital,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Harry  Lee  Williams,  former  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Tribune,  is  now  writing  a  600-page  his¬ 
tory  of  Craighead  County,  in  which 
Jonesboro  is  situated. 

John  S.  Williams,  previously  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Nnv 
York  Times  and  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
nu'rcial  Tribune,  has  rejoined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Herald  'Tribune. 

Norman  Digby,  of  the  copy  desk  New 
York  Herald  Tribtme,  has  been  trans- 
fered  to  the  night  telegraph  department. 

Gene  Duffy,  formerly  with  the  South 
Bend  News-Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Raymond  J.  O'Mara,  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  been  given  an  in¬ 
definite  leave  of  absence  to  recover  his 
health. 

Ed  Sullivan,  of  the  Netv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  returned  from  Chicago, 
where  he  accompanied  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Whalen,  of  New  York,  on  his 
trip  there  last  week. 

George  Kennedy  and  C.  Allan  Knight, 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  staff,  were  injurerl 
in  separate  automobile  accidents  last 
week.  Knight  suffered  a  badly  sprained 
ankle  and  Kennedy  was  severely  shaken 
up  and  bruised. 

Herbert  Owens,  of  the  copy  desk,  has 
been  made  assistant  society  editor  of  the 
Ne7v  York  Herald  Tribune,  replacing 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


ADDING  to  his  already  long  list  of 
civic  duties,  Frank  E.  Robins,  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of  the  Conway  (Ark.) 

Log  Cabin  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  been 
chosen  chairman 
of  the  Conway 
Corporation, 
which  on  Jan.  1 
distributed  $215,- 
000  among  edu¬ 
cational  institu¬ 
tions  of  that  city, 
the  money  being 
derived  from  a 
bond  issue  based 
on  the  earnings 
of  the  municipal 
electric  light  and 
Frank  E.  Robins  power  station. 
The  bond  issue  plan  was  suggested  when 
Conway  was  in  danger  of  losing  Hen¬ 
drix  College. 

Mr.  Robins,  a  former  president  of  the 
.Arkansas  Press  Association  and  former 
niayor  of  Conway,  is  chairman  of  the 
city  school  board,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  govern¬ 
ors  and  vice-president  of  the  Rotary 
Club.  In  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  daily  and  weekly  editions,  his  son, 
Frank  Robins,  Jr.,  is  associated  with 
him. 


William  J.  Dobbin,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  manager  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Miami. 

Richard  Stickney,  formerly  of  the 
IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  staff, 
has  concluded  a  vacation  and  returned  to 
Bates  College,  where  he  is  United  Press 
correspondent  for  Lewiston,  Me.,  and 
vicinity. 

Alva  Johnston,  staff  member  of  the 
Ne7V  York  Herald  Tribtme,  has  gone  to 
Des  Moines,  where  he  is  covering  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 

John  Nelson,  veteran  reporter  for  the 
IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right 
arm  in  a  fall  in  his  home. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  state  editor  of  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  back 
at  his  desk  after  spending  a  vacation  in 
Boston  and  Manchester. 

Miss  Ottilie  Lambert,  former  music 
critic  for  the  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Item- 
Tribune,  is  now  on  general  assignments 
on  the  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune. 

Edson  B.  Smith,  financial  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traz'eler,  is  to  give  a 
cour.se  on  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds 
at  Harvard  University. 

Karl  E.  Miller,  once  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


DIXIE’S  IN  THE  MOVIES! 

DIXIE 
DUGAN 

by  J.  P.  McEvoy  and 
J.  H.  Striebel 
is  tbe  strip  bit  of  tbe 
decade ! 

Daily — Snappy — Beautiful 
Sold  now  in  eighty  cities. 
Write  or  wire 

McNaugbt  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Guy  is  getting  all  hot 
and  bothered  now 


about  — 


Caroline  Cookey 

a  girl  who  keeps  a  good 
man’s  mind  off  his  work 

and  — 


Mary 

his  trusting  sweetheart 

Guy  is  just  a  darned  good 
boy  and  he  can’t  help  it 
if  the  girls  keep  falling  in 
love  with  him.  Big-hearted, 
clean-cut,  adventurous,  he’s 
a  comic-strip  hero  to  warm 
the  hearts  of  readers  and 
keep  them  warm  with  laugh¬ 
ing  kindness. 

GOOD 

TIME 

GUY 

The  Strip  of  Happiness 

by 

FRANK  SMILEY 

and 

FRED  FOX 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 

General  Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  lineL 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail,  L’nited 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8.967 

10.019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8.220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7  .955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6,363 

7.708 

Dec.  31.  1924 

5.711 

6.488 

PERSONAL 
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graph  and  later  with  the  night  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Philadelphia,  is 
doing  special  stories  for  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 

Francis  W.  Miller,  court  reporter  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union,  was 
recently  elected  secretary  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Press  Club. 

William  Cunningham  has  resigned 
from  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  will  leave  this  week  for 
Chicago,  where  he  plans  to  do  free¬ 
lance  writing. 

Herbert  G.  Olson,  church  reporter  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
w'as  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Ward  2  Swedish-.American  Republican 
Club  of  Worcester. 

Oiarles  T.  Lucey,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  News  Bee,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  after  six  months  in 
advertising  work  and  is  doing  features. 

Wellington  E.  (Welly)  Jones,  sports 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  ill  at  his  home  in,  Penbrook 
with  pneumonia.  He  is  recovering. 

J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  has  returned 
from  Durham,  where  he  spent  Christmas. 

Russell  McGuire,  general  assignment 
man  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  has  resigned. 

Dan  L.  Meeker,  formerly  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News. 

Thomas  J.  Mclncrow,  until  recently  a 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
publicity  and  secretarial  work  for  the 
Utica  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Charles  C.  Carll,  who  resigned  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago  to  join  the  Fred 
Minis  Advertising  Company,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Times  to  join  the  copy- 
desk. 

Jack  Kastner,  sports  editor  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald,  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  his  home  after  a  serious  operation, 
and  hopes  to  return  to  his  desk  within 
the  present  month. 

Salvatore  Gilbertie,  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Titnes-Star  staff,  was  painfully 
injuriKl  when  struck  by  an  automobile 
recently. 

Lowell  B.  Nussbaum  of  the  staff, 
Indianapolis  Times,  has  Iwen  transferred 
from  the  Federal  building  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Lawton  E.  Bolender,  financial  editor 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  News,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Jeremiah  E.  Brown  of  the  editorial 
department,  Batavia  (N.Y.)  News  is 
confined  in  his  home  in  that  city  with  an 
attack  of  grip. 

Thomas  (Joodman,  photographer  for 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  is  back  at  work  after  having  been 
ill  at  his  home  for  some  time  with 
rheumatism. 

Frank  E.  McDermott  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  tlie  Torrington  news,  bureau 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American,  succoring  John  J.  Batters, 
who  is  still  in  Torrington  hospital  where 
he  has  been  ill  for  several  months  with 
rheumatism.  William  J.  Donahue,  who 
has  been  at  Torrington  since  Batters 
entered  the  hospital,  has  now  returned 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Republican. 

Daniel  Rochford,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  and  publicity  director 
of  the  Pan-American  Airways. 

Norman  Siegel,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  resigned  to  do 
promotion  work  for  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Beaumier  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Gah’eston  News  to  return 
to  the  San  Antonio  Express  as  a  sports 
writer. 
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Eliot  Gilmore,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  is 
now  night  telegraph  editor  on  the 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Neal  O’Hara,  Boston  Traveler  colum- 
isf,  was  one  of  the  main  speakers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  last  week. 

David  F.  Egan,  Boston  Globe  boxing 
editor,  will  speak  on  “Journalism”  at  a 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Knights  of  Columbus 
meeting  Jan.  16. 

(Tharles  Flandreau,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  joined 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Victor  Lawn,  political  reporter  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  resigned. 

Rowland  F.  Shea,  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  staff,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  Mayor  Dillon 
and  assumed  his  duties  with  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  mayor  this  week.  Mr.  Shea 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Holyoke 
Telegram  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Transcript. 

Howard  H.  Joy,  for  many  years  South 
Shore  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Mrs.  Joy,  recently  observed  the 
56th  anniversary  of  their  wedding  at 
their  home  in  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Samuel  S.  White,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Morning  Post  and  the  Evening  Courier, 
is  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Oilfields 
Dispatch,  Taft,  Cal.,  weekly. 

Charles  W.  Houston  of  the  Norfolk 
(V’a.)  Virginian-Pilot  is  covering  the 
Virginia  legislature  at  Richmond  for  his 
pai)er.  (ioodrich  W.  Linewcaver,  of  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  covering  the 
legislature  for  that  paper. 

Bernard  Fabrizzi,  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal  has  resigned  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  B.  Yeaton. 

Cieorge  Buchanan  has  rejoined  the 
.\cw  York  American  as  caption  writer 
and  rewrite  man. 

Kenneth  Carlow  has  succeeded  .A.  .A. 
•Arthur  in  the  Sunday  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Clez’cland  Plain  Dealer. 

Jacob  Raw,  staff  pbotograpber  for 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  newspapers, 
is  alxiiit  again  after  being  ill  several 
days  after  a  fall. 

Vaughn  Meisling  formerly  with  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  and  other  dailies 
has  joined  tbe  rewrite  staff  of  the  San 
Erancisco  Chronicle. 

Wes  Noble  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times  as  cartoonist.  He 
formerly  worked  on  the  Fall  River 
Globe. 

Walter  Biggerstaff,  on  the  sport  desk 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  more  than 
15  years,  has  resigned  to  enter  indus¬ 
trial  publicity  work. 

William  Lawby  is  in  Albany  as  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  the  Nezv  York 
American. 

Charles  S.  Williams  is  temjwrarily 
filling  the  position  of  sports  editor  on 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Nezvs. 
He  expects  to  practice  law  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  later  this  year. 

Rex  Harlow,  copy  reader,  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  returned  after  an  illness 
of  three  months. 

B.  F.  Harper,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  joined  the  Waco  (Tex.) 
Times-Hcrald  and  News-Tribune  staff. 

J.  R.  Triplett,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Roderick  Turnbull, 
formerly  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  office 
of  the  Star. 

Bert  Andrews  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  American,  coming  from 
the  Paris  Herald. 

Ralph  E.  Dyar  of  the  Spokane 
(Wasli.)  Spokesman-Review,  won  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation’s  one  act  play  contest. 

Chester  W.  Walker,  who  has  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  IVorcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  head  of  the  copy  desk,  succeeding 
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Harold  Brennan  who  has  JoineH  fU. 
Boston  Herald  copy  desk.  ™  ^ 

Jack  Uwrence  has  resigned  from  the 
New  }  ork  American  sporting  denart 
ment  to  go  into  publicity. 

Mrs.  Karl  Schriftgiesser,  who  before 
her  recent  marriage  was  Miss  Ru* 
Mansfield,  feature  writer  for  the  Bor 
ton  Post,  is  now  doing  book  reviews  anrt 
special  articles  for  the  Boston  Tm. 
script. 

(^larlotte  Michaud,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  adventures  in  free 
verse  called  “Bagatelle.”  “ 

Gto.  H.  Watson,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  after 
three  years  in  the  real  estate  business 
is  back  in  the  newspaper  business  He 
is  representing  a  string  of  trade  papers 
in  Birmingham. 

Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  in  Texas  and  other 
Southern  states. 

.Audrey  Clark  recently  resigned  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  copy 
desk  to  join  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

E.  W.  Opie,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  News-Leader,  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  this  week. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  Martin 
Durkin,  managing  editor,  visited  New 
York  this  week. 

J.  Walker  Ross,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  spent  this  week  in  New 
York. 

Ray  McCarley,  until  recently  sports 
writer  on  the  San  Antonio  Express,  is 
piloting  an  ice  hockey  team  from  San 
Antonio  on  a  scheduled  10,(X)0-mile 
playing  trip  up  the  Pacific  coast  and 
back. 

Fred  Mally  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  Nezvs  as  assistant  in  the 
sports  department. 

A.  H.  Lyons,  former  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  newspaper  man,  more 
recently  of  Oklahoma,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  Express  copy  desk.  Orion 
Proctor  has  resigned  from  the  desk  and 
Bill  Gaines,  who  also  was  on  the  desk, 
has  returned  to  staff  duty. 

Joe  R.  Carter,  sports  editor  of  the 
.Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation,  spent  in 
New  Orleans. 

Thomas  O.  Harris,  former  editorial 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
and  now  managing  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  Morning  World,  was  a  business 
visitor  at  the  Times  offices  recently. 

Ralph  Swanson,  state  editor  for  the 
.Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  is  covering  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  newly  developed  Sabine 
parish  oil  fields,  near  Shreveport. 

Jimmy  Thomason,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shrez’eport  (La.)  Tinies,  is 
spending  a  short  vacation  with  his  par¬ 
ents  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


FLASHES 


Vanderbilt-Colby  Wedding  Is  Simple. 
— Headline.  All  weddings  are  simple. 
The  complications  don’t  set  in  till  later. 
— Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette. 

Arthur  Brisbane  says  the_  most  active 
anihials  are  meat  eaters.  Did  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  ever  try  to  race  a_  squirrel  up  a 
tree? — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

The  revised  version  of  “Uncle  Toms 
Cabin,”  according  to  Clyde  D.  Moore  oj 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  probably  will 
have  Eliza  crossing  the  river  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator. — Russel  Crouse,  Art® 
York  Ez'ening  Post. 

“When  love  comes,”  says  a  Munich 
doctor,  "the  eye  is  blurred,  the  face  be¬ 
comes  pale,  the  heart  palpitates,  ^ 
irregular  and  the  sufferer  loses  weight 
Sounds  like  the  ffu.— Ci«<m»w/i  Tmes- 
Star. 


The  most  tiresome  man  in  the  world  is 
le  one  who  tells  the  new  Scotch  story 
lat  you  were  all  set  to  tell  yourself. 
olumbus  (O.)  State  Journal. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

Raymond  c.  hartsel  of  the 

circulation  accounting  department, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Meyer  recently. 

Miss  M.  L.  Sitgreaves,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  conducted  her  own 
advertising  agency  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  Harold  Bouilly  of  Chicago.  After  a 
honeymoon  in  Canada  the  couple  will 
reside  in  Chicago. 

Charles  J.  Gilchrest,  assistant  radio 
editor  of  ^e  Chicago  Daily  News,  to 
Miss  Patricia  Thornton,  Jan.  4  in 
Chicago. 

Herman  H.  Hassell,  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat  to  Miss  Lillian  E.  Cutshall, 
recently. 

Cosman  Eisendrath,  dty  editor  of  the 
Biloxi  and  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  to  Miss  Lucille  Genevieve  Wood, 
at  Biloxi,  recently. 

Herman  Appleman,  slot  man  of  the 
New  York  American  copy  desk,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Posner  recently. 

Edward  J.  Martin,  night  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  to  Marguerite  Soncrant 
of  Toledo,  Christmas  day. 

Theodore  E.  Applegate,  night  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  to  Miss  Nora  Smith  of 
Bloomington,  Christmas  Day. 

Frazier  B.  Dickson,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Evening  Public  Ledger  copy  desk, 
to  Miss  Ruth  Eliza^th  Stuckey,  of  New¬ 
port,  Pa.,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Nov.  29. 
The  marriage  has  just  been  announced. 
The  bridegroom  has  worked  on  i)ai)ers 
in  Knoxville  and  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  other  southern 
cities. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Denver  post  68-page  New  Year 
edition,  Dec.  31. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  annual  financial  review 
and  forecast,  Jan.  7,  12  pages. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  automobile 
edition,  Jan.  4. 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  Proft- 
ress  edition,  8  pages  rotogravure,  Dec. 
30. 

Paincsinlle  (O.)  Telegraph,  Christmas 
edition,  Dec.  24.  Two  sections  of  the 
edition  were  in  two  colors. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  DaUy  Evening  En¬ 
terprise,  Brockton  business  outlook  for 
1930,  Dec.  30,  12  pages. 

Boston  Post,  Business  review  and  out¬ 
look  for  1930,  8  pages,  Dec.  31. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  28-page  fi¬ 
nancial  section,  Dec.  31. 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  48- 
pap'e  Annual  Review,  Jan.  1. 

Springfield  Illinois  State  Register, 
56-page  “New  Era”  edition  with  a  16- 
page  rotogravure  section,  Sunday,  Dec.  29. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  winter 
resorts  and  travel  section,  Jan.  4. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle,  New  Year 
edition,  Jan.  1,  60  pages. 

Sterling  (Col.)  Adifocate,  New  Year 
edition,  Jan.  1,  80  pages.  Covers  on 
each  of  the  ten  sections  were  in  two 
colors. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  Tan.  2, 
Forty-first  Annual  Midwinter  Number, 
224  pages. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  News,  Dec.  31, 
Greater  Hollywood  Edition,  38  pages. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram, 
Dec.  31,  Fifth  Annual  Progress  Edition, 
94  pages. 

Houston  Chronicle,  116-page  28th 
anniversary  edition,  recently. 

Houston  Post-Dispatch,  86-page  in¬ 
dustrial  development  edition. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

"D  OUNDUP  (Mont.)  Tribune,  weekly, 
on  Jan.  1  was  merged  with  the 
Roundup  Record,  which  is  owned  by 
A.  W.  Eiselein. 

Bimey  Imes,  well  known  Mississippi 
newspaper  man,  and  Robin  Weaver, 
Columbus  attorney,  have  purchased  the 
Neshoba  (Ala.)  Democrat,  and  Weaver 
has  taken  charge  as  editor  and  manager. 


W.  H.  Anderson  has  been  editor  and 
owner  since  September  1928.  The  Demo¬ 
crat  is  the  only  paper  in  Neshoba  county. 

Lamar  Democrat,  of  Kennedy,  Ala., 
has  been  sold  by  Kirby  T.  Mills  to  J.  A. 
Hankins.  Mills  will  remain  with  the 
paper  as  editor.  The  Democrat  was 
founded  in  1898. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Mrs.  OLGA  KING,  wife  of  Frank 
H.  King  of  the  London  Bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  sailed  for  England  on 
the  Berengaria,  Jan.  4,  after  a  visit  of 
several  months  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  King  was  accompanied  by  her  son, 
Frank  H.  King,  Jr. 

Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Associated  Preps,  was  to  sail 
Jan.  10,  on  the  George  Washington,  with 
the  American  delegation  to  the  London 
Naval  Conference.  Mr.  Price  will  re¬ 
main  in  London  throughout  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Wade  Wcfner,  feature  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at  London  for 
the  past  year  has  been  transferred  to 
Berlin,  where  he  will  be  a  member  of 
A.  P.  news  staff. 

Cecil  Ross  has  joined  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  succeeding 
William  Wade,  who  has  returned  to  the 
Terre  Haute  Post. 

Richard  Baldwin  has  been  transferred 
from  the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  to  the  Denver  bureau. 

Charles  R.  Kay,  city  editor  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
I^uisville,  Ky.  bureau  of  associated 
Press,  succeeding  Stanley  G.  Thompson, 
transferred  to  Ektroit. 

Joseph  F.  Hearst,  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Des  Moines,  has 
lieen  appointed  Detroit  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  R.  Connor,  resigned.  Hearst 
is  succeeded  at  Des  Moines  by  Gene 
Gillette,  formerly  Milwaukee  United 
Press  manager,  whose  place  at  Milwau¬ 
kee  has  been  taken  by  S.  H.  Knott  of  the 
Chicago  U.P.  staff. 

Roscoe  Sniiies  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami,  Fla.,  bureau  of  United 
Press.  Snipes  formerly  was  manager  at 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  was  succeeded  there 
by  Robert  Erwin,  formerly  assistant 
manager  at  Atlanta. 

H.  F.  Missel witz,  correspondent  at 
Shanghai  at  different  times  for  the 
United  Press  and  the  New  York  Times 
has  joined  the  New  York  staff  of  United 
Press. 

Hillicr  Kreighbaum,  after  a  tour  of 
Europe  during  the  summer  and  fall,  has 
lieen  named  manager  at  St.  Paul  for  the 
L^nited  Press.  Kreighbaum  formerly 
was  Philadelphia  U.P.  manager. 

H.  O.  Thompson  of  the  New  York 
United  Press  staff  has  been  transferred 
to  Washington. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

A  NEW  32-page  Duplex  press,  Metro- 
politan  type,  has  been  installed  in  a 
new  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal. 

La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  announces 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  new 
building.  Frank  Appleby,  formerly  of 
Iowa,  is  editor  and  publisher. 

Beginning 
January  1,  1930 

The  period  during  which 
a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  may  be 
carried  after  expiration 
will  be  three  months. 

May  we  ask  your  co-operation 
in  remitting  promptly  so  we 
may  keep  your  name  on  our 
paid  list. 

Subscription  Price 
$4.00  Domestic  $4.50  Canada 
$5.00  Foreign 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

WILLIAM  J.  SHEEHAN  of  Dore- 
mus  &  Co.,  Boston,  wil.l  be  in  charge 
of  the  new  class  in  advertising  to  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Worcester 
Advertising  Club. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club  held 
open  house  New  Year’s  Day  in  special 
honor  to  the  eight  Oregon  writers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  O.  Henry  memorial  awards 
for  the  year. 

A  course  in  advertising  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  eight 
Friday  evenings  by  the  State  Division  of 
University  Extension,  through  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Worcester  Advertising 
Club.  .The  course  instructor  is  William 
J.  Sheehan  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston. 

North-Central  district  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  is  planning  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  Wadsworth,  Jan.  18th. 
The  meeting  will  start  with  a  luncheon 
at  noon  and  last  through  the  afternoon. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

WILLIAM  A.  McGRATH,  formerly 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  and  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Boston  Herald,  has  been 
made  superintendent  of  the  composing 
room.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times. 

Batavia  (N.Y.)  Typographical  union 
has  elected  Edward  McCormick,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Hugh  R.  Happ,  vice  president ; 


Clarence  A.  Benchley,  recording  serr«. 
tar>- ;  and  Robert  E.  Cooley,  corres^t 
ing  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Guy  M.  Sadler,  treasurer  of  the 
.Arkansas  Press  Association,  is  !»» 
in  the  mechanical  department  of 
Stuttgart  Grand  Prairie  Leader. 

SCHOOLS 

'T'HE  study  of  journalism,  which  was 
dropped  from  the  qurriculum  of 
Beloit  college,  Beloit,  Wis.,  six  years 
ago,  is  again  to  be  offered,  it  has  be« 
announced.  Six  yegrs  ago  Beloit  had  a 
journalism  department  with  a  full-time 
professor  and  assistants,  but  trustees 
voted  to  discontinue  the  department  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vocational  aspect,  which  was 
felt  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  a 
liberal  arts  college. 

Chicago  Central  College  of  Commerce 
of  the  (Zhicago  Y.  M.  C.  A  has  am 
no'unced  its  new  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  courses  for  the  spring  semester  start¬ 
ing  Tuesday,  February  4.  A  new  course 
in  foreign  trade  is  being  offered  upon 
recommendation  of  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Chicago  district  office  of 
the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce.  The  course  will  bo  of  seven¬ 
teen  weeks’  duration  and  will  give  a 
survey  of  the  various  factors  which 
enter  into  the  successful  pursuit  of 
foreign  trade. 


A  Reduction 
in  Long  Distance 
Telephone  Rates 

An  Advertisement  of  the 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

On  January  i,  1930,  there  is  eflFective  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  various  long  distance  telephone  rates 
in  the  Bell  System  which  on  the  present  volume 
of  calls  means  a  saving  of  more  than  $5,000,000 
ayeartothe  telephone-usingpuhlicin  theUnited 
States.  This  is  the  fourth  reduction  in  long  dis¬ 
tance  rates  within  a  little  more  than  three  years. 
On  October  i,  1926,  they  were  reduced  by 
$3,000,000.  On  December  i,  1927,  a  reduction 
of  $1,500,000  went  into  effect.  On  February  i, 
1929,  there  was  a  reduction  of  $5,000,000. 

These  reductions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  continue  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  public.  Earnings  must,  of  course, 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  best  possible  tele¬ 
phone  service  at  all  times  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  payment  to  stockholders  with  an 
adequate  margin  to  insure  financial  safety. 
Earnings  in  excess  of  these  requirements  will 
either  be  spent  for  the  enlargement  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  service,  or  the  rates  for  the 
service  will  be  reduced.  This  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  the  policy  of  the  management. 
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Ihe  newspaper  that  made  a  new  city 


IT  all  dates  back  to  October,  1923, 
when  a  group  of  influential  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  newspaper,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  sounded  the  call  to 
action  that  gave  Cincinnati  a  new 
Government. 


by  experts  in  political  economy  the 
best  governed  large  city  in  the 
United  States. 


It  follows  that  the  Cincinnati  Post 
is  the  influential  newspaper  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  It  numbers  among  its  read¬ 
ers  the  influential  citizens,  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  civic-minded,  forward- 
thinking  people  who  went  to  the 
polls  and  made  these  changes,  and 
who  for  six  long  years  have  kept 
them  firmly  in  force. 


The  men  who  first  suggested  the 
change  were  prominent.  But  they 
knew  that  they  alone  could  never 
accomplish  their  aim.  They  needed 
the  support  of  a  powerful,  influen¬ 
tial  newspaper.  They  found  it  in 
the  Cincinnati  Post. 


And  certainly  this  great  group  of 
people*,  ambitious  enough  to  change 
a  government,  is  progressive  enough 
to  want  a  new  motor  car,  a  new 
radio,  a  modern  home,  new  clothes, 
and  all  the  other  modern,  new 
things  American  industry  has  to  sell. 


While  other  new^spapers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  sat  back,  cither  lethargic  or 
actively  hostile,  the  Cincinnati  Post 
fought  on. 


Through  its  editorial  columns,  its 
famous  Cincinnatus  Column,  through 
feature  stories,  it  crystallized  the 
public  opinion  which,  in  1924,  after 
only  one  intensive  year  of  wwk, 
voted  in  the  Charter  Government 
by  the  tune  of  two  to  one. 


Only  by  putting  the  Cincinnati  Post 
on  your  list,  can  you  reach  in  its 
entirety  this  market  of  influential, 
forward-thinking,  civic-minded  Cin¬ 
cinnatians. 


The  New  Cincinnati  in  the  Makingl  This  downtown  picture  was 
taken  only  a  few  months  ago.  But  already  the  building  in  the 
background  and  the  entire  square  beyond  have  been  razed,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  48-story  $30,000,000  structure. 


lange  was  the  beginning  of  the  new%  progressive, 
prosperous  Cincinnati.  Today,  Cincinnati  is  called 


*Post  Circulation :  City  and  Suburban,  139,435.  the  O.  K. 
Market,  160,000.  Total  Circulation,  195,062. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS  ...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
a«do/ MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 
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AGENCY  CREATES  NEW 
FOREIGN  DIVISION 

William  B.  Fergutson  Heads  Special 
Department  in  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company 


A  “Latin- American  and  Far  Eastern 
Division”  has  been  established  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York  advertising 
agency,  to  have 
charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  coun¬ 
tries  not  covered 
by  the  company’s 
foreign  branches. 
Recent  opening 
of  offices  in  Bom- 
bay,  Montreal, 
and  Sydney 
brought  the  total 
of  the  company’s 
foreign  oflices  to 
15. 

William  B. 
Fergusson  will  be 
managing  director  of  the  new  division. 
He  was  formerly  managing  director  of 
the  McCall  Advertising  Agency,  one  of 
the  largest  agencies  in  South  America, 
and  has  had  five  years  of  experience  in 
foreign  advertising  and  merchandising. 

The  work  of  the  new  division  has  been 
handled  previously  through  the  com¬ 
pany’s  American  organization.  In  the 
new  plan,  the  division  will  be  a  separate 
unit  from  the  New  York  office.  It  will 
control  operations  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Cen¬ 
tral  .\merica,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Eicuador,  Peru,  Japan,  Hawaii,  China, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  West  India  Oil  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  has  appointed  the  Buenos 
Aires  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  to  conduct  the  advertising  of 
its  gasoline  in  Argentina. 


Electric  Firm  Appoint* 

The  Armstrong  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  has  appointed  Richardson,  Alley 
and  Richards  Company,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
The  Armstrong  Corporation  manufac¬ 
tures  electric  ranges  and  electric  table 
specialties,  which  include  toasters,  table 
stoves,  percolators  and  waffle  irons. 
Their  hardware  line  includes  spray 
pumps,  lawn  sprinklers,  security  boxes, 
fishing  tackle  cases  and  mail  boxes. 


Named  Account  ExecutiTe 

James  S.  Lane,  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regu¬ 
lator  Company  as  assistant  advertising 
manager,  has  been  named  an  account 
executive  with  David,  Inc.,  St.  Paul 
advertising  agency.  The  David  Company 
recently  announc^  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  in  New  York  and  London, 
England,  along  with  a  general  develop¬ 
ment  plan  which  also  is  to  establish  the 
firm  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 


To  Conduct  Test  Campaign 

Bloomfield  Laboratories,  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  has  appointed  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company  of  New  York  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Hygem,  an  intestinal  pro¬ 
phylactic.  This  product  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  drug  trade  of  northern  New 
Jersey  and  a  preliminary  campaign  will 
be  run  in  that  territory  through  local 
newspapers.  I.x)cal  magazines  and  drug 
papers  are  also  to  be  used. 


McComa*  &  Chizzini  Promoted 

George  A.  McComas,  and  Frank  E. 
Chizzini,  who  for  the  past  several  years 
have  been  connected  with  the  Robert  E. 
Ramsay  Organization,  sales  promotion 
counsellors.  New  York  were  promoted 
vice-presidents,  Jan.  1. 


To  Advertise  Brushes 

The  Whiting-.\dams  Company,  brush 
manufacturers  of  Boston,  Mass,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Badger  &  Browning  of  that  city 
to  direct  their  advertising  account. 


New  Donnelley  Clients 

Two  Cleveland  firms  have  appointed 
the  Lee  E.  Donnelley  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
to  conduct  their  advertising.  One  is  the 
Universal  Pump  and  Tank  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  oil  and  grease  dis¬ 
pensing  equipment  for  service  stations, 
vapor  control  valves  for  bulk  storage 
plants,  and  other  bulk  service  equipment. 
The  other  is  the  Cadwell  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany,  dealers  in  Caterpillar  Tractors  in 
seventeen  counties  of  northeastern  Ohio. 


Boston  Agency  Reorganized 

Harold  Cabot  &  Co.  has  succeeded 
the  Barrett  Smith  Advertising  Company 
at  Boston,  Mass.  The  new  organization 
will  occupy  the  same  offices  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Building.  Mr.  Cabot, 
head  of  the  new  firm,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Barrett  Smith  Company  since 
1926,  serving  as  secretary.  The  new 
company  will  conduct  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  advertising  counsel 
service. 

Wales  Preparing  Torex  Copy 

International  Products  Corporation  of 
New  York  has  appointed  the  Wales  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  Wm.  Rich  Cross  is  the  ac¬ 
count  executive.  A.  Urban  Shirk,  sales 
manager  of  the  packing  house  division  of 
International,  announces  that  the  first 
product  to  be  advertised  will  be  Torex — 
a  concentrated  beef  bouillon.  Magazines 
and  new’spapers  will  be  used. 


Ad  Manager  Promoted 

John  W.  MePherrin,  formerly  with  the 
J.  VV'^alter  Thompson  agency  staff, 
Chicago,  for  the  past  five  years  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  of  the  Chamber- 
lain  Medicine  company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  made  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  company,  Davis  S. 
Charntbcrlain,  president',  announced  last 
week.  _ 

Page-Wood  Resigns  From  Erwin,  Wasey 

Gerald  Page-Wood  for  fifteen  years 
with  the  advertising  agency  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  vice-president  and  secretary,  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  and  tendered  his 
resignation  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Page- Wood  has  not  as  yet  announced  his 
plans  for  the  future. 


Townsend  Named  Sales  Manager 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  editor,  The  Car 
Card,  has  been  appointed  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  and  allied  companies,  succeeding 
W.  Shreve  Ginnel,  who  has  resigned 
to  take  care  of  private  interests.  Mr. 
Townsend  will  continue  as  editor-in  chief 
of  The  Car  Card  and  Collier  Teamwork. 


Agency  Name  Changed 

Bcecher-Maxwell,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  announced  the 
change  of  name  to  Beecher-Cale-Max- 
well,  Inc.,  on  the  association  of  Alger¬ 
non  S.  Cale  as  vice  president.  Cale 
was  formerly  vice-president  df  fhe 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  in  charge 
of  the  Atlanta  office  of  that  company. 


The  Trend 
IS  to  the 

LUDLOW 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Q^boani  Avenue 
Chicago,  minais 


EATON  JOINS  DORRANCE  N.  Y.  AGENCY  MERGER 


Resign*  From  Young  &  Rubicam  to 
Become  Copy  Chief 

Arthur  H.  Eaton  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  staff  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  effective  Jan.  IS,  and 
will  become  director  of  copy  personnel 
and  copy  production  for  Dorrance,  Sulli¬ 
van  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  appointment 
is  announced  by  W.  Arthur  Cole,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  production  for 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  been  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  for  five  years,  having 
joined  the  organization  shortly  after  its 
establishment  in  Philadelphia.  Before 
that  he  was  sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  A.  Atwater  Kent  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Joins  Chas.  W.  Hoyt 

Robert  W.  Mickman,  formerly  with 
the  Manternach  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  more  recently  with  Robinson- 
Lightfoot  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company, 
New  York  agency.  Mr.  Micham  will  be 
associated  with  F.  A.  Whipple  in  the  new 
Hartford  Office. 


Buys  Into  Illinois  Agency 

E.  J.  Agnew  has  purchased  interest  in 
the  Menke-Bexten  Advertising  agency, 
Quincy,  III.,  and  has  assumed  charge  of 
its  sales  direction,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  B.  Menke,  head  of  the 
agency.  H._  Everett  Bexten,  who  severed 
active  association  with  the  company,  will 
continue  his  interest  in  the  firm,  it  was 
also  announced. 


Tyson  Promotes  Budd 

Benn  C.  Budd,  who  joined  the  staff 
of  O.  _S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  New  York 
agency,  in  October,  has  just  been  made 
director  of  marketing.  Mr.  Budd  was 
formerly  with  the  F.  J.  Ross  Company 
of  New  York,  and  the  Powers  House 
Company,  Cleveland. 


H.  S.  Howlsnd  and  C.  J.  01iph„t 
Firms  Consolidate 


Howland,01iphant  &  McIntyre  Inc  U 
the  name  of  a  new  advertising  ageiKv 
formed  by  a  merger  of  the  H.  S  How 
land  .Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  and  the 
C.  I.  Ohphant  Advertising  Agency  W 
l)oth  of  New  York.  The  new  firm  haJ 
its  office  at  2  Park  Avenue.  ' 

Following  are  the  officers:  President 
O.  E.  McIntyre;  vice-president,  Edward 
H.  Acree ;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  J.  Oli- 
phant;  chairman  of  the  tx)ard,  H,  \\ 
Howland.  Account  executives  are  H  F 
Wade,  M.  P.  Taylor,  and  F.  L  Roberts 
The  copy  chief  is  Hugh  M.  Smith-  art 
director  Frank  E.  Lyon;  and  production 
manager,  William  Busse. 

The  Howland  agency  dated  back  to 
1898,  while  the  Ohphant  agency  was 
founded  in  1916. 


Cracker  Jack  Names  Batten 

The  Cracker  Jack  Company  of 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  Cracker  Jack, 
Angelus  Marshmallows,  Checkers! 
Chums,  Cocoanut  Corn  and  a  variety  of 
concessionaire  popcorn  products,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Battqn,  Barton,  Durstine  4 
Osborn  Corporation  of  Chicago  to 
direct  its  advertising. 


Planning  Newspaper  Campaign 

American  Maize- Products  Company, 
manufacturer  of  Amaizo  oils,  syrups  and 
cornstarch,  has  appointed  Geare,  Mars- 
ton  &  Pilling  Inc.,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency  to  handle  its 
account.  Newspaper  advertising  and 
radio  broadcasting  will  be  used. 


Velogen  Account  Placed 

Kelly,  Spline  and  Watkins,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Allied  Drug  &  Chemical 
Corporation,  New  York,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  on  “Velogen.”  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 


Ambrose  Bierce 

That  master  of  style,  that  “Superman  of  Letters,”  as  many  high 
authorities  call  him  —  the  only  author  about  whom  five  books  were 
published  last  year  —  toward  the  end  of  his  long  career  in  literature 
wrote  a  book  for  skilled  writers,  not  for  authors  who  have  yet  to  digest 
their  cultural  oats.  In  this  volume,  arranged  dictionarywise,  are 
pointed  out,  with  Bierce’s  inimitable  sardonic  wit,  hundreds  of  errors 
of  locution  frequently  made  by  the  most  practiced  and  eminent 
authors.  Its  title  is 

Write  It  Right 

Executed.  “  The  condemned  man  was  executed.”  He  was 
hanged,  or  otherwise  put  to  death;  it  is  the  sentence  that  is 
executed. 

Fail.  “  He  failed  to  note  the  hour.”  'That  implies  that  he 
tried  to  note  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  Failure  carries  always  the 
sense  of  endeavor;  when  there  has  been  no  endeavor  there  is  no 
failure.  A  falling  stone  cannot  fail  to  strike  you,  for  it  does  not 
try;  but  a  marksman  firing  at  you  may  fail  to  hit  you;  and  I  hope 
he  always  will. 

Given.  “  The  soldier  was  given  a  rifle.”  What  was  given  is  the 
rifle,  not  the  soldier.  Nothing  can  be  given  anything. 

Got  Married  for  Married.  If  tfiis  is  correct,  we  should  say, 
also,  “  got  dead  ”  for  died ;  one  expression  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Gubernatorial.  Eschew  it;  it  is  not  English,  is  needless  and 
bombastic.  Leave  it  to  those  who  call  a  political  office  a  ”  chair. 

”  Gubernatorial  chair”  is  good  enough  for  them.  So  is  hanging. 

Roomer  for  Lodger.  See  Redder  and  Mealer  —  if  you  can  find 
them. 

Wholesale  Rate 

To  Editors  and  Publishers 

Sold  at  11.50  at  retail,  a  new  large  edition,  now  ready,  made  especially  for  editon 
and  publishers,  is  sold  to  them  in  lots  of  10  or  more  at  the  wholesale 
and  this  special  edition  is  printed  on  paper  with  rag  content,  is  dur-ibly  boun 
extra-heavy  cloth,  and  is  adapted  to  hard  usage.  Publishers  are  ordering  zW 
more  copies  at  a  time. 

For  26  Years  Bierce’s  Publisher 

WALTER  NEALE,  Publisher 
37  East  28th  Street  New  York 
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1.  Trading  Market  for  130,000 

Consumers 

2.  Bank  Resources  *62,000,000 

3.  Diversified  Industries 

of  International  Importance 

4.  Value  of  Yearly  Factory 

output  *150,000,000 

5.  Payroll  *43,000,000 

6.  Retail  Volume  *55,000,000 

7.  2,500,000  tourists 

visit  city  annually 


CONSTANT  LINEAGE  GAINS 

1928 —  Gain  of  66,838  Lines  National 

Over  1927 

1929 —  Gain  of  273,960  Lines  National 

Over  1928 

Correnpondingly  large  gains  in  both  local  and  classified 


W rite  for  our  latest  survey  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Area 


Niagara  Falls  Gazette 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Dominates  this  Rich  Market  Exclusively 


New  York 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 
TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS 


Reliance  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
Planning  National  Drire — 
Dailies  Called  Best 
Medium 


Plans  for  a  concentrated  sales  cam¬ 
paign  were  launched  in  Minneapolis  Jan. 
4  by  Minnesota  representatives  of  the 
Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  following  a  meeting  addressed 
by  R.  C.  Braun,  advertising  manager  of 
the  company. 

Newspaper  advertising  by  insurance 
institutions  is  capable  of  producing  not 
only  good-will,  good  public  relations  and 
prestige,  but  it  can  be  made  to  show 
definite  sales  results,  Mr.  Braun  told  the 
Minnesota  men. 

“The  opinion  among  insurance  officials 
and  advertising  executives  has  been  that 
insurance  advertising  in  newspapers  could 
produce  only  good-will,  create  prestige 
for  the  institution  and  otherwise  estab¬ 
lish  good  public  relations,”  Mr.  Braun 
said.  “We  believe  that  newspapers  are 
more  vital  than  this.  The  flexibility  of 
newspaper  advertising  permits  us  to 
place  campaigns  at  strategic  periods, 
tying  in  with  other  promotional  plans. 
Newspapers  also  permit  us  to  capitalize 
on  advertising  placed  in  localized  points 
where  adequate  distribution  is  available. 

“Newspaper  advertising  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  essential  because  of  the  methods 
necessary  in  insurance  merchandising.  In¬ 
surance  is  not  purchased  by  the  public 
like  other  commodities.  It  is  a  service 
and  demands  a  personal  element.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  news¬ 
paper  cannot  produce  results  for  the 
institution  of  life  insurance  equally  as 
well  as  it  does  for  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  Reliance  Life  campaign  will  be 
of  national  scope.” 


CONTI?»fUES  ADVERTISING  COURSE 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  .Advertising 
Women  Tan.  6  began  their  third  annual 
course  in  advertising,  classes  in  which 
are  given  every  Monday  night  for  17 
weeks.  The  class  is  limited  to  .SO  stu¬ 
dents.  Committee  members  in  charge 
are  Misses  Blanche  E.  Clair.  Nan  M. 
Collins.  Eleanor  Twiss.  Frances  M. 
Suarez.  Ethel  Jefferson,  and  Louise  M. 
Kiefer. 

COWLES  DONATES  LAND 

William  H.  Cowles.  Jr.,  of  the  Spokane 
S pokcsman-Rri’iew,  has  donated  to  the 
State  of  Washington  an  entire  section  of 
land  adjoining  Mount  Spokane  State 
Park.  Mr.  Cowles’  gift  almost  doubles 
the  area  of  the  park. 


NEVADA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

VV'ith  the  rate  for  legal  advertising 
as  the  main  topic  of  discussion,  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association  will 
meet  in  Reiw).  Feb.  8.  G.  C.  Mulcahy, 
publisher  of  the  Sparks  (Nev.)  Tribune, 
is  president  of  the  association. 


NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 


Hanff-Metzger  of  N.  Y.  and  Heintz  & 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  Merged 

A  new  western  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  consolidation  of  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  Heintz 
&  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  effected. 

Carl  M.  Heintz  will  head  the  new 
western  organization  to  be  known  as 
Hanff-Metzger,  Ltd.,  of  California. 
Heintz  was  formerly  western  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Western  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  and  more  re¬ 
cently  president  of  Heintz-Robertson  and 
vice-president  of  Young  &  McAllister 
&  Heintz. 

Headquarters  of  Hanff-Metzger,  Ltd., 
will  be  in  the  Western  Pacific  building. 
A  branch  office  will  be  opened  in  San 
Francisco. 


D’Arcy  Agency  Named 

The  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  of 
St.  Louis  is  now  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  of  Lambert-Fesler,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Dew  Deodorant. 
Robert  H.  Flaherty  of  D’Arcy  has  beejn 
transferred  to  the  Atlanta  office  as 
manager,  succeeding  A.  S.  Cale  who 
recently  resigned. 


Establifhe*  Radio  Agency 

Ingham  S.  Roberts  has  resigned  as 
commercial  manager  of  KPRC,  Houston 
Post-Dispatch  radio  statical,  to  establish 
in  Houston  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
first  radio  advertising  agencies  in  the 
South.  The  agency  is  known  as  South¬ 
ern  Radio  Advertising. 


Murphy  Joins  Buckley,  Dement 

Sherwin  Murphy,  who  for  five  years 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  J.  W. 
.Allen  &  Co.,  wholesale  confectioners  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  and  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  of  Buckley,  Dement  & 
Co.,  C'hicago. 


New  Murray  dc  Coe  Clients 

Murray  &  Coe.  Boston  advertising 
agency  announces  the  following  new  ac¬ 
counts  ;  Beachfire  Fagots,  Inc.,  Waverly, 
Mass.,  and  F.  W.  Horner,  Mcaitreal  and 
Lynn,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals. 


Executing  “Locktite"  Account 

J.  Jay  Fuller,  Buffalo  advertising 
agency,  is  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
Locktite  Company,  Inc.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  makers  of  “Locktite”  tobacco 
pouches,  cigarette  cases  and  vanity  cases. 


To  Advertise  New  Orleans  Hotels 

Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New  Orleans  agency, 
has  obtained  the  advertising  account  of 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  and  Hotel  Bienville 
at  New  Orleans. 


Knabb  Joins  Addison  Vars 

Jack  Knabb.  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Rochester,  has  joined  with  the  Roches¬ 
ter  office  of  Addison  Vars  Inc.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


NEWSPAPER  PROFITS 

depend  on  efficient 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

We  furnish  it. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

IS'euispapgr  Representatives 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Fyr-Fyter  Appoints 

The  Fyr-Fyter  Company,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fire  epetinguishers  at  Dayton, 
O.,  has  appointed  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc., 
Chicago  and  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  conduct  a  special  advertising 
campaign  in  farm  papers. 


To  Tench  Trade  Practices 

J.  F.  McKera,  account  executive  in 
charge  of  foreign  advertising  for  Van- 
derhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  have  charge 
of  the  course  in  foreign  trade  practices 
at  the  Chicago  Central  college  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Y.M.C.A.,  beginning  Feb.  4. 


Des  Moines  Agency  Moves 

The  N.  A.  Winter  Advertising  agency, 
which  seven  years  ago  was  launched  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  week  moved  to 
larger  quarters  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  building. 


Addison  Vars  Adds  Account 

The  Buffalo  office  of  Addison  Vars, 
Inc.,  will  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Sterling  Shoe  Corporation,  a  chain  of 
retail  stores,  beginning  Feb.  1.  News¬ 
papers  in  several  cities  will  be  used. 


Davis  Joins  Doremus 

James  C.  Davis  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  at  Boston  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  was  recently  with  the  New 
York  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 


MOGENSEN  APPOINTED 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have 
been  appointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Vallejo  Chronicle. 


USED  “TRANSPARENT"  AO 

Norfolk  Store  Copy  Readable  Wk» 
Held  Up  to  Light 

An  effective  piece  of  advertisine 
nounemg  the  approaching  oneniM^ 
Rices  Inc.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.MnLr)j 
Jan.  1,  1930,  in  the  Virgmian-^^^t 
that  city  It  was  a  “transparenij” 
cupying  IS  inches,  five  columns,  on 
pages,  back  to  each  other.  One  of 
spaces  was  left  blank  except  for  a  1^ 
at  the  bottom  reading  “Hold  This  Th 
TO  THE  Light  and  See  What's  Goivr 
TO  Happen  Soon.  ^ 

Before  the  blank  space  with  thev 
directions  was  reached  by  the  aver^ 
reader  however,  the  reader  had  be^ 
trigued  by  seeing  the  picture  of  a  lam 
building  in  an  advertisement  on  naet 
three  in  which  all  type  was  “backw^’ 
Those  who  failed  to  read  the  reversed 
advertisement  found  it  readily  decipher- 
able  when  they  turned  to  page  four,  for 
there  were  the  instructiems,  making  it 
all  plain.  The  advertisement  was  pro¬ 
duced  through  setting  the  type  beneath 
a  wash  drawing  of  the  building,  just  as 
any  ordinary  ad  is  set.  The  engraving 
plant  did  the  rest,  reversing  the  whole 
as  it  made  the  cut.  M.  W.  Nordlinger 
manager  of  Rice’s,  Inc.,  a  woman’s  store' 
placed  the  advertisement. 


YOUNG  IN  SIOUX  CITY 

J.  S.  Young,  who  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  business  manager  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  as  l^i- 
ness  manager.  Before  joining  the 
Gazette  Mr.  Young  was  for  four  years 
classified  manager  of  Indianapolis  Nm. 


-As  for  the  New  Year^ 


We  move  into  1930  with  cheerful  confidence. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  optimist  to  say  that  the  New  Year 
will  be  what  we  are  willing  to  make  it. 

Advertising  expenditures  in  1930  will  be  watched 
closely.  That  policy  promises  to  be  one  sure  part  of 
the  new  program.  Every  advertising  dollar  will  be 
asked  to  do  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of  work. 

Wise  advertisers  will  spend  their  money  in  markets 
where  conditions  promise  sales.  'They  will  not  worry 
much  about  non-productive  territories. 

In  any  and  every  market  that  invites  a  drive  for 
business,  the  daily  newspapers  stand  ready  to  carry 
your  message  to  all  of  your  possible  customers. 

In  this  respect,  newspapers  are  unique. 

Every  literate  American  is  a  newspaper  reader.  No 
matter  what  else  some  of  your  customers  may  read,  all 
of  them  have  read  the  newspapers  today  and  will  read 
them  again  tomorrow.  Millions  of  them  read  nothing 
but  newspapers. 

If  your  sales  plan  calls  for  advertising  in  4  states  or 
in  48,  in  5  cities  or  500,  there  is  only  one  medium  that 
will  insure  complete  coverage  of  the  areas  you  select — 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta 

Dallas  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 


V. 
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Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 


Nineteen-thirty,  the  38rii  year  of  NEA 
supremacy  in  anticipating  newspaper  needs  in 
the  feature  and  picture  field,  finds  more 
papers  being  served  by  NEA  than  any  year 
in  its  history. 


Other  services  and  syndicates  have  come 
(and  gone),  but  NEA,  changing  with  the  times, 
yet  unchanged  in  its  purpose,  stands  foremost 
in  meeting  all  editorial  needs  beyond  local  and 


wire  news. 


Buy  Once  and  ITon’ve  Bonght  Everything 


NEA  Service,  Ixc., 


1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveiand,  Ohio 

The  World'S  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Serriee 


I 


v.  ■ 

s  •  ■£. 
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P.N.P.A.  TO  CONVENE 
AT  WILLIAMSPORT 


Subjects  on  Practically  Erery  Phase 
of  Publishing  to  Be  Taken  Up  at 
Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  20—21 — 
Speakers  Are  Authorities 


The  program  few  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Associatk^,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Jan.  20-21,  has 
been  completed,  ^1.  C  J.  Smith,  of  the 
AUentown  Morning  Call,  and  president 
of  the  association,  announced  this  week. 
Discussions  are  listed  for  subjects  of 
practically  every  phase  of  publishing,  and 
the  speakers  are  authorities  in  their  lines. 

At  the  opening  session  L.  Clifford 
Myers,  public  accountant,  will  give  an 
address  on  “Publishers’  Income  Tax 
Problems,”  following  which  there  will 
be  a  discussion. 

Local  and  national  advertising  is  listed 
for  discussion  also  at  the  ofwning  session, 
as  are  the  newsprint  situation,  the  effect 
of  chain  stores  on  1929  advertising. 
Senator  Vandenberg’s  contempt  bill,  and 
the  business  outlook  for  1930.  _ 

Insurance  rates,  and  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  analysed  respectively  by 
1.  Z.  Buckwalter,  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Harry  W.  Cullis,  pr«i- 
dent  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  at  the  forum  for 
dailies  to  be  held  at  11  oi’clock  Jan.  20, 
with  Walter  1.  Bates,  of  the  Meadtnlle 
Tribun/’-Rct>ublican,  presiding.  Circula¬ 
tion,  mechanical  and  ethical  problems 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  this 
meeting.  The  weekly  forum,  presided 
over  by  W.  S.  Livingood,  vice-president 
of  the  P.N.P.A.,  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  discussion  centering  around 
circulation  audits. 

At  the  luncheon  on  the  opening  day, 
Harry  Hershfield,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist,  will  address  the  publish¬ 
ers  on  “We’re  All  More  or  Less  Funny.” 

The  Daily  Forum  will  be  continued 
in  the  afternoon  with  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  mechanical  department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
speaking  on  “Standardization  of  the 
Printing  End,”  and  P.  W.  Leisenring, 
business  manager  of  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call,  and  W.  O.  Strong,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Erie  Times,  speak¬ 
ing  on  advertising  subjects.  Efforts  of 
advertisers  to  circumvent  schedule  of 
rates  by  placing  copy  through  local 
dealers  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  following  the  addresses.  W. 
Qement  Moore,  business  advisor  to  the 
National  Eiditorial  Association,  and  E.  B. 
Wolfrom,  business  manager  of  the 
Shippensburg  News-Chronicle,  will  speak 
at  the  weekly  forum. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  banquet. 
Paul  R.  Mallon,  chief  of  the  Unit^ 
Press  bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
speak  of  “Inside  Stories  of  Washington.” 

Senator  William  D.  Mansfield,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McKeesport  Daily  News, 
will  speak  on  “Official  Advertising”  at 
the  general  session  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Free  publicity  is  listed  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  this  session. 

Plans  for  the  convention  were  made 
by  Col.  Smith,  president  of  the  P.N.P.A., 
Dietrick  Lamade,  of  the  IVilliamsport 
Grit;  George  E.  Graff,  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  Sun-Gazette,  and  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager  of  the  association. 


PAYS  $10,000  REWARD 


ClevelaDd  Press  Offer  Awarded  by 
Federal  Judge 

The  reward  of  $10,000  offered  by  the 
Cleveland  Press  for  Harmon  G.  Atwater, 
“key  witness”  in  the  playground  deals 
involving  Qeveland  city  councilmen,  its 
clerk,  Fred  Thomas  and  others,  has  been 
awarded  to  two  persons  who  brought 
about  the  arrest  of  Atwater  in  Chicago, 
several  weeks  after  he  had  fled  the  city, 
following  sensational  exposures. 

The  award  was  made  by  Federal 
Judge  Samuel  H.  West.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Fowling,  8614  Euclid  avenue,  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  $4,000,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
George  Morris,  will  be  paid  $6,000. 


CHANGES  IN  LIMA,  O. 


ASSAULT  CASE  POSTPONED 


Galvin  Named  President  of  News,  Fol¬ 
lowing  Weixelbaum’s  Retirement 

Announcement'  was  made  Jan.  2  of 
the  purchase  by  L.  S.  and  W.  J.  Galvin 
of  the  stock  headings  of  Adolph  Weixel- 
baum,  for  20  years  president  of  the  Lima 
(O.)  News  Publishing  Company.  L.  S. 
GMvin,  for  25  years  publisher  of  the 
Lima  Daily  and  Sunday  News,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Weixel- 
baum  and  W.  J.  Galvin  becomes  vice- 
president. 

W.  J.  Galvin  is  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Q.)  Gazette  and  recently 
purchased  the  Lima  Star,  morning  paper, 
which  brought  under  Galvin  control  all 
Lima  newspapers,  the  Republican- 
Gazette,  evening  paper,  having  been 
merged  with  the  News  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Weixelbaum,  who  with  L.  S. 
Galvin  formed  the  Lima  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  1909,  will  retire.  He 
has  been  in  the  printing  and  newspaper 
business  since  he  was  13  years  old. 

COFFEE  AD  PLANS  COMPLETE 

White  House  Coffee  contracts,  for  an 
extensive  newspaper  campaign,  have  been 
sent  out  by  Street  &  h'inney,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  for  the  Dwinell- 
Wright  Company  of  Boston. 


New  Orleans  Detective  Faces  Charges 
for  Attack  on  Reporter 

The  case  of  Detective  Sidney  Leaber, 
charged  with  infraction  of  the  police 
code .  in  connection  with  an  attack  on 
James  Marlow,  police  reporter  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
was  continued  indefinitely  Jan.  3  by 
Superintendent  of  Police  Theodore  A. 
Ray,  on  motion  of  Ben  Daly,  defense 
counsel. 

Leaber  was  to  be  arraigned  in  criminal 
district  court  on  assault,  beating  and 
wounding  charges  instituted  in  the  same 
case,  on  F^riday,  Jan.  10,  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Warren  O.  Coleman 
said. 

The  attack  occurred  Dec.  23  in  the 
corridor  of  the  criminal  courts  building 
when,  according  to  Marlow,  the  detec¬ 
tive,  armed  with  a  shotgun,  struck  the 
reporter  several  times.  The  detective  a 
half  hour  before  had  refused  to  give  the 
reporter  information  about  an  attempted 
murder  and  Marlow  had  complained  to 
the  superintendent  of  police,  who  obtained 
the  information  and  reprimanded  Leaber. 

Leaber  has  been  suspended  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  charges  against  him. 

Marlow  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  New  York  World. 


year-end  edition  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 

issued  ^c.  31,  contained  126  pages^*’ 
SIX  sections.  One  section  was 
gravure  tabloid,  and  four  other  tabfi 
sections  were  in  two  colors  throi«hom 
According  to  Davis  Merwin,  publff  ' 
the  entire  issue,  with  the  except!^  of  ibe 
roto  and  the  cover  plates,  were  produced 
in  the  Pantagraph  plant.  ^ 

HERALD  MEN  TO  MEET 

Men  who  worked  on  the  old  Nm., 
iork  Herald  under  the  regime  of  jS 
(^rdon  Bennett--self-styled  the  “Herald 
^•Is  —will  gather  at  the  Hotel  St 
Regis,  New  York  City,  Saturday  evening' 
Jan.  25,  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  paper 
Guests  at  the  dinner  are  expected  froni 
every  part  of  the  country. 

L.  M.  KING  HONORED 

Lyman  M.  King,  editor  of  the  Red¬ 
lands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  Dec.  30  at  a  Redlands  QaWr 
of  Commerce  luncheon,  in  recognition  of 
his  recent'  appointment  to  the  position 
of  state  director  of  finance.  Mr.  King 
is  president  of  the  Redlands  Building- 
Loan  Association  and  a  former  stat^ 
senator. 


only  \  time 

in  50 


In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Charles  C. 

Younggreen,  President  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  said: 

'Approximately  50  percent  of  all  newspaper  space 
salesmen  do  little  more  than  rehash  the  figures 
already  in  our  files. 

"ONE  TIME  IN  FIFTY  comes  a  voluntary  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  newspaper  can  do  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  client  or  why  he  could  use  it  profitably." 

How  are  your  men  soliciting  business?  By  the  old,  waste¬ 
ful,  hope-we-can-get-on-the-list  basis?  Or  by  a  straight¬ 
forward  presentation  of  unbiased  facts  that  show  the 
advertiser  how,  when,  and  why  he  can  produce  results 
.with  your  paper?  Or  are  you  fighting  along  with  the 
other  98  percent — telling  the  same  old  story  in  the 
same  old  way? 

Over  80  progressive  newspapers  have  increased 
their  linage  and  consequently  their  profits  with  Knight 
Certified  Market  Studies. 

A  Knight  Study  will  enable  your  space  salesman- 
local  and  national — ^to  give  every  prospective  adver¬ 
tiser  an  accurate,  unbiased  picture  of  your  market, 
its  present  and  potential  sales  possibilities,  the 
consumer  reading  and  buying  liabits,  and  the 
surest  method  of  producing  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  results. Your  request  will  bring  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  publishers  using  Knight  Ser¬ 
vice.  Ask  any  one  or  all  of  them  whether 
or  not  Knight  Service  has  paid  them 
a  profit  on  their  investment. 

EMERSON  B.  KNICHT,/" 

lArchitects  and  Guilders  'Bldi- 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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TWENTY-YEAR  RECORD  BROKEN 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  in  1929  signed  102  contracts  with 
American  newspapers — the  greatest  single  year’s  growth  in  its  history. 


Of  these  102  members,  the  following  62  newspapers  signed  long-term 

membership  contracts  during  the  year.  They  are :  — 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Review 

Morris,  Ill.,  Herald 

Belvidere,  Ill.,  Republican 

Nevada,  Iowa,  Journal 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register-Tribune 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Times 

Buffalo,  IV.  Y.,  Times 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  Times 

Hanover,  Pa.,  Record  Herald 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier 

Maucb  Chunk,  Pa.,  Times 

Abilene,  Texas,  Reporter 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Herald 

N.  Y.  C.  Informer 

Dover,  Ohio,  Reporter 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  Review 

Ashland,  Ohio,  Times-Gazette 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Record 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Record 

San  Angelo,  Texas,  Standard 

Mattoon,  Ill.,  Journal 

West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  American 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  Herald-Post 

Lehighton,  Pa.,  Leader 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Eagle 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Times 

Houston,  Texas,  Chronicle 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Times 

Enid,  Okla.,  Eagle 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  Herald 

Perry,  Florida,  Independent 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  Tribune 

Sweetwater,  Texas,  Reporter 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  Dispatch 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  News 

Dallas,  Texas,  Times-Herald 

Ogden,  Utah,  Standard-Examiner 

Marion,  111.,  Republican 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  Sentinel 

Macomb,  Ill.,  Tribune 

Harlingen,  Texas,  Star 

Benton,  Ill.,  News 

Burlington,  N.  C.,  Times 

Eldorado,  Ill.,  Journal 

Homestead,  Pa.,  Messenger 

Herrin,  III.,  Journal 

Big  Spring,  Texas,  Herald 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  News 

Everett,  Wash.,  News 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Telephone 

Paris,  Texas,  Times 

Martinez,  Cal.,  Gazette 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Press 

Evanston,  Ill.,  News-Index 

Portland,  Me.,  Express 

Dalton,  Ga.,  News 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Record 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tribune 

Sharon,  Pa.,  Herald 

La  Salle,  111.,  Post-Tribune 

Winsted,  Conn.,  Citizen 

I.  N.  S.  circuits  were  augmented  by  10,639  miles  of  added  leased  wires. 

With  this  gratifying  record  of  growth  and  progress  in  1929  we  are  all  set  for  1930. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

9th  Floor,  World  Bldg.  New  York  City 
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NOTABLES  PRESENT  AT 
C.  P.  TAFT  FUNERAL 


State,  City  and  National  Official* 
Attend  La*t  Rites  for  Pub- 
lisber  of  Cincinnati 
Times'Star 


With  dignitaries  of  the  city,  state  and 
nation  in  attendance  and  with  every  seat 
in  the  edifice  taken,  the  public  funeral  of 
the  late  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
and  noted  philanthropist,  was  held  Jan. 
2  at  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati. 

Flags  flew  at  half  mast  over  the  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  and  the  Masonic  Temple, 
of  whose  building  fund  he  was  the  most 
generous  donor,  and  the  music  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  solo  quartet  of  musicians  from 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
which  he  and  his  wife  Anna  Sinton  Taft 
has  been  the  benefactors  for  many  years 
giving  according  to  reports  almost  ^50,- 
000  annually  for  its  support. 

The  services  at  the  Church  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Nelson, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  the  benediction 
being  pronounced  by  the  venerable  Right 
Reverend  Boyd  Vincent,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
Ejneritus  of  the  Southern  Episcopal  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Ohio. 

For  the  bereaved  widow  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  family,  including  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  private  service 
with  the  impressive  Episcopal  burial  ser¬ 
vice  was  conducted  at  the  Taft  mansion 
on  Pike  street  just  prior  to  the  public 
service. 

The  active  pall  bearers  were  .\lbert 

S.  Ingalls,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland;  David  Sin- 
ton  Ingalls.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hulbert 
Taft,  editor  of  the  Times-Star;  Dr.  W. 

T.  Semnle  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Qiarles  P.  Taft,  II;  Robert  A. 
Taft;  I>r.  Louis  More;  VValbridge  S. 
Taft  of  New  York  City  and  Christopher 
H.  Rembold,  veteran  general  manager 
of  the  Times-Star  and  a  life-time  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Rembold 
was  the  only  one  of  the  active  pall¬ 
bearers  who  was  not  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Taft. 

Members  of  the  family  present  in¬ 
cluded  Oiief  Justice  W.  H.  Taft.  Mrs. 
Taft  and  their  daughter  Mrs.  Frederick 
T.  Manning  and  Horace  Taft  and  Henry 
Taft,  brothers.  The  one  surviving  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Edwards  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  was  unable  to  be  present  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  advanced  age. 

Telegrams  of  condolence  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 


SCARSDALE  EDITOR  MARRIED 

Miss  Henrietta  Gee.  editor  of  the 
.'fcarsdalc  (N.Y.)  Inquirer,  and  Captain 
M.  D.  McFarlane,  of  Ixindon  and  New 
York,  former  British  army  officer,  were 
married  Dec.  28  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  city  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  a  close 
friend  of  the  bridegr(K)m,  was  the  best 
man,  while  Miss  Gee  was  attended  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Sawyer,  society  editor  of 
the  Courant. 


ECONOMY  HITS  REPORTERS 

“For  the  sake  of  economy,’’  Mayor 
James  J.  Dooley  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  this 
week  closed  the  reporters’  room  in  City 
Hall,  which  had  b^n  established  by  his 
predecessor.  For  several  years  the  type¬ 
writer  and  telephone  service  were  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  city  for  the 
newspaper  men. 


ENGAGEMENT  ANNOUNCED 

Cieorge  B.  I>ongan.  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company,  and  Mrs.  Longan,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  engagement  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Georgette  Longan,  to  Ben  C. 
Hyde.  Jr. 


ROBERTSON  WRITING  AGAIN 

Carl  T.  Robertson  associate  editor  of 
the  Clci'eland  Plain  Dealer,  forced  to 
remain  at  home  for  several  months  by 
illness  is  again  contributing  his  daily 
commenVs  on  natural  history. 


VIRGINIA  PROGRAM  COMPLETE 


“Speeckle**”  Meeting  Planned — To 
Discus*  Weekly  Audits 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Jan.  24  and  25  at  Murphy’s  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  will  be  strictly  a  round  table 
affair,  with  President  Lemuel  C.  Hall, 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
and  William  L.  Daley,  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  participating 
in  the  deliberations. 

A  special  committee  on  legislation, 
Paul  H.  Appleby,  of  the  Journal  News, 
East  Radford,  chairman;  J.  Barrye  Wall, 
Farmville  Herald,  and  Secretary  James 
C.  Latimer,  will  present  a  report  of  the 
Virginia  publication  laws,  along  with 
recommendations  for  changes  or  amend¬ 
ments  to  present  laws,  and  some  sug¬ 
gested  legislation. 

Consideration  of  the  plans  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  audit  bureau  for  the  weeklies  of 
the  state  will  take  up  considerable  of  the 
time  of  two  days’  meeting. 

Members  have  sent  in  the  following 
suggestions  for  round  table  discussion; 
Better  relations  with  agencies ;  More 
prompt  attention  to  correspondence ; 
more  business  and  less  “hot  air”  at  meet¬ 
ings;  How  to  make  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  more  helpful ;  liquipping  the  back 
.shop;  How  to  enroll  every  newspaper  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  V.  P.  A.;  Trade  and 
practices  and  ethics ;  Allowing  15  per 
cent  to  direct  foreign  advertisers;  Clip¬ 
ping  bureaus  and  free  copies. 


228-PAGE  SPECIAL 

The  annual  Midwinter  Arizona  Re¬ 
source  edition  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican,  issued  Dec.  29,  contained  228 
pages,  every  section  headed  by  a  full 
page  illustration  of  some  scenic  or  com¬ 
mercial  attraction  in  the  state.  The  edi¬ 
tion  was  notably  free  from  individual 
puffery,  and  was  unusually  attractive  in 
typography  and  layout.  W.  W.  Knorpp 
is  general  manager  of  the  daily. 


BRINGS  $50,000  SUIT 

The  Portuguese  Daily  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
publishers  of  Diario  De  Noticias,  Por¬ 
tuguese  daily,  is  named  as  defendant  in 
a  $.50,000  tort  action  just  filed  in  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  by  A.  de  Olivera  Aguas, 
former  Portuguese  consul  at  Providence, 
R.  1.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  was 
held  up  to  “hatred,  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt”  by  articles  published  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 


EDITOR  IN  HOSPITAL 

Robert  1.  Snadjr,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  underwent  an  operation  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,  that  city,  Jan.  2,  and  is 
still  confined  to  that  institution.  Illness 
resulting  from  overseas  service  during 
the  war  caused  his  acute  illness.  Snadjr 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 


WORLD  MAN  INJURED 

Edward  Weisman,  foreman  of  the 
insert  department  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  IVorld,  was  (injured,'  Jan.  8, 
when  he  slipped  to  the  ground  while 
boarding  a  train  at  L>'nbrook,  L.  1.  He 
suffered  cuts  about  the  face  and  a 
wrenched  back.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Nassau  (Tommunities  Hospital  at  Ocean- 
side.  _ _ _ 

“SPECIAL"  CHANGES  NAME 

The  name  of  Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  col¬ 
lege  publishers’  representatives,  has  been 
changed  to  Littell-Murray-Barnhill,  Inc., 
with  the  same  headquarters  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  W.  B.  Littell  is  president,  Ernest 
Murray,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Barnhill, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Offices  are  maintained  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago. 


WOOLFE  PROMOTED 

Douglas  G.  Woolfe,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  been  named  editor  of 
Textile  IVorld,  succeeding  Charles  H. 
Clark,  who  resigned  recently  to  become 
a  technical  consultant  of  the  industry. 
Woolfe  has  been  with  the  publication  14 
years. 
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STA-HI 

.  MAT  FORMER 

Eliminates 

MAT  WARPAGE 

and 

PRINTING  DEFECTS 

The  STA-HI  DRY  MAT  FORMER  accomplishes  three 
objectives.  First,  a  better  looking  newspaper;  second,  a 
saving  of  time ;  and  third,  a  reduction  of  costs. 

A  BETTER-LOOKING  NEWSPAPER  results  from 
molding  a  properly  conditioned  mat.  All  conditioning  is 
removed,  quickly  and  WITHOUT  BUCKLING,  by  the 
STA-HI  vacuum-heater  process.  At  the  same  time  the 
mat  is  FORMED  to  a  perfect  contour,  equal  to  if  not  more 
accurate  than  a  wet  mat.  There  are  no  low  spots,  and  no 
high  spots.  Form  rollers  can  be  set  lighter,  and  solids  come 
up  sharp  and  black.  The  printed  page  is  UNIFORM — 
free  from  the  white  holes  and  dark  spots  which  result  from 
an  uneven  mat. 

A  SAVING  OF  TIME  is  effected  by  the  STA-HI  process, 
because  it  simplifies  the  routine  between  mat  molding  and 
casting.  The  mat  is  FORMED,  and  all  conditioning  re¬ 
moved,  in  THIRTY  SECONDS.  The  STA-HI  also  elimin¬ 
ates  many  delays  due  to  make-overs, 
and  delays  in  the  pressroom  due  to 
imperfect  mats. 

A  REDUCTION  OF  COSTS  results  from 
eliminating  recasts  and  remolds.  The  sav¬ 
ings  extend  even  to  the  pressroom,  where 
accurate  plates  mean  less  impression,  less 
wear  on  plates  and  press,  fewer  blanket  re¬ 
placements,  and  economy  of  paper. 

The  STA-HI  vacuum-heater  process  is  a 
new  and  fundamental  improvement,  yet  it  is 
well  past  the  experimental  stage.  The  list  of 
users  at  the  left  speaks  for  itself.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  simple  in  design,  well  built,  and 
dependable.  Every  unit  is  carefully  tested 
before  shipment  by  an  engineering  staff  com¬ 
posed  of  two  engineers,  a  stereotyper,  and  a 
pressman. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  never  mailed  a  coupon  in 
your  life,  MAIL  THIS  ONE.  You  will  be 
glad  you  did.  So  will  your  pressman  and 
your  stereotyper. 

STA-HI  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 
52  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lot  Angeles,  CaUf.  Portland.  Oregon 

SI7  Oregonian  Building 


A  FEW  USERS 
OF  THE  STA-HI 


New  York  Sun  (4) 

New  York  American 
Chicago  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Joplin  Globe 
San  Antonio  Express 
New  Orleans  Item 

Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune 

Pontiac  Daily  Press 

Butte  (Mont.)  Pott 
( 'Tubular) 

Tacoma  Timet 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
Bellingham  Herald 
Oregon  Journal 
Arizona  Republican 
New  York  Newt  (S) 
Baltimore  Sun 
St.  Louis  Star  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Capper  Publications 
Oklahoma  City  Timet 
Huntsville  Times 

New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (2) 

Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Denver  Post  (2) 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Seattle  Star 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times 
Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian  (2) 
hoa  Angeles  Record 


Hollywood  Blvd. 

Seattle,  Washington 
1235  Westlake  Avenue.  N. 


-1 


THE  STA-HI  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
52  West  34th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  further  particulars  of  STA-HI  Electric 
DRY  MAT  FORMER. 


City 
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The  latest  member  in  the 
united  press  *  family: 


Frettastoffa  Bladamannafelagsins 
Reykjavik,  Iceland 


*  UNITED  PRESS  Reports  now  go 
to  newspapers  in  42  countries  and 
are  published  daily  in  19  languages 
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KENDRICK  AND  BROOKS 
PROMOTED  BY  A.P. 

Feature  Editor  Named  Executive  Aa- 
siatant  to  General  Manager  and 
Newa  Editor  Succeeda  Him — To 
Develop  Comica  and  Cartoona 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  general  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  Associated  Press  since  August, 
1929,  was  promoted  this  week  to  the  po- 


J.  M.  ExMoaicx 


W.  F.  Baooxi 


sition  of  executive  assistant  to  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager.  W.  F.  Brooks, 
news  editor  of  the  feature  service,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Kendrick  as  feature  editor. 
Mr.  Kendrick  in  his  new  post  will  work 
toward  development  of  a  comic  strip 
and  cartoon  service  for  A.  P.  Features. 

Joining  the  A.  P.  eight  years  ago  in 
Atlanta,  Mr.  Kendrick  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  pony  editor,  wire  editor,  day 
and  night  editor  in  that  city.  He  or¬ 
ganized  several  state  mail  services  and 
subsequently  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office.  When  the  Feature  Service 
was  formed,  he  went  back  to  Atlanta 
as  divisional  feature  editor  and  returned 
to  New  York  in  July,  1928,  to  handle 
business  and  promotional  affairs.  With 
the  resignation  of  Lloyd  C.  Stratton  as 
general  feature  editor  last  August,  Mr. 
Kendrick  was  promoted  to  that  post. 

Before  joining  the  A.  P.  the  new 
executive  assistant  had  been  with  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  three  years  as  re¬ 
porter  and  state  news  and  financial  edi¬ 
tor.  He  started  newspaper  work  on  the 
Dublin  (Ga.)  Lawrence  Citizen  and  later 
worked  for  the  Dublin  Courier  and  Dub¬ 
lin  Tribune.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Emory 
University,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Brooks’  first  newspaper  work  was 
with  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital-Demo¬ 
crat  as  a  reporter.  He  left  that  paper 
to  work  for  various  Kansas  newspapers, 
among  them  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  and 
Kansas  City  Journal.  Leaving  the  Jour¬ 
nal  he  joined  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
where  he  remained  three  years  doing 
book  reviews  and  handling  feature  copy. 
His  next  position  was  with  the  A.  P. 
in  Kansas  City  as  divisional  feature  edi¬ 
tor  and  later  in  W'ashington  as  head  of 
the  feature  staff.  He  was  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  feature  service  in 
July,  1928. 

PROBING  BOOK  COMMISSION 

The  Mississippi  Press  Association  has 
instituted  an  investigation  into  the  work 
of  the  uniform  text-book  commission  in 
the  state.  A  legislative  probe  has  been 
asked  of  the  charge  that  two  members 
of  the  commission  did  not  qualify  for 
membership  as  required  by  law.  The 
question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  the 
text  books  now  in  use  and  selected  by 
the  committee  are  in  legal  use. 

G.  E.  TETLEY  ILL 

Gerard  E.  Tetley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee,  has  entered 
a  Danville  hospital  for  operation  and 
treatment  following  a  several  months’ 
period  of  failing  health.  Walter  E. 
Christianson,  of  the  Bee  staff  will  as¬ 
sume  Mr.  Tetley’s  duties  while  he  is  in 
the  hospital. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  INJURED 

Ferm  Mustard,  photographer  for 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  is  in  a  local 
hospital  recovering  from  burns  received 
in  a  premature  flashlight  powder  ex¬ 
plosion,  Dec.  31. 


GIVES  INSURANCE  TO  STAFF 

Life  insurance  policies  for  $500,  paid 
up  for  1930,  were  presented  as  a 
(jhristmas  bonus  to  5(X)  employes  of  the 
^okesman-Review,  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  Spokane  Daily  Times  and 
the  associated  trio  of  farm  papers,  the 
Idaho  Farmer,  the  Oregon  Farmer  and 
the  IVashington  Farmer.  The  policies 
were  given  by  the  Cowles  Publishing 
Company. 

DANIELS*  NEWSPAPER 
MARKS  ISlst  YEAR 

Daily  Has  Survived  Because  It  Has 
Been  a  Consistent  Crusader 
Not  a  Mere  Property, 

Owner  Says 

Josephus  Daniels  celebrated  the  131st 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  this  wwk  by 
publishing  an  editorial  written  in  the 
familiar  mood  of  the  editor  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

“Few  American  journals  live  long 
enough  to  celebrate  a  131st  volume”, 
said  he.  “That  fact  alone  shows  it  pos¬ 
sesses  vitality.  The  News  and  Observer 
has  grown  to  a  ripe  age  because  it  has 
incarnated  the  prevailing  principles  and 
ccmvictions  of  the  people  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  It  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  best  ideals  and  hopes  of  North 
Carolinians.  It  has  often  been  its  chosen 
voice,  always  its  consistent  crusader. 
It  is  not  a  piece  of  property.  It  is  not  a 
mere  newspaper,  a  daily  ‘map  of  busy 
life.’  Its  owners  are  in  the  true  sense 
trustees  for  those  who  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  its  remarkable  and  growing  strength 
and  gratifying  success. 

“Housed  in  its  own  building,  edited  by 
men  who  write  only  what  they  believe, 
uninfluenced  by  any  agencies  of  private 
or  selfish  interests  and  seeking  to  incarn¬ 
ate  those  things  which  make  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  the  people.  The  News  and 
Observer  has  grown  into  an  institution, 
as  much  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  as  the  State  Capitol  or 
the  Supreme  Court. 

“It  belongs  in  every  essential  sense  to 
its  forty  thousand  subscribers,  who  have 
learned  that  it  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
preaching  the  gospel  to  which  they  have 
given  allegiance.  It  is  beyond  price  or 
purchase.  Its  owner  could  no  more  think 
of  selling  it  as  property  than  the  State 
would  sell  its  sovereignty.  In  an  age  of 
newspaper  mergers  and  sales,  when 
journalism  has  been  debased  by  combina¬ 
tions  financed  by  paper  and  power  and 
other  interests  seeking  to  influence  public 
sentiment,  it  has  regarded  itself  as  a 
servant  of  all  North  Carolinians  and  not 
as  property  that  could  be  rated  in  dollars 
and  cents.” 

LIBEL  CHANGE  PROPOSED 

N.  Y.  Legislature  Gets  Bill  to  Strike 
Out  Malice  Contention 

A  bill  that  strikes  out  proof  of  malice 
in  libel  actions  against  newspapers  and 
allows  proof  of  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  point  in  defense  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Senator  (Jeorge  R.  Fearon  and 
Assemblyman  Willis  H.  Sargent  of 
Syracuse.  The  bill  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  which  was  “buried  in 
committee”  last  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Sections 
337  and  338  of  the  civil  practice  act 
would  also  extend  privileges  of  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  headlines  which  are 
“fair  and  true  headnotes”  of  the  article 
published. 

PUBLISHER  HOST  TO  STAFF 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  the 
editorial  dpeartments  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald  and  Dayton  Journal  at  a  party 
given  by  E.  G.  Burkam,  publisher  of 
the  two  papers,  in  his  home  at  Hills  and 
Dales.  Between  75  and  100  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Burkam,  in  appreciation 
of  presentation  of  an  oil  portarait  of 
himself  by  the  two  staffs,  at  Christmas. 


'MATT" 

MORLEY 

says: 


Hj 


^^Our  publishers  are  strong  for 
Morley  Mats.  They  know  that 
they  have  the  cleanest  printed 
job  in  town,  the  best  half-tone 
reproductions,  increasing  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  And  the  feel¬ 
ing  runs  all  through  the  plant. 
We’re  all  sold  on  Morley.^^ 

Morley  Mats  are  Fast  working  and 
uniform — make  fine  plates — made 
to  your  guage  and  shrink. 

Write  for  further  information 

MORLEY  BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 

MATS 
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“TO 

SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY 

FOR 

LINOTYPE  USERS” 

A  screw  breaks  in  Illinois;  the  same  screw 
breaks  in  California;  perhaps  it  breaks  on 
^'ve  machines  out  of  the  fifty-five  thou- 
sand  in  use.  That’s  enough!  Something’s 
wrong!  Put  the  Experimental  Department  on  the  job.  Why 
did  it  ever  break  at  all?  How  can  it  be  made  so  it  will  never  fail? 

A  linotype  representative  notices  that  an  operator  leans 
far  out  of  his  chair  and  uses  both  hands  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  He  makes  a  report  and  other  representatives  are  in¬ 
structed  to  study  this  operation.  How  do  most  operators  do 
it?  Can  it  be  done  more  easily?  More  quickly?  More  con¬ 
veniently?  “Experimental  Department,  how  can  you  save 
ten  seconds  every  time  that  adjustment  is  made?’’ 

A  customer  writes  in  a  suggestion.  Out  to  a  selected  list 
of  other  customers  goes  a  letter;  what  do  they  think  of  this 
idea ;  do  they  want  it  too?  If  even  a  substantial  minority  say 
“yes’’  it  goes  to  the  Experimental  Department.  “Make  a 
model;  try  it  out.’’  If  it  works  in  the  factory  it  then  goes  to 
one  or  more  nearby  plants  to  have  a  thorough  test  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  It  may  be  a  year  or  two  years  before  it  is 
released  to  the  trade,  but  when  it  is  released  the  Linotype 
engineers  are  sure. 

So  it  goes,  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  A  minor 
change  here;  a  big  improvement  there.  It  may  mean  replac¬ 
ing  or  scrapping  machines,  patterns,  jigs  and  tools,  but  if  the 
change  will  save  time  and  money  for  Linotype  users  it  has 
got  to  be  made.  That  is  what  the  Linotype  is  for :  to  save  time 
and  money  for  printers. 


(..RAPE  LI  N  OTYPE  0 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  ;  :  SAN  FRANCISCO  :  NEW  ORLEANS  :  :  CANADIAN 

LINOTYPE, "limited,  TORONTO  2  :  :  Representatives  In  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  Worid 


LINOTYPE 

RESEARCH 

has  given  to  the  world 

The  Slug  as  a  Unit  of  Com¬ 
position  Instead  of 
Single  Types 

The  Circulating  Matrix 
The  Spaceband 

The  Power-driven 
Keyboard 

The  Two-letter  Matrix 

The  Quick-change 
Magazine 

The  Auxiliary  Magazine 
The  Split  Magazine 

The  Front  Removal  of 
Magazines 

42-Pica  Measure  Machine 
(1897) 

The  Multiple-magazine 
Machine 

TheText-and-Display  Ma¬ 
chine  with  Main  and 
Auxiliary  Magazines 
Operated  from  One 
Power-driven  Keyboard 

The  72-Channel  Magazine 
The  Display  Machine 

The  Text-and-Display 
Machine 

The  Multiple  Distributor 

The  Two-pitch  Distribu¬ 
tor  Screws 

The  Universal  Mold 
The  Four-mold  Disk 
The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Automatic  Font  Dis- 
tinguisher 

The  Universal  Knife  Block 

The  Sorts  Stacker  and 
Multiple  Sorts  Stacker 

The  Universal  Ejector 
Linotype  Typography 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphic  Council 


Linotype  metnoblrck,  metnolitc  and  gothic  no.  8 
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GILLETTE  $10,000,000 
CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Biggot  Drive  to  Start  to  Introduce 
New  Razor  and  Blades,  Bruce 
Barton  Says — Congress  Cigar 
to  Expend  $1,500,000 


Two  large  national  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  were  made  public  this  week. 
One  is  for  a  $10,000,000  campaign  to 
introduce  a  new  Gillette  razor  and  new 
style  blades.  The  other  is  for  a  $1,- 
500,000  campaign  by  the  Ccngress  Cigar 
Company  in  behalf  of  La  Palina  cigars. 

The  Gillette  campaign  was  announced 
by  E.  D.  Copeland,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
at  a  three-day  sales  conference  at  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Boston.  The 
new  razor  was  displayed  privately.  Pro¬ 
duction  began  on  Jan.  6,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  begin  as  soon  as 
all  distributing  points  are  supplied  with 
new  stock. 

“The  1930  Gillette  campaign  will  be  by 
far  the  largest  advertising  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  campany,  and  will 
reach  newspaper  readers  in  every  im¬ 
portant  city  and  town,”  it  was  stated  at 
the  sales  conference  by  Bruce  Barton, 
whose  advertising  agency.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  is  handling  the  Gillette  account. 
Addressing  the  company’s  sales  staff,  he 
said: 

“The  newspaper  is  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  American  family  as  break¬ 
fast  or  supper.  No  work  of  fiction,  no 
program  of  entertainment  is  as  thrilling 
or  as  essential  as  each  day’s  news.  The 
adyextiser  who  hitches  his  own  news  to 
Ais  tremerrfous  force  of  public  interest 
is  distributing  his  message  in  the  most 
effective  and  economical  way.” 

The  Congress  Cigar  Company’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  1930  is  expected  to  allot  $700,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  newspaper 
advertising.  "The  copy  is  placed  by  H. 
W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  Inc.,  22 
West  48th  street.  New  York  City.  Jacob 
Paley  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  in 
charge  of  advertising.  The  Congress 
company’s  office  is  at  Third  and  Spruce 
streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLUB  AIDS  VETERANS 

A  club  whose  members  are  pledged  to 
assist  disabled  veterans,  particularly  those 
receiving  no  compensation  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  offering  them  a  smoke,  a 
deck  of  cards,  checkers,  chewing  gum 
or  tobacco,  is  being  organized  by  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  It  is 
known  as  the  Evening  News  Smoke 
Screen  club,  and  is  backed  by  war  vet¬ 
erans’  associations. 


DUPLEX  PLANE  BURNED 

The  Swallow  biplane  used  by  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  for 
spe^y  delivety  of  parts  to  users  of 
Duplex  presses  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last'  week  in  a  blaze  which  swept  a 
hanger  at  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  airport, 
Battle  Creek. 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago,  111. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Ckicaae:  111  West  Washincton 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34tk  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 


Bank  Building 


ASK  RADIO  PRIVILEGE 


N.  Y.  Times  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Want  Short  Wave  Rights  Continued 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9. — Attorneys 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  on  Wednes¬ 
day  to  appeal  for  the  renewal  of  the 
licenses  to  operate  short  wave  stations 
WHD,  and  KUP,  operated  by  them  in 
that  order. 

WHD  is  the  station  through  which 
the  Times  keeps  in  touch  with  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,  while 
the  Examiner  uses  KUP  to  commtmicate 
with  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  the  explorer 
at  the  same  end  of  the  world.  The 
latter  station  also  communicates  news 
bulletins  to  ships  at  sea.  The  station 
licenses  expire  within  a  few  weeks. 

Jcrfin  B.  Costello,  of  the  Hearst  Counsel 
appeared  for  the  Examiner,  while  Louis 
M.  Loeb,  appeared  for  the  Times. 


DAILY  BUSY  AT  CHRISTMAS 

A  fund  for  needy  children,  an  out¬ 
door  lighting  contest,  and  an  employes’ 
party  at  which  bonus  checks  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  were  among  the  Christmas 
activities  of  the  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  A.  E.  Hickerson,  is  publisher. 


GUY  W.  MOORE  RETIRES 


Succeeded  By  F.  G.  Johnson  As  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Wilkes-Barre  Daily 

Frederick  G.  Johnson  last  week  was 
named  general  manager  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  succeeding  Guy  W. 

Moore,  who  has 
retired  from 
active  service 
after  48  years’ 
association  with 
the  paper,  15  of 
which  were  spent 
as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Moore 
remains  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board 
of  directors  and 
will  act  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Johnson  is 
Fkboesick  G.  Johnson  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  F.  C. 
Johnson,  who  previous  to  his  death  17 
years  ago  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reoqrd.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  university,  and  a  post  graduate 
of  the  Colund>ia  School  of  Journalism. 
In  addition  he  gained  experience  on  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington  papers 


l^fore  going  to  Wilkes-Barre  to 
the  staff  of  the  Record. 

Recently  the  Record,  which  is  in 
98th  year  of  publRation,  occupied  a  nS 
million  dollar  building  and  plant 

Officers  of  the  Record  Publishing 
company  are :  Mrs.  Georgia  P.  Johns* 
president;  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Speers  Rni 
vice-president;  Frederick  G.  Johnson 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operations’ 
Guy  W.  Moore,  treasurer;  J.  Andrew 
Boyd,  secretary. 


HAS  NAVAL  SERIES 

Charles  Hodges,  associate  professor 
of  politics  at  New  York  University  has 
prepared  three  articles  for  NEA  Service 
on  “Anglo-American  Naval  Rivalry" 
as  background  material  for  the  naval 
conference  in  London.  Merrill  Blosser 
who  produces  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends,”  an  NEA  comic,  is  visiting 
Cleveland.  Emil  Corwin  has  johirt 
the  Cleveland  editorial  staff  of  NEA 
He  formerly  worked  as  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  and  on 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin.  William 
T.  Douglas,  traveling  representative,  has 
exchanged  the  west  coast  territory  for 
the  eastern  territory.  Phil  V.  Bessey 
remains  in  charge  of  the  middle-western 
states. 


THEY  RODE  ON  BICYCLES  BUILT  FOR  TWO? 


In  THOSE  DAYS  they  did  their  butcher¬ 
ing  in  cold  weather  because  artificial 
refrigeration  had  not  been  developed. 

In  the  early  days  of  Armour  and 
Company  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
cisions  that  had  to  be  made  each  eve¬ 
ning  was  whether  the  hog  carcasses, 
prepared  that  day,  should  be  kept  out 
in  the  open  air  hanging  space  or 
moved  into  ice-cooled  rooms.  If  the 
weather  was  reasonably  cold,  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  the  carcasses  stayed 
out.  When  there  was  sudden  change 
of  temperature  after  working  hours, 
the  night  watchmen  had  to  hurriedly 
collect  a  gang  and  move  the  carcasses 
into  the  chill  rooms. 

Off-condition  products  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  10% 
to  20%  loss  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Today  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of 


meat  is  a  tragedy.  Pork  products  are 
kept  under  mechanical  refrigeration 
at  all  times.  The  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  within  a  degree  of  ideal  and  the 
humidity  is  accurately  controlled. 

Meat  leaves  the  packing  plant  in 
pre-cooled  refrigerator  cars  which  are 
iced  in  transit;  and  at  destination  the 
meat  is  again  placed  in  mechanically 
refrigerated  rooms,  thermostatically 
controlled. 

In  the  old  days  the  public  could 
never  be  certain  of  its  fresh  meat 
supply.  Salted  or  pickled  meat  was 
the  rule  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  to  have  fresh,  wholesome 
meat  at  all  times  aud  at  all  places  and 
the  quality  is  far  and  beyond  that 
which  obtained  in  the  days  when  people 
rode  on  tandem  bicycles. 


President 

THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 


★ 


Insulated 
Paper  Copper 
Wrapper  Wire 


Heavy  Steel 
Armor  Wire 


Lead 

Sheath 


Jute  Roving  Saturatea 
with  Pine  Tar 
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protection  for  Submarine 
Telephone  Cable 

Paper 


Western  Electric 


MAKERS  OF  YOUR  TELEPHONE 


An  example  of  the  care  with 
which  Western  Electric  Telephone 
Apparatus  is  made 


You  use  submarine  telephone 
cable  oftener  than  you  realize. 
For  it  is  through  this  cable  that 
the  voice  travels  under  many 
rivers,  bays  and  other  bodies 
of  water. 

In  this  service,  cable  must  meet 
conditions  which  are  more  severe 
than  those  encountered  by  either 
underground  or  overhead  cable 
lines.  To  withstand  crushing 
pressure,  corro¬ 
sion,  abrasion  and  It 

to  keep  out  water 

conversation — 
the  wires  in  the 
able  are  encased 
in  six  separate  tight  un 


Laying  the  water-tight  and  air¬ 
tight  undersea  cable. 


layers  of  protective  material. 

But  still  more  important  is  the 
invisible  armor — the  experience 
and  careful  workmanship  which 
are  built  into  all  Western  Elearic 
apparatus. 

The  greatest  pains  are  taken  in 
producing  even  the  tiny  switch¬ 
board  lamp  which  flashes  your 
signal  to  the  operator  —  the 
sensitivel  carbon  button  in  the 
transmitter  of 
your  telephone — 
the  many  thou- 
-  1  sands  of  intricate 

'  parts  which  this 

Company  makes 
as  share  in 
telephone 
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GILLETTE  $10,000,000 
CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Biggest  Drive  to  Start  to  Introduce 
New  Razor  and  Blades,  Bruce 

Barton  Says - Congress  Cigar 

to  Expend  $1,500,000 


Two  large  national  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  were  made  public  this  week. 
One  is  for  a  $10,000,000  campaign  to 
introduce  a  new  Gillette  razor  and  new 
style  blades.  The  other  is  for  a  $1,- 
500,000  campaign  by  the  G’Ugress  Cigar 
Company  in  behalf  of  La  Palina  cigars. 

The  Gillette  campaign  was  announced 
by  E.  D.  Copeland,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
at  a  three-day  sales  conference  at  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Boston.  The 
new  razor  was  displayed  privately.  Pro¬ 
duction  began  on  Jan.  6,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  begin  as  soon  as 
ail  distributing  points  are  supplied  with 
new  stock. 

“The  1930  Gillette  campaign  will  be  by 
far  the  largest  advertising  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  campany,  and  will 
reach  newspaper  readers  in  every  im¬ 
portant  city  and  town,’’  it  was  stated  at 
the  sales  conference  by  Bruce  Barton, 
whose  advertising  agency.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  is  handling  the  Gillette  account. 
Addressing  (he  company’s  sales  staff,  he 
said: 

“The  newspaper  is  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  American  family  as  break¬ 
fast  or  supper.  No  work  of  fiction,  no 
program  of  entertainment  is  as  thrilling 
or  as  essential  as  each  day’s  news.  The 
advertiser  who  hitches  his  own  news  to 
^is  tremendous  force  of  public  interest 
is  distributing  his  message  in  the  most 
effective  and  economical  way.” 

The  Congress  Cigar  Company’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  1930  is  expected  to  allot  $700,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  newspaper 
advertising.  "The  copy  is  placed  by  H. 
W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  Inc.,  22 
West  48th  street.  New  York  City.  Jacob 
Paley  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  in 
charge  of  advertising.  The  Congress 
company’s  office  is  at  Third  and  Spruce 
streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLUB  AIDS  VETERANS 

.\  club  whose  members  are  pledged  to 
assist  disabled  veterans,  particularly  those 
receiving  no  compensation  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  offering  them  a  smoke,  a 
deck  of  cards,  checkers,  chewing  gum 
or  tobacco,  is  being  organized  by  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  It  is 
known  as  the  Evening  News  Smoke 
Screen  club,  and  is  backed  by  war  vet¬ 
erans’  associations. 


DUPLEX  PLANE  BURNED 

The  Swallow  biplane  used  by  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  for 
spe^y  delivery  of  parts  to  users  of 
Duplex  presses  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last'  week  in  a  blaze  which  swept  a 
hanger  at  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  airport. 
Battle  Creek. 


Cline  •  W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago,  III. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicafo;  111  West  Washincton 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34tli  St. 
San  Franciaco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


ASK  RADIO  PRIVILEGE 


N.  Y.  Times  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Want  Short  Wave  Rights  Continued 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9. — Attorneys 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  on  Wednes¬ 
day  to  appeal  for  the  renewal  of  the 
licenses  to  operate  short  wave  stations 
WHD,  and  KUP,  operated  by  them  in 
that  order. 

WHD  is  the  station  through  which 
the  Times  keeps  in  touch  with  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,  while 
the  Examiner  uses  KUP  to  communicate 
with  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  the  explorer 
at  the  same  end  of  the  world.  The 
latter  station  also  communicates  news 
bulletins  to  ships  at  sea.  The  station 
licenses  expire  within  a  few  weeks. 

John  B.  Costello,  of  the  Hearst  Counsel 
appeared  for  the  Examiner,  while  Louis 
M.  Loeb,  appeared  for  the  Times. 


DAILY  BUSY  AT  CHRISTMAS 

A  fund  for  needy  children,  an  out¬ 
door  lighting  contest,  and  an  employes’ 
party  at  which  bonus  checks  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  were  among  the  Christmas 
activities  of  the  Brozimsville  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  A.  E.  Hickerson,  is  publisher. 


GUY  W.  MOORE  RETIRES 


Succeeded  By  F.  G.  Johnson  As  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Wilkes-Barre  Daily 

P'raderick  G.  Johnson  last  week  was 
named  general  manager  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  succeeding  Guy  W. 

Moore,  who  has 
retired  from 
active  service 
after  ^  years’ 
association  with 
the  paper,  15  of 
which  were  spent 
as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Moore 
remains  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board 
of  directors  and 
will  act  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Johnson  is 
the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  F.  C. 
Johnson,  who  previous  to  his  death  17 
years  ago  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reoo.rd.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  university,  and  a  post  graduate 
of  the  ColunAia  School  of  Journalism. 
In  addition  he  gained  experience  on  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington  papers 


oeiore  going  to  Wilkes-Barre  to 
the  staff  of  the  Record. 

Recently  the  Record,  which  is  in 
98th  year  of  publication,  occupied  a 
million  dollar  building  and  plant 

Officers  of  the  Record  Publishing 
company  are:  Mrs.  Georgia  P.  JohnsM 
president;  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Speers 
vice-president;  Frederick  G.  Jewison 
vice  prpident  in  charge  of  operations  ^ 
Guy  W.  Moore,  treasurer;  J.  Andrew 
Boyd,  secretary. 

HAS  NAVAL  SERIES 

Charles  Hodges,  associate  professor 
of  politics  at  New  York  University  has 
prepared  three  articles  for  NEA  Service 
on  “Anglo-American  Naval  Rivalry" 
as  background  material  for  the  naval 
conference  in  London.  Merrill  Blosser 
who  produces  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends,”  an  NEA  comic,  is  visiting 
Cleveland.  Emil  Corwin  has  joh^ 
the  Oeveland  editorial  staff  of  NEA 
He  formerly  worked  as  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  and  on 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin.  William 
T.  Douglas,  traveling  representative,  has 
exchanged  the  west  coast  territory  for 
the  eastern  territory.  Phil  V.  Besscy 
remains  in  charge  of  the  middle-western 
states. 


THEY  RODE  ON  BICYCLES  BUILT  FOR  TWO? 


In  THOSE  DAYS  they  did  their  butcher¬ 
ing  in  cold  weather  because  artificial 
refrigeration  had  not  been  developed. 

In  the  early  days  of  Armour  and 
Company  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
cisions  that  had  to  he  made  each  eve¬ 
ning  was  whether  the  hog  carcasses, 
prepared  that  day,  should  he  kept  out 
in  the  open  air  hanging  space  or 
moved  into  ice-cooled  rooms.  If  the 
weather  was  reasonably  cold,  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  the  carcasses  stayed 
out.  When  there  was  sudden  change 
of  temperature  after  working  hours, 
the  night  watchmen  had  to  hurriedly 
collect  a  gang  and  move  the  carcasses 
into  the  chill  rooms. 

Off-condition  products  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  10% 
to  20%  loss  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Today  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of 


meat  is  a  tragedy.  Pork  products  are 
kept  under  mechanical  refrigeration 
at  all  times.  The  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  within  a  degree  of  ideal  and  the 
humidity  is  accurately  controlled. 

Meat  leaves  the  packing  plant  in 
pre-cooled  refrigerator  cars  which  are 
iced  in  transit;  and  at  destination  the 
meat  is  again  placed  in  mechanically 
refrigerated  rooms,  thermostatically 
controlled. 

In  the  old  days  the  public  could 
never  be  certain  of  its  fresh  meat 
supply.  Salted  or  pickled  meat  was 
the  rule  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  to  have  fresh,  wholesome 
meat  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  and 
the  quality  is  far  and  beyond  that 
which  obtained  in  the  days  when  people 
rode  on  tandem  bicycles. 


President 

THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 


ARMOUR  m  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 


★ 
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protection  for  Submarine 
Telephone  Cable 


Paper 
Insulated 
Paper  Copper 
Wrapper  Wire 


Heavy  Steel 
Armor  Wire 


Lead 

Sheath 


Jute  Roving  Saturatea 
with  Pine  Tar 


care 


/in  exam^ 
which  Western  Electric  Teleph 
Apparatus  is  n 

You  use  submarine  telephone 
cable  oftener  than  you  realize. 

For  it  is  through  this  cable  that 
the  voice  travels  under  many 
rivers,  bays  and  other  bodies 
of  water. 


layers  of  proteaive  material. 
But  still  more  important  is  the 
invisible  armor — the  experience 
and  careful  workmanship  which 
are  built  into  all  Western  Elearic 
apparatus. 

The  greatest  pains  are  taken  in 
producing  even  the  tiny  switch¬ 
board  lamp  which  flashes  your 
signal  to  the  operator — the 
sensitivel  carbon  button  in  the 
transmitter  of 
^  your  telephone — 
the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  intricate 
parts  which  this 
Company  makes 
as  its  share  in 
good  telephone 
service. 


In  this  service,  cable  must  meet 
conditions  which  are  more  severe 
than  those  encountered  by  either 
underground  or  overhead  cable 
lines.  To  withstand  crushing 
pressure,  corro¬ 
sion,  abrasion  and 
to  keep  out  water 
—  which  would 
interrupt  your 
conversation — 
the  wires  in  the 
cable  are  encased 
in  six  separate 


Laying  the  water-tight  and  air¬ 
tight  undersea  cable. 


Western  Etectric 
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CLARE  BRIGGS.  CARTOON 
GENIUS,  DIES  AT  54 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


increased  His  drawings  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  later  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  from 
1907  to  1914,  and  the  New  York  Tribune, 
from  1914  tmtil  its  consolidation  with 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  with  the 
merged  papers  until  his  death,  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  American  people  with  a  good 
clean  wholesome  type  of  humor.  His 
work  was  handled  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  since  1914. 

While  Briggs  has  inspired  many  of  the 
cartoonists  of  today  to  follow  his  style, 
generally  in  another  field,  however,  they 
have  nevertheless  only  added  to  his  pres¬ 
tige.  While  they  depicted  the  race  track, 
the  factory  or  the  office,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  domestic  scene.  His  car¬ 
toons  have  been  of  the  home,  the  family, 
the  parents  or  the  children,  with  •'"rhaps 
an  ooccasional  dip  into  a  small  group 
of  individuals  known  to  everybody,  such 
as  the  “Male  Quartet.” 

He  had  the  ability  to  recognize  im¬ 
mediately  the  little  customary  things  that 
were  typical  of  humanity  as  a  whole  and 
these  were  the  things  which  he  put  in  his 
cartoons.  He  illustrated  the  utter  ridicu¬ 
lousness  of  people,  all  with  the  same 
petty  emotions  and  reacting  in  the  same 
way.  He  exposed  the  little  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  people,  '-et  in  a  gentle 
way,  which  left  them  acknowledging 
them  with  a  smile. 

Briggs  took  his  work  seriously,  yet  it 
was  often  that  he  would  stand  back  from 
a  sketch,  while  at  work,  and  roar  with 
laughter.  While  he  always  painted  the 
lighter  side  of  life,  once  a  year  he  drew 
an  appeal  for  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  The  response  from  this  yearly 
appeal  was  so  great  that  it  was  con¬ 
sider^  larger  than  any  other  single 
contribution. 

As  he  himself  declared,  draftsmanship 
was  the  least'  requisite  for  his  calling,  the 
capacity  for  ideas  being  everything. 
With  an  added-  ability  to  devise  apt 
captions  for  his  work,  which  would  ex¬ 
press  his  ideas,  he  brought  to  the 
language  expressions  which  remain  after 
him.  Almost  unconsciously  people  utter 
his_  phrases,  to  convey  the  same  ideas 
which  he  did.  Some  of  them  used  so 
frequently  include  “Some  One  Is  Always 
Taking  the  Joy  Out  of  Life,”  “Oh  Man,” 
and  “Ain’t  It  a  Grand  and  Glorious 
Feeling.” 

As  Briggs  could  always  cause  his 
readers  to  smile,  so  too,  on  occasion,  he 
could  cause  them  to  act  in  response  to 
his  drawings,  such  as  he  did  yearly  by 
his  Fresh  Air  cartoon.  Another  example 
of  this  was  his  famous  cartoon,  “Wonder 
What  the  Flag  Thinks  About,”  which 
appeared  in  June,  1922.  This  cartoon 
caused  a  nation-wide  controversy  on  the 
improper  way  in  which  the  American 
flag  was  used  and  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  the  National  Flag  Conference  in 
Washington  in  1923.  Members  of  sixty- 
seven  of  the  largest  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  country  participated  in  the 
conference  and  formulated  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  proper  civilian  use  of  the  flag. 
Briggs  was  always  credited  with  the 
greater  part  in  causing  this  action. 

When  the  American  Association  of 
Cartoonists  and  Caricaturists  was  founded 
in  1926  Briggs  was  made  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board,  and  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  which  was  in 
charge  of  ffie  Association’s  dinner  in 
New  York  in  March,  1927,  which  was 
the  greatest  gathering  of  cartoonists  ever 
held.  In  1928  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Artists  and  Writers  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  Calabash  Club  of  Bermuda, 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Club,  the 
I^mbs,  the  Coffee  House,  the  Dutch 
Treat,  the  Buccaneers,  the  Illustrators’ 
Society,  the  Wykagyl  Country  Club,  the 
Bailey  Park  Country  Club  and  the  Cold 
Stream  Country  Club. 

His  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
close  to  the  Wyka^l  Country  Qub  golf 
links,  in  the  building  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  keen  interest,  utilizing  old  ship 


timbers  to  give  one  room  the  appearance 
of  a  ship’s  interior,  was  sold  recently 
and  he  had  been  living  at  1  West  Sixty- 
seventh  strMt,  New  York  Gty. 

Truly  Briggs  was  representative  of  the 
times,  as  certainly  as  he  could  recall 
others.  In  the  space  of  ten  years,  from 
1919  to  1929,  his  characters  were  adapted 
to  the  films,  have  appeared  in  book  form, 
and  only  last  summer  they  were  presented 
on  the  radio.  Responding  to  thousands 


ing  enthusiasm.  Of  all  the  comedy 
artists  doing  newspaper  work  he  was 
the  one  who  knew  most  about  small 
town  life  and  boyhood  and  the  human 
weaknesses  of  adults  and  the  turbulent 
joys  and  sorrows  of  domesticity.  I 
knew  him  a  long  time  and  every  time 
I  met  him  I  praised  him  right  to  his 
face.  He  always  appeared  puzzled  and 
unconvinced  by  my  fulsome  compli¬ 
ments.  He  knew  human  nature.  His 


A  famous  “When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend”  cartoon. 


thirty  years.  1  enjoyed  it  so  much 
I  got  him  to  leave  Chicago  so  tbt  U 
work  could  appear  m  the  New  B 
Tribune  with  mine.  It  heloed 
paper  so  much  that  Clare  sUy^tho^ 
for  fifteen  years,  seven  year, 
than  I  did.  To  my  notion  he  drK 
dud  cartoons.  I  never  knew  anyhodJ 
who  so  enjoyed  working.  Often  ^ 
drawing  a  cartoon  I  have  seen  h^ 
laugh  uproariously  at  it.  He  was  . 
sweet  and  merry  boy,  if  a  rotten  iSr»r 
player,  and  the  public,  poorer  forW. 
leaving  it  is  a  big  winner  in  havS 
him  at  all.  ^ 

Chief  Justice  William  Howa»d 
Taft— I  ve  very  much  enjoyed  his  car 
toons  and  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
death,  because  he  was  one  whose  wit 
was  not  at  the  expense  of  anybod^  but 
calculated  to  make  everybody  feel  ha«||y 

Alfred  E.  Smith— 1  learned  wSl 
deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  Brign. 
We  lost  a  rare  personality  with  a  taSait 
for  gentle  criticism  of  the  common  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  nature.  He  had  a  gemi- 
ine  love  and  understanding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  child  and  the  American  family.  I 
shall  miss  his  cartoons  in  the  morning 
paper.  His  particular  place  will  be  hard 
to  fill. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas 
—I  am  greatly  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Clare  Briggs.  I  desire  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  very  wonderful  talents.  I 
have  long  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  his  field  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  his  death  is  a  great 
loss  alike  to  art  and  to  journalism. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  political  writer- 
Baltimore  Sun — The  humor  of  Briggs’ 
series  “When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend” 
was  most  delightful.  He  was  a  great 
cartoonist  and  in  a  class  by  himself. 


FRED  E.  EVANS 

Fred  E.  Evans,  editor  of  the  BtWt- 
ville  (III.)  Daily  Advocate,  died  Jan.  1, 
at  the  age  of  52  years  after  two  years 
of  failing  health.  He  had  worked,  how¬ 
ever,  until  a  heart  attack  on  the  dav  of 
his  death.  Going  to  Belleville  from 
Greenville,  Ill.,  in  1903  he  began  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Advocate.  Following 
the  death  of  James  Willoughby,  editor, 
in  1913,  he  became  editor  and  president 
of  the  Daily  Advocate  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 


ALDEN  B.  HURT 


of  letters  asking  the  question,  he  wrote 
“How  To  Be  A  Cartoonist,”  in  1926. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
tributes  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cartoonist’s  death : 

Jack  Lait,  writer  and  editor — Clare 
Briggs  was  a  recognized  outstanding 
genius  on  the  Chicago  Evening  American 
when  I  started  my  newspaper  career 
there  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  He  grew  greater  as  he  grew  older 
and  mellower  until  he  became  the  beloved 
interpreter  of  life’s  common  denomina¬ 
tors,  always  kindly,  always  keen. 

J.  N.  Darling  (“Ding”),  cartoonist 
— Clare  Briggs  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  craftsmen  in  this  generation.  His 
death  robs  the  world  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  its  human  commentators  of  the 
day  and  to  his  friends  and  the  profession 
which  he  honored  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

Harry  Hershfield,  cartoonist — Clare 
Briggs’  genius  was  beyond  technical 
discussion.  One  whose  creations  were 
so  much  a  part  of  the  layman’s  daily  life 
comes  under  the  heading  of  a  world’s 
loss. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  cartoonist 
— Qare  Briggs,  as  the  faithful  pictorial 
biographer  of  the  people  of  his  times, 
has  rendered  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  to  future  historians  who  wish  to 
study  the  American  young  and  old  of 
the  last  quarter  century.  I  know  of  no 
cartoonist  whose  work  has  a  greater  right 
to  live. 

Booth  Tarkington — I  greatly  regret 
to  hear  such  news  of  a  true  humorist. 
His  passing  will  lessen  American  hap¬ 
piness. 

George  Ade — I  did  not  wait  for 
Briggs  to  die  in  order  to  discover  his 
greatness  and  praise  him.  For  years 
I  have  followed  his  work  with  unfail¬ 


batting  average  was  very  high.  He  was 
never  dull,  never  vulgar  never  going 
through  the  motions.  He  always  de¬ 
livered.  He  was  one  of  the  large  men 
of  his  generation.  No  one  in  sight  can 
duplicate  his  delightful  output. 

Herbert  Johnson,  cartoonist — Briggs 
was  a  man  utterly  without  guile  or 
venom.  He  was  one  of  the  most  talented 
caricaturists  America  has  produced.  His 
work  at  its  best  possessed  genuine  artis¬ 
tic  merit  of  a  high  order  in  a  difficult 
field.  Plenty  of  comics  but  only  one 
Briggs. 

Franklin  P.  Adams  (F.  P.  A.) — 
I  feel  acutelv  the  loss  of  a  cartoonist 
whose  work  I  have  enjoyed  hugely  for 


Alden  B.  Hurt,  76,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chattanoga  News  and  political  leader 
in  Mississippi  for  many  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  Memphis  Jan.  4.  He  went 
to  Memphis  in  1903  as  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  He  had 
served  as  special  attorney  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Postoffice  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  departments. 


FLOTO  LEFT  $217,480 

The  estate  of  the  late  Otto  Floto, 
former  nationally  known  sports  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  totalled  to  $217,480. 
Most  of  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  widow, 
Katherine  K.  Floto  of  Denver, 


“by  the 

^^Otother  Real  Pubtishet , . 

—from  W.  CAREY  DOWD,  JR. 
charlotte  (N.  C.)  NEWS; 

V  ...  .bout  contracting 


(Ehe  dharles  iartloule  (£oinpanij 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau 


Sixth  Floor  .  Occidental  Builgin} 


India  nopoli»l"^**”l 
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A  UNIQUE 

tribute  to 
intertype 


IDEAL 

NEWS 


“THE  VENTILATED 
NEWS  TYPE” 


When  one  of  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  that  have  adopted  Ideal  New’s  Face 
first  used  this  type  the  editor  asked  local  oculists  for  their  opinion. 


One  of  the  oculists  wrote:  “It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  saving  to  tired 
eyes  this  seemingly  simple  change  in  type  will  make  among  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
readers.  Not  only  is  the  new  type  more  clear  cut  and  legible,  but  the  spacing 
is  ideal.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  called  the  ventilated  news  type  as  the 

ONLY  FIFTY  OF  THE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  NEWSPAPERS  letters  really  have  air  to  breathe.” 

USING  INTERTYPE 

IDEAL  NEWS  No  One  likes  to  be  crowded.  Neither  does  the  average  reader  enjoy  reading 


New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  News 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Women's  Wear  Daily 
Albany  Times  Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Pontiac  Daily  Press 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dayton  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
New  Britain  Record 
Macon  Telegraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Kansas  City  American 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Milwaukee  Times 
Carolina  (N.  C.)  Times 
Chattanooga  News 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
3«attle  Daily  Times 
Spokane  Press  • 

Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Register 
AugusU  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
Montgomery  Journal 
Topeka  Dally  CapiUl 


a  crowded  or  a  “vague”  news  type. 

INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE  WILL  IflAKE  A  HIT  WITH  YOUR 
READERS— INCREASE  READER  INTEREST— INCREASE  THE  CIR¬ 
CULATION  VALUE  OF  YOUR  PAPER  TO  YOUR  ADVERTISERS. 

It  is  the  normal,  perfectly  proportioned  news  face  that  is  modeled  after  the 
natural  school  book  type  from  which  your  readers  were  taught  to  read. 
And — Intertype  Ideal  News  Matrices  have  a  real  record  for  minimum  dis¬ 
tributor  stops  and  maximum  speed  and  sharpness  in  stereot>’ping.  Question 
any  of  the  fifty  papers  listed  at  the  left  concerning  the  economy  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  Ideal  News  Matrices. 

There  are  more  reasons  why  you  should  have  all  the  facts  about  Intertype 
Ideal  News.  But  write  the  nearest  Intertype  office  today  for  the  Intertype 
broadside  of  facts — ^It’s  free. 


ndardixe 

N  T  E  RT  YTE^ 

T  R  ^  D  r-  M  A  »  K  ^ 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  132 
Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  SL;  Canada* 
Toronto  Tj-pe  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 

Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


I  ntertype  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices 
are  Smooth 
Running  on  all 
Line  Composing 
Machines 


fn  lAeml  \>tra  and  Eatonian  Oothic.  Heading  enlarged. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“THE  INDIFFERENT  STAY?” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Liberty,  Edward  Doherty 
writes:  “The  woods  are  full  of  report¬ 
ers.  You  can  get  them  for  $60  a  piece, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  The  good  quit. 
The  bad  are  fired.  And  the  indifferent 
stay.  Alas !” 

Since  Mr.  Doherty  has  particularized 
about  New  York,  let's  examine  the  situ¬ 
ation  there.  He  believes  Hamilton  Peltz 
to  be  an  “indifferent  type,”  eh?  Well, 
perhaps  out  of  his  limited  experience  in 
the  New  York  field  Mr.  Doherty  never 
heard  tell  of  Hamilton  Peltz.  Mr.  Peltz, 
now  with  New  York  Times,  is  considered 
just  about  as  fine  a  getting  and  writing 
reporter  as  this  or  any  other  town  ever 
produced.  If  Mr.  Doherty  were  to  stroll 
through  the  Times  city  room  he’d  come 
upon  some  men  that  any  city  editor 
would  give  a  few  pennies  more  than  his 
$60  to  acquire.  Bruce  Rae,  Mike  H^- 
gerty,  Jim  Hagerty,  young  Ray  Daniell 
— they’re  good  men  to  have  working 
with  and  not  against  you. 

In  the  Herald  Tribune  office  we  spot 
some  more  of  those  “indifferent”  report¬ 
ers  who  are  the  only  ones  that  stay. 
Beverly  Smith,  for  instance.  As  sweet 
a  phrase-builder  of  subtle  humor  as  any 
generation  has  brought  forth,  and  that 
embraces  the  days  when  Frank  Ward 
O’Malley,  “Bill”  Davenport  and  Thoreau 
Cronin  were  wont  to  speed  a  facile  pen 
for  the  daily  press.  We  see  Ishbel  Ross, 
whose  services  no  city  editor  would 
spurn.  .\nd  Alva  Johnston,  Pulitzer 
prize  wiimcr,  an  “indifferent”  who  knows 
what  the  English  language  is  made  of, 
can  take  it  apart  and  make  it  tick  rhyth¬ 
mically  again.  Not  to  overlocJc  .\llen 
Raymond  or  Bob  Peck  or  Tom  Compere 
or  Ed.  Sullivan  among  the  “indifferents” 
that  comi»se  a  staff  Stanley  Walker 
would  be  justified  in  crowing  about. 

Swing  down  Broadway  to  the  Sun. 
We  glimpse  that  famous  indifferent',  Ed. 
Hill.  Step  across  City  Hall  Park  into 
the  Pulitzer  Building  and  find  Martin 
Green,  Lindsey  Dennison  and  George 
Buchanan  Fyfe  on  the  evening  side ; 
Courtney  Terrett  and  Dudley  Nichols  on 
tlie  morning.  “The  indifferent  stay.” 

l^t’s  take  the  red  bus  to  the  American. 
Joe  Mulvaney,  Wilson,  Slattery,  Gieske, 
a  backfield  of  rewrite  men  that  would 
carry  the  ball  for  a  touchdown  on  any 
play.  Louis  Fehr,  who  can  get  and  who 
can  write.  And  having  been  their  city 
editor.  Mr.  Dcrfierty  still  believes  that' 
only  indifferent  men  stay?  Upstairs  in 
the  Journal  office — John  Moroso.  Name 
your  candidate  against  John  Moroso. 
Or  against  Jimmy  Whittaker  of  the 
.Mirror. 

There  are  innumerable  others,  Talcott, 
Powell,  Lilly.  Johnny  Watson,  oh,  a  host 
of  others,  Mr.  Doherty. 

No  doubt  some  good  men  have  left, 
some  of  the  bad  have  been  fired  and 
some  of  the  indifferent  stay.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  New  York  newspaper 
man  would  write  so  unfairly  of  his  craft. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Doherty  is  only  spoofing. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  his  action 
on  any  ground. 

Charles  M.  Bayer 
New  York. 


mental  agencies.  These  complaints  gen¬ 
erally  proved  of  little  avail  for  just  as 
soon  as  one  outfit  was  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  another— possibly  the  same  one 
under  a  different  name — would  spring  up. 

Last  summer,  as  a  result  of  numerous 
complaints  by  our  members,  the  New 
York  Pharmaceutical  Conference  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  the  public  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  by  means  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity.  We  are  very  gratified 
to  report  that  practically  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  cooperated  with  us  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  press  carried  our  message 
of  warning  to  the  public.  Not  only  the 
public  but  the  various  governmental 
bodies  interested  in  maintaining  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  reacted  favorably.  We  are 
pleased  to  state  that  several  of  the  out¬ 
standing  firms  which  formerly  sold 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  items  in 
their  house-to-house  campaigns  have 
either  gone  out  of  business  entirely  or 
have  at  least  discontinued  the  sale  of 
I’nited  States  Pharmacopoeia  items. 

H.  H.  Miller, 

President,  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Conference. 


DAILIES  AIDED  POOR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the  list 
of  newspapers  promoting  campaigns  for 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  we  note  that  you 
have  overlooked  all  of  our  publications. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Page  newspapers  to 
promote  at  Christmas  time  what  is 
known  as  the  Empty  Stocking  Fund. 

In  the  case  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  this 
plan  was  varied  a  little  last  year,  in 
that'  the  Christmas  tree  was  placed  in 
the  biggest  motion  picture  theatre  in 
this  city  and  a  special  Christmas  show 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  city. 

At  Bradenton,  the  Herald  was  success¬ 
ful  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years  with  its  Empty  Stocking 
Fund,  and  Wilmington  Star  and  News, 
our  morning  and  evening  publications, 
also  put  over  a  successful  campaign. 

W.  E.  PAGE,  President, 

The  R.  W.  Page  Corporation. 


TIPPED  APPLE  CART 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your  edi¬ 
torial  regarding  the  financial  panic  of 
mid-October  you  ask  “who  upset  the 
apple  cart?” 

The  answer  is.  the  daily  newspapers. 

When  the  apple  cart  was  tipped,  the 
daily  newspapers  proceeded  to  take  the 
story  from  its  proper  place  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  and  spread  it  under  sensational 
headlines  on  page  one,  and  they  kept  at 
it,  day  after  day,  feeding  the  flames  of 
fear  with  propaganda  worthy  of  the 
worst  enemy  the  LTnited  States  ever  had. 

Editors  of  daily  newspapers  have  a 
very  grave  responsibility,  which  in  this 
case  was  completely  ignored.  News  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  injuring  in  any 
way  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  country 
should  not  be  exploited  under  sensational 
heads  on  the  front  page. 

P.  Nutshell. 


CO-OPERATION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  power 
of  the  facts  made  public  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  the  campaign  of  the 
New  York  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
to  put  out  of  business — and  behind  the 
bars,  if  possible — those  conscienceless 
house-to-house  vendors  of  pharmaceutical 
items  who  prey  upon  the  gullibility  of 
housewives. 

For  years  these  fly-by-night  outfits 
have  endangered  the  public  health  by 
their  activities.  It  has  proven  a  simple 
matter  for  them  to  set  up  offices  in  some 
building,  secure  salesmen — ^mostly  girls — 
bv  inserting  advertisements  in  the  Help 
Wanted  columns  of  newspapers  and  con¬ 
duct  their  nefarious  endeavors. 

^  Spasmodic  complaints  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  individual  pharmacists  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  other  govern ¬ 


250  PAPERS  ENTER  CONTEST 

More  than  250  newspapers  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  every  state  have  been  entered 
in  this  year’s  National  Community  News¬ 
paper  Contest  conducted  annually  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Judges  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
test  will  be  Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
director  of  the  Schopl  of  Journalism, 
and  Russell  Heitman,  publisher  of  the 
Rantoul  (Ill.)  Press,  and  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


CITY  ROOM  TO  BROADCAST 

A  microphone  connected  by  direct 
wire  to  the  studio  of  radio  station 
WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  library  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post  and  Telegram.  News  will  be 
broadcast  direct  from  the  editorial 
room  floor  by  means  of  this  installaticm. 
Louis  Lawton  Cobb,  managing  editor 
of  the  Post,  lyill  be  announcer. 


Western  Newspaper  Union 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Saves  Valuable  Time 
in  3  Departments 


Package  Truck  equipment  has 
proved  a  valuable  saver  of  time 
and  money  in  three  different 
fields  of  newspaper  work: 

1.  Circulation  wor\ 

2.  Advertising  dept,  service 

3.  General  dispatching 

In  any  or  all  of  these  depart' 
ments  you  will  find  the  Harley' 
Davidson  Package  Truck 
much  faster,  more  convenient, 
and  more  economical  than 
any  other  motor  equipment. 
It  is  speedier  through  traffic, 
easier  to  park,  and  much  less 
expensive  to  maintain. 

Let  your  local  Harley'David' 
son  dealer  demonstrate,  with' 
out  placing  you  under  any 
obhgation.  Phone  him  today. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

—  for  literature  showing  our  full  line 
of  bodies  —  including  T^ewspaper 
Special — on  our  improved  1930  chassis. 

HARLEY'DaVIDSON 

(  c5>acHy  )  PcuJtjCUpeTJhlok. 


- 1 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  I 

Dept.  EP,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

Interested  in  the  Package  Ttuck  for  the  * 

newspapet  business.  Send  literatute.  | 

Name .  ■ 


Address. 
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o//  If  your  reservation  or  copy  is  not  already  in  or  on 
the  way,  we  suggest  that  you  act  immediately. 
No  other  medium,  at  any  price  can  be  had  that 
will  keep  you  in  direct  touch  with  the  executives 
and  organizations  you  desire  to  serve — The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  book  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  International  Year  Book  will  contain  data 
to  be  found  in  no  other  publication.  This  data 
is  being  compiled  at  great  expense  from  original 
sources  by  our  own  staff  of  experts. 

The  accuracy,  authenticity  and  up-to-dateness 
cannot  be  questioned. 


Your  statements  in  the  International  Year  Book  as  to  the  haying  power, 
circulation  of  your  paper — quality  of  its  circulation  will  go  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executives  Who  Do  the  Buying  Of  Space. 


A.  B.  C. 

Charter  Member 


Editor  &  Pubusher 

The  Fourth  Estate 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 


A.  B.  P. 
Member 
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OVN  VOQIP 

or 


ONE  of  the  featured  articles  in  the 
issue  of  The  Nation  for  Jan.  1  is 
■’The  Radio  Corporation  in  the  News,” 
by  Paul  Y.  Anderson.  The  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  revealed,  was  given  but  a  few 
of  the  divulgements  of  the  recent  radio 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

The  Radio  Corporation,  contrary  to 
nationa  1  advertisements  and  reiterated 
claims,  was  not  founded  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Nor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Anderson,  is  there  the 
supposed  cut-throat  competition  between 
American  and  British  communication 
lines;  the  only  competition  being  with  a 
Pacific  cable  which  is  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  telephone  and  telegraph  system, 
“with  which  the  Radio  Corporation 
wishes  to  unite  in  competition  against  the 
British!”  In  fact,  such  competition  as 
there  has  been  between  the  radio  and 
cables  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
rates  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson  goes  into  the  matter  of 
a  manufacturing  monopoly  of  communi¬ 
cating  apparatus,  the  licensing  of 
R.C.A.  patents  to  other  manufacturers  of 
receiving  sets,  and  the  sale  of  transmit¬ 
ting  tubes — not  to  mention  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  the  financial  “set¬ 
up”  for  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  with  the 
International  telephone  and  telegraph 
communications  systems. — H.  J.  B. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  a  fiction-writer  has  two 
novels  in  succession  adopted  by 
book-clubs — and  that  has  happened 
twice  in  the  few  months  that  there  have 
been  book-clubs — it  has  caused  consid¬ 
erable  remark.  “Pretty  good  work  to 
hit  the  professional  tasters’  whims  on 
different  juries  so  close  together”  is  the 
surprised  comment,  sometimes  of  the 
publisher’s  publicity  man  who  has  nearly 
burst  a  bloodvessel  to  get  the  second 
adoption!  But  so  far  there  has  appar¬ 
ently  not  even  been  a  mild  note  in  the 
press  on  Stuart  Chase’s  landing  twice 
as  the  choice  of  the  mass-sellers  of  lit¬ 
erature;  last  year  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  was  recommendation  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month-Gub,  and  the  De¬ 
cember  choice  of  Paper  Books  is  “Pros¬ 
perity;  Fact  or  Myth.”  On  the  face  of 
It,  this  shows  a  lively  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  criticism  of  a 
rather  radical  sort  directed  against  the 
sacred  conventions  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  And  at  the  same  time  it  suggests 
that  Mr.  Chase  must  be  extra  good  at 
this  type  of  writing — a  hypothesis  com¬ 
pletely  justified  by  reading  the  new 
book,  though  it  is  not  so  amusing  as 
“Your  Money’s  Worth.”  The  new  vol¬ 
ume  appeared  at  a  fortunate  moment. 
Parts  of  it  had  run  serially  in  The 
Nation,  and  between  that  and  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  book  had  come 
the  October  1929  break  in  the  stock 
market  which  disproved  even  more  per¬ 
fectly  and  persuasively  than  Mr.  Chase’s 
arguments  the  comfortable  doctrine  that 
Prosperity  was  an  immutable  fact,  or, 
if  at  all  mutable,  capable  only  of  indefi¬ 
nite  and  glorious  expansion.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  preface  says  in  effect  “I  told  you 
so.”  And  certainly  the  many  chastened 
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spirits  who  read  this  book  after  the 
market  crash  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Chase’s  interpretation  far  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  than  could  liave  been  the  case 
before  the  chastening  crash.  They  know 
I  ow  that  prospei  ity  was  not  real, — 
which  does  not  actually  demonstrate 
that  the  book  is  100  per  cent  right,  but 
just  that  the  turn  in  the  market  was 
lucky  for  the  sales  of  this  book. 

This  preface — don’t  miounderstand — 
is  far  from  being  dogmatic  and  pom¬ 
pous  ;  the  author  pokes  fun  at  the  sol¬ 
emn  financial  experts  who  were  so 
wrong.  He  admits  that  he  does  not 
know  what  started  the  trouble.  It  was 
not  declining  business;  mayte  only  a 
minor  bear  operation  “coinciding  with  a 
hazy  feeling  in  speculator’s  minds.” 
Technological  employment  and  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  were  no  worse 
than  they  had  been  all  through  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  mounting  prosperity.  Automo¬ 
bile  sales  had  slacked  a  little,  but  he 
says  “Beyond  the  little  cloud  in  Detroit 
the  sky  was  reasonably  clear.”  And 
now  he  prophesies  “the  end  of  the  an¬ 
nual  model  racket”  in  the  auto  indus¬ 
try,  and  consequent  reduction  in  motor 
car  consumption,  a  blow  to  commercial 
prosperity,  because  four  million  jobs 
are  dependent  on  a'utomobiles.  It  is  the 
automobile  that  has  changed  Jhe  tempo 
of  American  business — and  it  is  the 
author’s  contention  that  the  fact,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  myth,  of  prosper¬ 
ity  traced  largely  to  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  to  its  high-powered  selling,  to 
its  use  of  instalment  payments,  to  its 
insidious  appeal  to  our  taste  for  “ro¬ 
mantic  adventure,  social  standing,  and 
the  joy  of  rushing  through  the  air  (the 
urge  upon  which  operators  of  roller 
coasters  and  shoot-the-chutes  thrive).” 

More  generally,  this  voluine  makes  a 
real  contribution  by  distinguishing  four 
kinds  of  prosperity ;  the  commercial  or 
business  meaning  ordinarily  accepted;  a 
prosperity  depending  on  the  distribution 
and  use  of  more  goods — a  consumers’ 
prosperity  which  should  result  from 
the  sellers’  prosperity;  a  consumers’ 
well-being  that  might  be  independent  of 
sale  and  purchase  since  it  consists  of 
security  and  a  modicum  of  leisure;  wd 
a  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
categories — “the  life  more  abundant” 
As  you  can  well  imagine,  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  to  criticize  recent  prosperity 
when  the  critique  is  based  on  this  social 
definition  of  the  term,  rather  than  the 
ordinary*,  merely  commercial  meaning 
of  the  word. 

The  book  gains  much  from  the  fresh 
material  on  which  it  is  based;  the  facts 
are  derived  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research’s  great  work  on 
Recent  Economic  Changes,  with  local 
and  specific  supplementary  material 
from  the  Ljmds’  study  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
under  the  title  of  Middletown.  And  if 
the  net  result  of  the  Chase  book  were 
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only  to  turn  attention  to  these  two  titles, 
it  would  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
To  your  reviewer  this  study  seems 
worth  a  place  beside  these  heavier  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  shelf  of  any  student  of 
modern  business  or  sociology.  The 
little  Paper  Book  is  more  individual, 
more  interpretative  than  the  many- 
authored  two-volumed  report  on  Recent 
Economic  Changes;  and  it  is  broader  in 
its  geographic  scope  than  Middletown, 
for  that  was  devoted  to  a  single  midwest 
type  town.  Mr.  Chase  is  no  more 
biased  against  the  present  regime  than 
the  authors  of  Middletown — tho'ugh 
most  reviews  exaggerate  his  prejudices 
and  minimize  those  of  the  Lynds.  But, 
like  the  Lynds,  he  deprecates  the  plan¬ 
lessness  and  the  uneven  and  spotty  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  society.  He  closes 
with  a  plea  for  the  engineer;  “A  com¬ 
plicated  technical  structure  should  be 
run  by  engineers,  not  hucksters” — for, 
alas  I  here  again  the  blame  comes  to  the 
advertiser  and  the  salesman. 

Which  may  be  an  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  series  to  which  this  volume  be¬ 
longs,  the  Paper  Books  published  by 
Charles  Boni,  is  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  in  selling;  if  you  subscribe 
you  get  in  a  year  twelve  new  books, 
well  printed  and  designed,  bound  in 
heavy  cardboard,  all  for  $5 — an  attempt 
to  adapt  to  America  the  practice  com¬ 
mon  throughout  Euroj^  of  getting  out 
cheap  and  attractive  iss'ues  of  worth¬ 
while  new  titles. — R.  W. 

ana 

'T'  HE  daily  newspaper  reporter  of  today 
can’t  be  spending  as  much  of  his  off- 
duty  time  in  speakeasies  and  cabarets  as 
his  much-maligned  ancestors  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  spent  in  bar-rooms  and 
other  places  of  disrepute. 

Rather,  the  modern  reporter  is  thresh¬ 
ing  out  good  fiction  copy  for  the  maga¬ 
zines.  One  weekly,  in  particular.  Liberty 
has  become  a  veritable  happy  hunting 
ground  for  newspaper  men  who  know 
how  to  boil  a  good  yarn  into  a  few  para¬ 
graphs.  It  is  of  statistical  interest  alone 
to  know  that  more  than  SO  per  cent  of 

ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  yoa  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  YokeL  Ha  waa  tha 
Planaar  Booater  of  Newspaper 
CIrenlation. 

I  have  bean  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  prodacea. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
MPTvightad  ideas  whieh  are 
showing  wonderfnl  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Cireiilation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  persosially 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


the  prize-winning  short  short  stories  in 
Liberty  have  been  contributed  by  i»w, 
paper  men,  and  most  of  them  by  reo^t' 
ers  still  in  their  20’s. 

The  name  of  Edward  Doherty  who 
recently  described  himself  as  one  of  Tev 
eral  hundred  ex-city  editors  of  the 
Y(^k  American,  has  become  a  newsstanH 
sales  argument  for  Liberty.  He  is  now 
writing  a  new  serial,  “The  Diamoi^ 
Eye,  facts  and  fiction  for  which 
terialized  in  his  mind  during  a  recent 
survey  of  smuggling  operations  for  the 
magazine.  Doherty’s  previous  seiM 
“Murders  on  the  Roof,”  has  not  o2t 
just  been  published  in  book  form,  but  u 
soon  to  be  released  as  a  feature  talldnz 
picture. — J.  H.  W.  * 


ISSUES  ALMANAC 

The  Promdence  (R.I.)  Journal  on 
Jan.  1  placed  on  sale  its  44th  annual 
publication,  the  Providence  Tournal 
-Mmanac  for  1930. 


DVERTISERS  who  un- 
derstand  the  aute  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
AmM  TrtbuiM  Port  UadlMn  D«bo- 

Boone  Newi-Beiiub-  erat 

low*  CIO  Frm  at- 
IMD 

Keokuk  0*U  at* 
Utnballtown  TIm- 
BepubUoan 
Masoa  Cttr  Olobe- 
Qantta  a  Tlnwi 
Uuacatlne  Jounal  a 
Newi-Trtbuiu 
Newton  Newi 
Oelweln  0*11; 
Reulster 

Oekaloo**  EertM 
Ottumw*  Courier 
Perr;  Chief 
Sioux  Cltr  Jow**l 
Sioux  Clt;  TSboM 
Woehington  Jounel 
Wotorloo  Kroeloi 
Conrlar 

Wourioo  Tribune 


Uo*n 
Burllnftoei  Oaiotto 
BurUniton  H*wk-E;e 
CorroU  0*11;  Herald 
Cedar  Baplda  Qaiette 
a  BoDubUcan 
CentenrlSe  loweflan 
a  ClUien 
Clinton  Herald 
CounoU  Bluff*  Non- 
pareU 

Cieaton  Newa-AdTor- 
Uaer 

Oa.enpoit  Damooiat 
a  Leader 
DaTonpoTt  Time* 
Dubuque  Telagraph- 
Herald  and  Tlmaa 
Joumnl 

Fort  Dodn  Ueoeon- 
ler  a  Chronicle 


FINANCIAL 

Bankers,  brokers  and 
security  dealers  have 
long  recognized  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  The  Sun 
as  a  medium  for  their 
advertising  in  New 
York. 

For  ten  years  financial 
advertisers  have  used 
more  space  in  The  Sun 
than  in  any  other  New 
York  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

NEW  YORK 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  new- 
paper,  magazine  and  adverting 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touen 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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You  must  Study  the  Facts 

W 

to  appreciate 
the  NEW  SOUTH 

f^UILDING  and  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  the  South  in  1928  amounted  to  approximately  $1,250,000,000. 
According  to  the  compiled  reports  published  in  the  various  journals 
there  was  a  total  of  $806,000,000  in  contracts  given  for  apartment 
houses  and  hotels,  banks,  office  buildings,  churches,  city  and  county 
projects,  road  paving,  school  buildings,  sewer  and  water  works, 
stores,  etc. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  building  of  thousands  of  residential 
constructions,  private  garages,  alterations,  and  additional  costs  under 
$10,000,  which  in  aggregate  would  total  several  hundred  million  dollars 
additional.  It  can  be  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures  for  construc¬ 
tion  in  1928  amounts  to  fully  $1,250,000,000. 

These  figures  are  astounding.  They  further  prove  the  growing  and 
expanding  South. 

These  facts  should  convince  every  national  advertiser  that  his  duty  is 
to  concentrate  on  this  new  empire  where  wealth  and  prosperity  is  in 
evidence  and  where  people  have  the  buying  power  and  use  it  freely. 
The  newspapers  listed  below  are  responsible  to  a  great  measure  for 
the  new  growing  South.  They  are  the  ones  that  should  be  considered 
FIRST  when  a  campaign  to  reach  the  South’s  buying  power  is  being 
planned. 


ALABAMA 

••Mobile  News-Item  . 

••Mobile  Refister . 

••Mobile  Register  . 

FLORIDA 

••Dsjrton*  Beach  News-Journal. 

••Orlando  Sentinel  . 

^Pensacola  News  and  Journal. , 
^ampa  Tribune  (M)  42,717., 
••Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  8,685 


GEORGIA 

^Augusta  Chronicle . 

^Augusta  Chronicle  . 

^Augusta  Herald  . . 

“Augusta  Herald  . 

“Macon  Telegraph  . 

“Macoa  Telegraph  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

^reansboro  Dailp  News . 

ttOrscDsboro  Daily  News . 


E 

M 

(S) 


,..(ES) 

.(MAS) 

(EAM) 


.(M) 

..(S) 


m 

(S) 


Circu- 

lation 


15,952] 
24,545  j 
37,408 


6,854 

16,151 

49,745 

8,871 


16,210 

16,890 

15410 

16,401 

31,530 

32,169 


2,508  10,090 

Lteas  Lines 

.18  .13 

.13  .13 


.06  .055 

.06  .06 

.09  .09 

.11(.14S}  .11(.14S) 
.07  (.O'  ' 


;.09S)  .07(.09S) 


.06 

.06 

.95 

.05 

.10 

.10 


.06 

.06 

.05 

.85 

.10 

.10 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  ' 

••Columbia  State  . (Ml 

••Columbia  State  . (S) 

••Greeneille  News  A  Piedmont . (MAE) 

••Greenville  News  . (S) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . (S) 


TENNESSEE 

••Nashville  Banner  . (B) 

••Nashville  Banner  . (S) 

VIRGINIA 

“Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E) 

“Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM) 

“Roanoke  Times  A  World  News . (MAE) 

“Roanoke  Times  . (8) 

••Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader . (B) 


CiRU-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Lines  Linee 

24,987  .08  .08 

26,339  .08  .08 

42,642  .12  .12 

29,878  .09  .09 

16,439  .07  .07 

13,950  .08  .08 


68,366  .13  .13 

70,623  .13  .13 


8.698 )  . ,  „ 

9,846 }  OS 

34,447  .11  .11 

22,508  .08  .08 

7,485  .045  .045 


36,752  .11  .10  “A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 

38,037  .11  .10  ttGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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E.  W.  BOK,  NOTED  EDITOR  AND  WRITER, 
DIES  IN  SIXTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  in  Florida  Home  After  Four  Days* 
Illness — Began  Career  as  Office  Boy  for  Western 
Union  in  Brooklyn 


Edward  W.  Bok,  editor,  author  and 
philanthropist,  died  early  Jan.  9,  at  his 
estate  near  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  of  an  acute 
attack  of  heart  disease  after  an  illness 
of  four  days.  He  was  66  years  old. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  10  in 
the  bird  sanctuary,  which  Mr.  Bok 
established  on  Iron  Mountain,  and  where 
he  built  a  tower  w'ith  a  carillon  of  60 
Mis. 

Mr.  Bok  was  buried  near  the  base  of 
the  tower  in  a  crypt,  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  known  to  any  except  the 
builders  and  members  of  the  family. 

Eidward  Bok  was  born  in  Den  Helder, 
Holland,  Oct.  9,  1863. 

His  father  lost  his  money  and  the 
family  left  Holland  and  settled  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1869.  VV'^hen  he  was  13  Exiward 
Bok’s  father  died  and  the  little  Dutch 
boy  went  to  work  as  an  office  boy  for 
Western  Union. 

Besides  his  job  at  the  telegraph  office, 
he  also  did  odd  jobs  out  of  hours  and 
Went  hungry  many  lunch  times  to  obtain 
the  money  with  which  he  bought  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  He  studied  the  lives  of 
great  men  and  was  inspired  to  public 
service. 

Shortly  after  he  got  his  job  with  the 
telegraph  company  he  was  employed  at 
night  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  gather¬ 
ing  names  of  persons  attending  social 
functions. 

Mr.  Bok’s  first  assignment  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Eagle  was  a  dinner  at 
which  President  Hayes  and  General 
Grant  were  speakers. 

After  the  dinner,  he  went  to  the 
President,  told  him  he  was  on  his  first 
assignment  and  that  he  had  missed  part 
of  the  speech,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it. 

President  Hayes  invited  the  young  re¬ 
porter  to  ride  with  him  to  the  home 
where  he  was  stopping,  and  there  gave 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  address. 

After  studying  law  for  a  time  he 
abandoned  it  to  join  the  publishing  house 
of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

_He  left  that  house  to  become  identified 
with  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  a  relation¬ 
ship  he  continued  until  accepting  the 
editorship  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
in  1^. 

Mr.  Bok  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
evenings  while  regularly  employed  day¬ 
times  by  the  publishing  houses.  He 
started  the  Brooklyn  Magazine,  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  present  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  He  conceiv  d  the  present-day 
theatre  program. 

He  founded  the  Bok  Syndicate  Press 
through  which,  in  1883,  he  launched  the 
first  “woman’s  page”  in  America.  Today, 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
has  a  page  devoted  solely  to  the  interests 
of  women. 

Success  of  his  newspaper  syndicate 
service  in  attracting  and  holding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  women  who,  previously,  had 
done  little  newspaper  reading  brought 
Mr.  _Bok  to  the  attention  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis.  He  was  25  years  old  when  Mr. 
Curtis  offered  him  the  editorship  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

When  Bok  accepted  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  had  a  circulation  of  443.000.  He 
more  than  quadrupled  it.  Meanwhile  he 
became  Mr.  Curtis’  son-in-law  by  marry¬ 
ing  Mary  Louise  Curtis. 

His  famous  fisffit  against  patent 
medicines  won  for  him  the  friendship  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  president  of 
Princeton  University.  His  ethical  work 
won  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  the 
Vatican. 

Lord  Northcliffe  was  another  dis- 
tin^ished  admirer.  In  addition  to  his 
untiring  efforts  as  an  editor,  and.  later, 
his  unusual  program  of  civic  usefulness, 
Mr.  Bok  wielded  a  prolific  pen  in  his 
contributions  to  American  literature. 

Aside  from  his  “The  Americanization 
of  Edward  Bok,”  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize,  he  had  published  “Why  I  Believe 
In  Poverty,”  “Successwards.”  ‘The 
Young  Man  in  Business.”  “You  A  Per¬ 


sonal  Message,”  “Dollars  Only,” 
“America,  Give  Me  A  Chance,”  and 
“Twice  Thirty.” 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Mr.  Bok  said : 

“I  am  going  to  play.  I  went  to  work 
when  I  was  13  years  old,  and  I  have 
lieen  working  ever  since.  That  means 
43  years,  and  I  have  not  been  out  of  a 
job  one  day.  I  had  no  play-time  in  my 
Ixjyhood :  I  was  too  poor  and  too  busy.” 

His  many  benefactors  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Donation  of  $100,000  Peace  prize 
to  any  American  who  could  advance  the 
“best  practical  plan  by  which  the  United 
States  may  co-operate  with  other  nations 
to  attain  and  preserve  world  peace.” 

Creation  of  eight  annual  awards  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  gold  medal  and  $8,500  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  newspaper  and  periodical  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Creation  of  the  Philadelphia  award  of 
$10,000,  to  be  given  each  year  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  performed  a  single  act  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Philadelphia. 

•Making  ty^ssible  the  Philadelphia 
I'oriim,  providing  extensive  lists  of  lec¬ 
tures.  concerts  and  entertainments  at 
nominal  sums. 


MANLY  L.  REDFIELD 


Yice-Pretident  and  Sales  Manager  of 
Goss  Company  Dies 

Mauly  L.  Redfield,  67,  vice-president, 
sales  manager  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  died  Jan.  3.  in  the  Grant 
hospital.  Chicago,  as  the  result  of  an 
acute  throaJt  infection  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  Redfield  was  born  in  I^ncaster, 
Y.,  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  I^xington.  Mich.,  and  went  to  work 
when  he  was  16  years  old  in  the  office 
of  the  Sanilac  County  Jeffersonian,  a 
Lexington  newspaper.  Seven  years  later 
he  was  made  manager  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  in  St.  Louis. 

He  was  subsequently  with  the  Chicago 
Mailing  company  and  was  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  printing 
press  builders.  He  had  been  with  the 
Goss  Company  since  1908. 

Mr.  Redfield.  who  made  his  home  in 
Wilmette.  Ill.,  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Dollie  Redfield.  and  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Monday,  Jan.  6. 


CLARK  MORRISON,  SR. 


Oswego  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times 

Owner,  90,  Was  Twice  Mayor 

Clark  Morrison,  Sr..  90,  president  of 
the  Palladium-Times  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Osivego  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times, 
died  at  his  home  in  Oswego  Jan.  3. 
.^mong  his  survivors  is  a  son.  Clark 
Morrison,  Jr.,  of  the  Palladium-'Times. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  on  Dec.  12, 
1839,  at  Geneva,  where  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  printer.  He  went 
to  Oswego  to  work  for  the  old  Pallad¬ 
ium  in  1864,  became  part  owner  six  years 
later  and  was  its  publisher  until  it  was 
merged  with  the  Times  in  1925.  Since 
then  he  has  been  head  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration. 

He  was  a  Democrat  and  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Oswego. 


CHANGE  COLUMN  WIDTHS 

.A  reduction  in  column  width  from 
12^.  ems  to  12  ems  was  made  Dec.  30, 
by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star.  At  the  same 
time  a  four  point  column  rule  was  su^ 
stituted  for  the  six  point  rule.  The 
length  of  the  columns  remains  the  same, 
21  inches.  12  em  column  with  a  four 
point  column  rule  was  also  adopted  bv 
the  Peoria  Journal -Transcript,  which 
had  formerly  used  a  12)^  em  column 
with  a  five  point  rule. 


ELBERT  CLARK  APPERSON 

Stricken  with  heart  failure,  Elbert 
Clark  Apperson  died  at  Sunol,  (Tal.,  Dec. 
30.  Apperson  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  an 
uncle  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  He 
had  resided  on  his  cattle  ranch  at  Sunol 
for  the  past  33  years.  He  was  78  years 
old,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  celebrated 
their  fifty-third  wedding  anniversary  on 
Dec.  17. 
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Mrs.  MINNIE  CAMERON  DAW¬ 
SON,  61,  publisher  of  the  Parkhill 
(Ont.)  Gazette,  died  Jan.  1.  She  took 
over  the  Gazette  when  her  husband, 
William  Dawson,  died  in  1920. 

Fred  E.  Eva.vs,  58,  editor  of  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advocate,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home 
last  week. 

George  Henry  Collins,  78,  editor  of 
the  Presque  Isle  (Me.)  Star  Herald  for 
many  years  and  one  of  the  oldest  editors 
in  Maine,  died  suddenly  Jan.  2.  Mr. 
Collins  purchased  the  Star-Herald  about 
45  years  ago  and  several  years  ago  sold 
it  to  his  son-in-law,  Charles  F.  West, 
but  continued  to  edit  the  paper. 

William  Arthur  J[ones,  70,  at  one 
time  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Vermont, 
but  for  35  years  a  salesman  for  the 
.American  Type  Founders  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  27. 

Hitch  McD&iit,  for  many  years  a 
proofreader  on  the  Boston  Globe,  died 
Dec.  26  at  his  home  in  Dorchester  at 
the  age  of  91.  He  retired  from  active 
work  10  years  ago. 

William  Gardner  Abbott,  formerly 
with  the  Meza  York  Times  staff  for  15 
years,  and  later  in  the  railroad  field  in 
Detroit,  died  last  week  in  Detroit. 

George  H.  Blake,  37,  for  seven  years 
a  member  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Gazette  staff,  died  Dec.  28  after  a 
three  days  illness. 

.Arthur  Laverack  Easingwood.  70, 
superintendent  of  state  buildings  at  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  father  of 
Albert  H.  Easingwood,  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  News,  died  Jan.  2  in  a 
hospital  at  Utica.  N.  Y.  His  home  was 
at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Markey  Gibson,  72, 
once  editor  of  the  Maryland  Churchman, 
died  recently.  His  son,  A.  Stuart  Gib¬ 
son,  is  assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  sales  manager 
for  Collier’s  in  Boston  for  40  years,  died 
at  his  home  in  Natick,  Mass.,  Dec.  26 
at  the  age  of  62,  following  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  Hattie  I^uise  Grumman, 
widow  of  Clark  Grumman,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  and  mother  of  Fred  C. 
Grumman,  representative  of  the  president 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
died  at  her  home  in  Norwalk,  Dec.  24, 
after  an  illness  of  five  months. 

William  H.  Beamish,  69,  for  the 
past  4,5  years  a  compositor  for  the  Min- 
ncapolis  Journal,  died  in  Minneapolis 
Dec.  29. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Shaw,  73,  mother  of 
Archer  M.  Shaw,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died  Dec. 
31  at  her  home.  North  Ridgeville,  O. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Mittendorf,  mother  of 
Earl  D.  Mittendorf.  editor  of  the  Rits- 
sell  (Ky.)  Times,  died  this  week  at  her 
home  in  Ironton.  O. 

Mrs.  Anna  Dowd,  widow  of  John  T. 
Down,  for  many  years  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Globe  in  the  Ware  district, 
died  Jan.  4. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  E^kman,  72,  mother  of 
Hildur  C.  Eckman,  business  manager  of 
the  Ashland  (Wis.)  D(uly  Press,  died  at 
the  family  residence  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  Dec.  22. 

Mrs.  M.\ry  J.  McMeel,  70,  pioneer 
resident  of  Denver  and  mother  of 
Joseph  A.  McMeel,  of  the  Denver  Post 
reportorial  staff,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son  Dec.  28. 


DR.  W.  P.  BAKER  DIES- 
SYRACUSE  EDITOR  ’ 

Succumb,  to  Year*.  lUne.,  Shortly 
After  Completing  Serie.  of 
Political  Reminiscence,  in  ‘ 
Post-  Standard 


Dr,  William  P.  Baker,  editor  of  thr 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  for  20  years 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
New  York  state,  died  in  Syracuse  Ian  « 

Dr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  in 
formed  men  of  the  state  on  political 
questions.  Despite  his  declining  health 
Dr.  Baker  continued  his  writings  until 
very  recently,  his  last  contributions  being 
a  senes  of  special  articles  on  political 
history  and  the  contributions  of  states¬ 
men  and  political  leaders  to  public 
thought  through  different  iieriods.  This 
series  has  been  running  in  the  Post- 
Standard  each  Sunday  entitled  “Dr 
Baker  Looks  Back  Over  Political 
Scenes”. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
years  Dr.  Baker  was  endowed  with  a 
good  measure  of  physical  strength  and 
rugged  health  equal  to  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  his  vocation,  and  it  was  an 
insidious  malady  which  bought  his 
eventful  career  to  an  end. 

Dr.  Baker  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  was  born  in  Skaneateles  Jan.  3, 
1870,  a  son  of  Simeon  and  Elizabeth 
Pimm  Baker. 

Both  parents  were  of  English  stock. 
They  came  to  this  country  in  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  and  became  a  colony  in  them¬ 
selves  in  the  village  by  the  lake. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite 
young  and  he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandmother. 

Graduated  from  Skaneateles  high  school 
when  but  16  years  old.  Dr.  Baker  went 
to  Cornell  University  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1891  with  high  honors. 

Journalism  fascinated  him  from  boy¬ 
hood.  His  career  as  a  newspaper  man 
liegaii  in  1885.  When  he  was  15  years 
old  he  was  hired  by  the  .'ikanealelts 
Democrat,  and  helped  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  the  press.  Later,  he  learned  to  “stick 
type,”  being  paid  14  cents  for  every  stick 
he  turned  out. 

He  liecame  a  reporter  on  the  Syracm 
Evening  News  in  1892.  In  1893  he 
joined  the  Syracitsc  Courier  as  sporting 
editor. 

Shortly  after  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald.  He  remained  on 
this  publication  until  1908,  when  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Late  in  1909  Dr.  Baker  was  called  to 
the  editor’s  chair  of  the  Post-Standard, 
and  there  it  was  that  he  labored  until 
the  end  of  his  life. 

After  becoming  the  editor.  Dr.  Baker 
was  also  made  a  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Post-Standard  Publishing  Company. 

Prominent  men  of  foreign  nations  were 
numbered  among  Dr.  Baker’s  friends.  He 
made  many  trips  to  Europe,  the  last  in 
1922,  when  he  met  Lloyd  George  and 
obtained  from  him  the  inside  story  of  the 
series  of  conferences  in  which  President 
Wilson  took  part. 

High  honor  came  to  Dr.  Baker  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921.  when  he  w^as  made  a  mem- 
bec  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Club,  of  the_  Syracuse 
Bovs’  Club,  in  which  organization  he  wa.s 
a  founder  and  leader;  of  the  Friends  of 
Reading,  the  U^niversitv  Club  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

In  1898  Dr.  Baker  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Jack,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ^orge  Jack.  Surviving  are 
one  son.  Jack  S.  Baker,  of  the  Post- 
Standard,  and  three  daughters.  Miss 
Mary  Virginia  Baker,  Mrs.  E.  J-  Dilhon 
and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Maloney. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  WOODBERRY 

Professor  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
internationallv  known  in  the  field  of 
letters,  and  formerly  connected  with  the 
Boston  Post  and  The  Nation,  died  Jan. 
2  at  Beverlv,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  74. 
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hunches  ' 

One  Dollar  unit  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  for  payment.  ' 

HOW  about  a  story  on  the  changing 
styles  in  dogs  in  your  city?  A  few 
»«rs  ago  the  German  shepherd  or  police 
dog  was  all  the  rage;  now  they  are  prac- 
^lly  given  away.  Every  breed  of  dog 
anoears  to  have  its  cycle  and  in  some 
Stances  history  is  seen  to  repeat  itself. 

\  check-up  in  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  recently 
Ssclosed  the  fact  that  the  mastiff,  one 
hme  a  popular  dog,  is  fast  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  Are  there  any  St.  Bernards  or 
Siffs  in  your  locality  ?-I^Roy  E. 
Fess. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
is  now  using  daily  a  feature  item  on 
the  front  page  entitled  "This  is  exclu¬ 
sive”  (Not  by  the  Associated  Press), 
conuining  a  gentle  slam  or  hit  on  some 
viul  question  being  discussed  or  on  some 
local  person.  The  heading  is  boxed  and 
the  item,  about  two  inches  long,  is  m 
heavy  type.— P. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal 
has  a  daily  feature  entitled  "The  Re¬ 
porter’s  Corner”  composed  of  human  in¬ 
terest  squibs  which  they  gather  on  their 
rounds.  Initials  of  the  contributing  re¬ 
porters  are  used  as  divisions  between  the 
item*. — R.  W,  J. 

A  special  story  on  the  fate  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  automobiles  would  be  interesting, 
and  material  could  be  obtained  by  the 
reporter  from  junkmen,  motor  car  deal¬ 
ers.  and  others.  If  there  is  an  ‘‘automo¬ 
bile  graveyard”  in  your  community,  a 
description  of  it.  with  cuts,  should  be 
oRained.  The  average  value  of  the 
waste  metal  in  an  old  car  and  its  dis¬ 
position  should  also  be  investigated. — 

E  R.  L.  _ 

What  words,  common  to  various  occu¬ 
pations,  are  unknown  to  the  layman? 
Work  up  a  feature  story  on  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  by  railroad  men,  by  aviators, 
or  by  the  "underworld”.  Many  of  these 
terms  have  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  the  apparent  one. — T.  F.  K. 

The  march  of  civic  progress  every¬ 
where  calls  occasionally  for  the  cutting 
down  of  old  trees  which  have  stood  for 
generations.  Many  of  these  have  most 
interesting  histories,  often  as  unusual  as 
those  recalled  by  the  razing  of  old  resi¬ 
dences.  Tip  your  reporters  to  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  street  is  widened  or  a  lot 
cleared  for  a  new  skyscraper. — M. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  international  good 
feeling.  On  the  natal  day  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth  the  flag  of  that 
nation  is  unfurled  over  the  imposing  Free 
Press  building.  For  instance,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  French  natal  day,  the 
French  tri-color  is  used;  if  it  is  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
goes  up,  etc.  But  the  Free  Press  goes 
further.  On  New  Year’s  Day  its  greet¬ 
ings  carried  in  a  two-column  box  on  the 
front  page  is  run  in  a  score  of  languages 
spoken^  by  the  various  groups  of  peoples 
living  in  the  Free  Press  territory.  These 
“tongues”  even  include  Cree  and  Black- 
HX)t,  two  major  Indian  groups.— C.  F. 
Steele. 

The  Fall  Rwer  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
has  started  publication  of  a  day  by  day 
report  on  the  front  page,  with  boxed 
summary,  of  the  automobile  accidents 
m  the  city  for  the  prece)ding  24  hours, 
in  order  to  awaken  the  public  conscience 
1 J  j  of  a  safety  drive.  In¬ 

cluded  in  the  boxed  summary  are  fig- 
P*  accidents,  number  injured, 
collisions  with  none  injured,  fatal  thus 

date '  C 

®  filling  station  to  every  71 
automobiles  in  this  country,  says  a  press 
*swiation  dispatch.  How  does  your 
rown  rank  with  the  average?— U.  S.  V. 


STUDIES  JOURNALISM  AT  56 

Mrs.  Jamas  W.  Thayer  Special 
Student  At  U.  of  Oregon 

‘‘One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,”  says 
Mrs.  James  W.  Thayer,  Eugene,  56  year 
old  journalism  student  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 
After  seeing 


four  of  her 
seven  children 
through  college, 
another  a  sopho¬ 
more,  and  the 
other  two  well  on 
their  way  to  an 
education,  Mrs. 
Thayer  has 
entered  the  school 
of  journalism  as 
a  special  student. 
She  is  interested 

Mrs.  J..\V.  Thayer  i"  young  people 
and  says  that  her 
purpose  in  studying  journalism  is  to 
prepare  herself  to  be  of  service  with  her 
pen. 

Mrs.  Thayer  was  born  and  reared  in 
New  York  City,  but  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  United  States  and  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

"I  never  went  to  high  school,  but  rather 
to  a  number  of  private  schools,”  said 
Mrs.  Thayer  when  questioned  as  to  her 
educational  experience. 

Her  studies  have  not  been  neglected 
since  leaving  school,  for  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  James  Warren  Thayer,  formerly 
active  and  later  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Bronx  River  Parkway,  in  New  York, 
together  have  studied  an  extensive  course 
in  home  psychology.  ‘‘I  have  always 
been  an  intensive  reader,”  she  explained. 

Mrs.  Thayer  believes  that  the  modern 
educational  system  is  not  only  beginning 
to  grow  up  in  this  generation,  but  that 
ks  crying  need  today  is  for  the  leaders 
in  the  various  professional  schools  to  have 
practical  experience  enough  to  enable 
them  properly  to  prepare  students  for 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  work  in 
business  and  professional  fields. 

GROUP  TO  SELL  STOCK 

Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel- 
Record  and  New  Era,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  securities  division  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Railroad  Commission  to  sell 
$100,000  in  preferred  stock  at  $100  per 
share.  C.  E.  Palmer  of  Texarkana  is 
head  of  the  organization  and  E.  Marion 
Riggs  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  com¬ 
pany  recently  acquired  the  Sentinel-Rec¬ 
ord  and  New  Era  from  their  former 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

Eighth  annual  convention  ef  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Seattle 
.April  7  and  8.  The  membership  is 
made  up  of  circulation  managers  of 
newspapers  in  British  Columbia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Ben  R.  Lit- 
fin,  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  is 
president,  and  E.  P.  Hopwood,  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  secretary. 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

South  America  s 
Greatest  Newspaper 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
250  Park  ATenua  -  New  York 
14  Cockspmr  Street  -  London 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  S 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 

Recently  an  automobile  dealer  was 
held  up  and  robbed  of  an  $800  dia¬ 
mond  ring  and  considerable  cash.  The 
ring  was  insured  and  the  insurance  agent 
immediately  settled  in  full  for  the  loss, 
and  took  a  half  page  advertising  that 
fact  and  the  full  details  of  his  service 
and  how  little  such  insurance  cost.  The 
agent  told  me  that  he  obtained  27  new 
accounts,  most  of  them  for  good-sized 
amounts,  many  of  which  will  be  perma¬ 
nent  year  after  year.  Advertising  man¬ 
agers  should  see  in  every  hold-up,  theft 
and  burglary  a  possible  source  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  insurance  agents.  All  such 
cases  need  is  intelligent  and  prompt 
treatment  from  the  writer.  Almost  any 
agent  will  take  space  if  the  layout  is 
right  and  it  is  already  written  for  im¬ 
mediate  insertion. — G.  M.  Adams. 

Humorous  drawings  are  being  used 
beneath  various  headings  on  the  classified 
page  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune.  The  drawings  are  slightly 
less  than  a  column  in  width  and  about 
three-quarters  inch  in  depth.  They  help 
greatly  in  brightening  up  the  page. — 
L.  G.  M. 

cleaner  of  suits  and  coats  has  de¬ 
veloped  quite  a  business  in  Worcester. 
Mass.,  by  the  newspaper  advertising  of 
a  cash  and  carry  business  at  reduced 
rates.  Hunt  up  some  enterprising  cleaner 
in  your  city  and  sell  him  space  for  this 
idea. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 

All  over  the  country  right  now  an 
unusual  amount  of  snow,  ice,  sleet  and 
slush  is  making  automobile  driving 
hazardous  and  is  bringing  in  the  largest 
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amount  of  repair  business  ever  known 
to  garages  and  repair  concerns.  On  a 
light  day,  prepare  a  list  of  the  accident! 
for  the  past  week  or  month,  with  the 
possible  cash  loss  in  each  case  and  tte 
injury  to  the  person,  box  them  in  the 
center  of  the  page  or  two-page  spread, 
and  then  go  out  and  sell  si»ce.  Write 
the  ads  yourself  on  the  basis  of  know* 
ing  whom  to  call  when  an  accident  hit! 
you. — G.  M.  A. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  often 
calls  attention  to  its  advertising  columns 
by  a  two-column  office  ad  with  die 
words:  ‘‘To  the  man  who  skips  the  ads. 
DON’T.”— L.  D.  C. 

“Firms  You  Should  Know  and  Deal 
with  in  1930”  is  the  heading  of  a  special 
layout  of  five  columns  of  ads  used  by 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  All  of 
the  ads  were  one  column  in  width  and 
from  one  to  three  inches  deep. — P. 

Stereotypers’  Supplies 

Gummed  Packing  Felts,  all 
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ATTACKED  BILLBOARD 
EVIL  IN  AD  CONTEST 


Standard  Oil  of  California  U»ed 
Dailies  in  17  Cities  to  An¬ 
nounce  $3,725  Contest  and 
Winners 


Stimulation  of  public  interest  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Pacific  Giast  region  in 
the  highway  signboard  evil  has  been 
effected  by  the  recent  “Scenic  or 
Sign-ic  ?”  contests  conducted  by  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  officials 
of  this  company,  public  activity  has  been 
aroused.  It  is  believed  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  won  awards  in  the  essay 
division  of  the  four  prize  contests  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  eventual 
solution  of  what  is  termed  “the  deface¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.” 

The  contest  resulted  from  the  belief 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  “the 
signboard  evil  is  steadily  developing  in 
the  Far  West  and  that  priceless  appeal 
of  this  region  to  tourists  is  being  dim¬ 
inished,  while  the  pleasure  of  motoring 
is  being  impaired.” 

TTie  gist  of  the  signboard  problem  as 
it  is  seen  by  this  company  is  presented 
in  the  Stan^rd  Oil  Bulletin  as  follows; 

“The  problem  has  a  definite  economic 
aspect. 

“If  the  Pacific  Coast  becomes  free  of 
offenses  against  Nature’s  beauties  it  will 
achieve  a  national  prominence  of  beauty, 
and  an  appeal  that  will  bring  motoring 
tourists  hither  in  increasing  numbers.” 

Several  years  ago  this  company  aban¬ 
doned  highway  advertising  and  at  that 
time  destroyed  some  1,200  af  its  signs. 

Forty-three  full-page  advertisements 
in  leading  dailies  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  and  in  Nevada  and  Arizona  re¬ 
sulted  in  10,000  participants  in  the  con¬ 
tests.  Thirty  thousand  suggestions  were 
received. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  of 
$3,725  in  cash  awards  was  printed  in 
two-column  advertisements.  The  papers 
used  in  the  two  advertisements  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland,  San  Diego,  Bakersfield,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  Fresno,  Stockton 
and  Sacramento  in  California;  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Walla  Walla  and  Spokane  in 
Washington;  Portland,  Oregon;  Reno, 
Nevada  and  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

“Coordination  of  Effort  for  Removal 
of  the  Sign  Menace”  was  the  title  of 
the  essay  by  Alwyn  J.  Baker  of  Berk¬ 
eley,  Cal.,  winner  of  the  $1,000  prize. 
Baker  urged  a  varied  program  to  be 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printnig 
Machhies 

Automatic  Efficiency 
Blankets 

Mcmocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  ^SHre 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  incltsd- 
ing  idl  widths  and  thkknesaes. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Snpply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A 
CabU  AddrMs  NENSCX) 

Worcaatar,  Maaa. 


initiated  by  a  committee  from  each  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Restriction  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  he  proposed  be  formed. 

Legislative  measures  were  urged  that 
would  eliminate  signs  near  crossings  as 
an  accident  menace,  tax  signs  “at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  per 
year,”  license  all  billboard  companies 
with  license  fees  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
year,  prevent  any  sign  from  being  placed 
without  consent  of  land  owner,  extend 
zoning  privileges  of  cities  to  counties 
and  amend  the  Constitution  “to  permit 
the  legislature  to  pass  laws  restricting, 
regulating  and  abolishing  signs.” 


BUYS  GARAGE  BUILDING 

The  Portland  Maine  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  purchased  a  two  and  one- 
half  story  brick  building  which  will  be 
remodeled  into  a  machine  shop  and 
garage  to  house  its  automobiles  and 
trucks. 


MAYS  LEAVES  BIRMINGHAM 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  gave  a  fare¬ 
well  limcheon  recently  to  R.  Glynn  Mays, 
for  the  last  two  years  news  editor.  Mays 
has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  financial 
office  at  Palm  Beadi,  Fla. 


- — •  •  s^wfvtv/  1  CtU 

Robert  W  Kelsey  has  been  named 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Seattle  TwJ, 
succeeding  Thomas  Fay,  who  has  b«^ 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
west  Real  Estate  Association  M  A 

DAILY  TO  MOVE 

Feb.  22  has  been  scheduled  for  mov¬ 
ing  day  for  the  Rapid  City  (N.D.)  Jour, 
nal.  On  that  date  a  new  one-story  nlan* 
on  which  work  is  being  rushed  vnll 
occupied.  It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
newspaper  production,  the  job  printiw 
department  having  been  sold.  * 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  «K 


Here  are  Some  Famout  Utert 


Journal,  Pottsville  Pa. 


Akroa  Electro  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantafraph. 
Bloomington,  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 

Partridge  &  Anderson, 
Chicago.  111. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

M'chigan  Stereo  ('o.  (J 
kiodkines),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch.  Dallas,  Texas 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  I>allas.  Texas 

Titnes-Union.  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 

HeraldjKverett.  Wash. 

Times-Record,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press.  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

News,  Hollywot^.  Calif. 

News  Sentinel.  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Odhams  Press  {2  Mo- 
chines)^  I^ndon,  Eng. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Press.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
{2  M ochines) 

World-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Virginia 

News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 
Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times.  Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington.  1>.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette. 
lIliBois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
l>aily  Times.  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
ChicMo,  Illinois 
Item.  C'armel.  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Commercial  Color, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Her^d-News,  Joliet.  lU. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe,  Jofrfin,  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
{2  Machines) 

Spokes  m  a  n '  Rev  lew , 
Spokane.  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma 
Washington 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I  $35  So.  Paulina  Street 
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Um 

Editor  &  Publisher 
to 

Carry  Your  Message 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Prnduetinn  Emginmmn 

Flstmm  Building 

ITS  Fifth  Ava.  at  SSrd  St. 
TalarhMCi  ItSO 


Designer*  end  builder*  of 
*peciel  equipment  to  meet 
tne  economic  production 
requirement*  of  tbe  pre*ent 
dey  printing  end  publi*b- 
ing  plant. 

SpecielUta  in  *eIection  end 
•ele  of  meebinery  for  in- 
cr*e*ed  production. 

Con*uItent*  in  con*truc- 
tion.  de*ign.  end  plen  of 
errengement*  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  end  puL 
liehing  need*. 


Hoe  New  Improved 
Photo-Engraving  Machin¬ 
ery  will  speed  up  the 
work  of  your  photo-en¬ 
graving  department. 
Radial  Arm  Routing 
Machines 

Pedestal  Saw  Tables 
Monorail  Trimming  Ma¬ 
chines 

Type  High  Planers 
Jig  Saw  and  Drilling 
Machines 
Art  Proof  Presses 
Block  Nailing  Machines 
Silver-Shank  Router  Bits 

Send  for  our  latest  Photo- 
Engraving  Machinery 
Catalog — now. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc 

Oenerol  Ofllce* 


138th  Sl  and  Ea*t  River 
New  York  Qty 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  hr.  The  heavlew 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  ana 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labar)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  dally.  Unit-designed :  bum 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  unit*,  be 
increased  In  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEIB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cute,  folds  and  delirert  perfected 
6,  8.  10.  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  In  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  nt  year  prett  neede—Let  ue  help  yea  eelee  year  preeereem  prebleme  - 
Oar  eteif  ie  at  year  eerviee 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Classified  For  Quick  Results 


■ 


EOrrOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Gassified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca»li  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
Insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


The  W.  S‘.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  LouisTille,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Rainbow  Campaign  Methods  furnish  dlgnlfled 
way  of  getting  money  and  circulation.  Lady 
and  gentlenien  managers.  ReaerTe  convenient 
period  now.  Unpublished  system.  H.  C.  Mor- 
boos,  Knickerbocker  Bldg.,  43nd  Street,  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


Circulation  Manager — Seeking  change  for 
broader  field.  Excellent  record  of  achievement 
in  cities  over  100,000  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Can  build  circulation  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper  through  carrier  ad  dealer  promotion. 
Willing  to  start  working  on  a  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  D-B27,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Children’s  Page 


business  opportunities 


Our  local  children's  page  brings  circulation  and 
advertising,  plus  strong  reader  interest.  Per¬ 
sonal  promotion  and  parties  at  regular  Inter¬ 
vals.  Civic,  recreational  and  educational  groups 
will  cooperate.  Page  actually  pays  for  itself. 
Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


In  Papers  That  Fay,  write  us.  Our  list  In- 
elndet  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
tht  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Kaoi,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


PaUisbsr  with  many  years  business  and  edl- 
tsrial  experience  wants  to  boy  interest  fair 
died  dally.  Central  West  or  Calif.  C.  M. 
VMity,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Some  Real  Opportunities  to  procure  weekly 
■sd  semi-weekly  publications  in  following 
itites:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Ex- 
dnslve  fields;  good  equipment;  earning  hand¬ 
some  dividends.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


Artist — An  all-round  newspaper  artist  who  has 
had  a  general  experience  in  lay-out  work  for 
half-tone;  simple  map  drawing;  touching  up 
photograplis,  and  simple  pen  portrait  work; 
some  illustration.  D-8^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artist— who  can  do  retouching,  layouts,  and 
cartouna;  must  be  experienced.  State  age, 
salary,  and  submit  samples  of  work.  Morning 
newspaper  in  Eastern  city  of  over  100,000 
population.  D-041,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  sffsr  one  of  the  beat  money-making  afternoon 
dimes  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fine  location. 
Iicellent  future.  Cash  required  $400,000.  Bal- 
UM  favorable  terms.  M.  C.  Moore,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  272  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly 
Hllb,  Calif. 


Circulation  Man  with  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper;  between  35  and  45,  capable  of  directing 
a  staff;  must  have  forceful  personality  and 
initiative,  sales  promotion  ability  and  success¬ 
ful  record;  thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
circulation  essential;  exceptional  opportunity 
for  high-grade  man.  D  042,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Agency  Investment 


Idvertising  Agency — I'blla.  offices,  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  one  interested  in  expausion  program 
nbo  can  Invest  $.1,000  to  $10,000.  Box  D-067. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Interest  For  Sale 


for  Ealo  or  will  sell  part  Interest  In  valuable 
trade  publication,  thlrty-tlve  minutes  N.  Y.  C. 
Hare  Intertype,  Meible  vertical  flatbed  press, 
three  job  presses  and  fully  equipped  plant  with 
Hceptlonally  low  rent.  Will  combine  oy  take 
on  other  publication.  Have  opportunity  to 
broaden  field  but  realise  need  and  value  of  co¬ 
operation  tbrough  i>artnersliip.  Positions  open 
for  young  man  and  two  young  women  when 
Intereit  sold.  Established  six  years.  In  whole: 
IH.OOO;  $5,000  cash.  In  part:  $7,000;  $4,000 
fsih.  This  is  an  opportunity  with  Investment 
fuaranteed.  D-059,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


fu  west  daily,  making  $8,500  net,  $50,000. 
We  have  a  lot  more  good  buys.  Tell  exactly 
what  you  want,  where  and  what  Investment. 
Or  If  you  will  sell,  what  have  you)  Close  con- 
Meace.  Wilhelm  A  Holm,  309  12th  N.  W., 
Caaton,  O. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Clrcalatlan  Builders— Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Blxth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
taahlp  Club  Campaigns. 


®“«mpalgns— dallies,  weeklies— net  4,000  to 
",W0  sobacrlptions.  Only  organisation  with 
Wilful  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
Badson  De  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Stawsrt  Company,  BI  Cortes  Bldg.,  SanU 
An  efficient  circulation 
”*********°“  accepting  only  bonaflde 
""Wrlptlos  (paid  in  fnll  by  sobecriber).  Write 
wire,  wlthont  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Circulation  Manager — Can  be  available  March 
1. — 18  years’  experience  circulation  marketing, 
advertising.  Just  cleared  serious  circnlatlou 
situation  leading  daily;  seeks  opportunity  in 
another  highly  competitive  Held.  If  your  prob¬ 
lem  includes  a  revision  of  circulation  selling 
methods,  sound  organisation,  and  more  circula¬ 
tion  this  man  can  solve  it.  Morning,  evening. 
Sunday  experiences.  Highly  developed  boy  pro¬ 
motion  plans,  mail,  dealer  and  street  sales. 
Present  circulation  OO.OdO  daily;  lOb.OOO  Sun¬ 
day.  Gains  past  four  years  averaged  17%  at 
low  cost,  in  three-paper  Held.  Age  .35;  mar¬ 
ried;  used  to  long  hours  of  bard  work.  Ready 
to  go  anywhere.  Address  D-95;i,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  or  news  executive;  managing 
editor  of  unusuaUy  successful  paper  for  eight 
years,  desires  change  for  best  of  reasons. 
Position  filled  with  complete  satisfactloo.  Wide 
experience  as  editorial  and  news  executive  In 
large  and  small  cities.  Best  of  references. 
Move  must  be  permanent.  Might  buy  stock. 
D-9.34,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  or  prodnrtlon  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  newspMi>er.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  In  all  mechanical  departments— compos¬ 
ing  room,  stereotyping,  pressroom,  etc.  Want 
to  locate  in  West,  Middle  West  or  South. 
References  will  attest  ability  and  a  trial  will 
Justify  all  claims.  D  940,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager — 30.  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  organizer  and  builder  home  delivery  and 
promotion,  A.B.C.  and  office  procedure,  sales 
and  collections.  Can  increase  your  business. 
D-951,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Man  for  New  England  newspaper. 
Must  have  exrei>tional  sales  ability,  earning 
$50  or  more  weekly.  Classified  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Permanent.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
957,  Editor  A  I’ubltsher. 


Executive — Wanted,  young  man  as  assistant 
publisher  or  perhaps  to  manage  old  and  suc¬ 
cessful  printing  and  publlahing  businesa. 
Middle  west.  Only  one  who  has  profitably  oper¬ 
ated  dally  or  several  weeklies  as  well  as  good 
size<l  shop  will  be  considered.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  fully  about  yourself  when 
answering.  Address  D-020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 


^“tlowo  Company,  OccldenUI 
Mhfi'Ji.  ‘"’•'•“•poll*.  Invitee  the  attention  of 
SaiHr”  '•*■*71“$  increased  circulation  to  the 
ImsIT*  ,®^®*fi<l»tlons  and  endoraementa  of 
K  .1^*  4-R-C.  publisbors  everywhere  appearing 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  The 
campaign  is  being  used  year 
stkM  newspapers  than  all 

si5u.II^®  V  °®'*”’*’’**“*  services  combined — an 
sf  pr'ILl".  **•*’*  •!»  indisputable  worth  and 

las^  •“IxHorlty.  The  only  clrcu- 

-tjm  holldlag  organisation  In  Newapaperdom 
ly®  “  •  member  of  the  Better  Baslness 
ffiffiibbes  publishers’  sfBdavlts 
^«sct  results  of  lu  every  campaign.  Wire 
®®  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 

"•vsls  of  your  field. 


Circulation  Manager — Competent  I.  C.  M.  A. 
man,  past  the  experimental  stage,  having  the 
small  city  viewpoint  of  economical,  thorough 
oi>eratton.  0-950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circnlatlon  Manager  with  complete  knowledge 
of  home  delivery,  promotion  and  maintenance. 
Fully  competent  to  train,  lead  and  direct  the 
department.  Record  for  producing  and  bolding 
new  business.  D-048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Executive,  age  38,  now  employed, 
seeks  change  with  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment:  familiar  with  all  departments;  15  years’ 
exiierlence.  $80.  Write  D-952,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man — Eight  years’  experience, 
wants  location  in  southwest.  If  you  can  use 
a  capable,  conscientious  man  of  this  calibre, 
write  to  1)-9<12,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 


Advertising  Manager  wants  change.  No  “floater" 
or  ‘'Job  hunter.”  Go-getter  who  knows  bis  Job 
and  gets  results.  Experience,  15  years  on 
papers  50,0<i<l  to  300,000.  Know  local,  classified 
and  national.  Address  D  905,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man,  present  employed,  would  like 
to  connect  with  a  live  daily.  Splendid  sales¬ 
man,  ex|iert  on  copy  and  layouts  and  a  creator 
of  ideas.  GumI  mixer  among  merchants  and 
with  my  twelve  years’  experience  I  can  surely 
produce  the  business.  Write  or  wire  me  today. 
I>-90ti,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — .Seven  years’  experience, 
embracing  business  and  advertising  manager¬ 
ships,  desires  connection  with  growing  news¬ 
paper.  Can  contact,  sell  and  service  all  kinds 
of  accounts.  D-HtiO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  now  employed,  desires 
change;  excellent  references;  capable;  married; 
family,  D-95tl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Businesa  Manager — Experienced  thoroughly  in 
newspaper  accounting,  circulation  methods, 
mechanical  needs,  advertising  problems.  Wants 
position  on  small  city  dally.  D-B26,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cartoonist  and  art  department  bead,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  national  reputation,  would  like 
connection  on  medium  sised  paper.  Can  handle 
layonts,  gravure,  commercial  art,  feature  car¬ 
toons  and  political  cartoons.  Highest  references 
furnished  as  to  ability  and  character;  young 
and  absolutely  temperate  In  habit.  D-938, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Get  That  Job! 
CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
Will  Help  You 


Newspaper  Woman — Diversified  experience  on 
news,  special  assignments,  and  column  stuff, 
available  Immediately.  D  043,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  Photographer,  over  fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  papers  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  desires  connection  progrsssivo 
paper;  references;  state  salary.  D-90.3,  Idltag 
A  Pnbllsher. 


Pressroom  Foreman  or  Mechanical  Supt.  wants 
position.  A-L  reference.  Available  Jan.  1. 
D-024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher  or  Business  Managsr  of  daily  paper. 
— Position  wantetl  by  man  experiencetl  In  build¬ 
ing  up  unprofitable  papers.  References.  Hard 
worker.  South  or  West  preferred.  S.  E.  David¬ 
son.  2202  E.  7th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Circulation — Aggressive,  young  married  man 
wants  circulation  management  of  paper  of 
20,000  to  40,000,  or  assistant  on  large  paper. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  circulation  system,  main¬ 
tenance  and  promotion,  afternoon  and  morning 
fields.  Now  employed  as  assistant  on  widely 
recognized  Southern  daily.  Seeking  change 
merely  to  satisfy  ambition  for  advancement. 
Firmly  believe  if  given  an  opportunity  I  can 
prove  my  adaptability.  Can  change  on  reason¬ 
able  notice.  Prefer  Southern  connection.  D-058, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Editor,  26,  experienced  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  desk,  publicity  advertising  on  daiUas 
and  weeklies.  D-954,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Representative,  national  accounts,  good  agency 
connections,  wishes  position  with  Special  Kepi*, 
sentutive  or  with  metropolitan  paper  in  National 
Dept.  Experienced.  References.  D-tKi4,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — ^Dlstrict  Manager  with 
several  years’  experience  in  carrier  and  dealer 
promotion,  desires  position  in  same  capacity,  or 
as  circulation  manager  of  a  good  county  dally 
in  West,  Mid-West,  or  East.  U-940,  care  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Special  Representative — Connection  desired  by 
young  woman,  capable,  college  training,  nlno 
years  advertising  experience,  five  years  man¬ 
ager  Special  Representative  business;  dictating 
correspondence  to  publishers  and  agencies;  con¬ 
tacting  agencies  in  person  and  over  telephone, 
1)  963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  6  years’  experience  selling 
Classified  on  large  Metropolitan  dailies,  seeks 
position.  A  sales  record  that  demonstrates 
ability.  Best  references.  D-BIO,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Writer — Thoroughly  trained,  all  branebss;  IB 
years  newspapers  and  syndicates;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  available  Feb.  1.  D-B32,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Club  Editor  available  because  of  merger.  Young 
woman,  university  graduate.  Could  also  edit 
church  page.  D-05.3,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Desk  Man  who  has  every  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  unusual  degree  desires  position  In  New 
England.  Is  e<|ually  good  at  humorous  feature 
and  straight  news  heads.  Has  picturesque  and 
amusing  style  as  writer.  Now  employed.  D-047, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sals.  Compista 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Cs.,  4$0 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 


Editor — .3.'i,  married,  long  experience  on  medium¬ 
sized  dailies,  eager  for  new  connection.  Seek¬ 
ing  opportunity  rather  than  a  Job.  Wonid  con¬ 
sider  house  organ  or  trade  Journal.  Has  hotel 
and  railroad  Iwckground.  Address  W.  K.,  700 
Delaware  Are.,  care  of  Taylor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Editor-Manager  of  weekly  newspaper,  with 
past  work  on  large  and  small  city  dailies,  3 
years  college,  seeks  Job  on  small  daily  as 
reporter.  Can  take  news  desk  after  few  months 
of  adjustment  to  dally  grind.  Married.  $.30 
start.  W.  C.  Lepper,  422  Ninth  st.,  Columbus, 
Indiana. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 


Editoriai,  writer  and  e<Iitor,  29.  with  raluable 
eight  years*  background  Including  specialised 
selling,  seeks  connection  with  good  newspaper 
or  agency.  Cotnprehenslre  experience,  but  es¬ 
pecially  suited  for  promotion  or  reorganizing 
state  news  service.  D  961.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 


Business  Established  in  1899 
350  Madiaon  Awe.  New  York 


Editorial  Writing  or  managing  editorship 
wanted  by  young  man,  18  years’  experience; 
now  employed  as  editor.  Want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  newspaper.  D-9<:0,  Editor  A 
I’nbllsber. 


Aubray  Harwall  Charles  W.  Buggy 


Editorial  or  Bpocial  Writer — College  education; 
25  years’  experience;  covered  city  ball,  state 
politics,  city  editor,  editor  editorial  page  metro¬ 
politan  paper;  apeclal  study  of  government  end 
public  fluance.  D-981,  Editor  A  Pobllsher. 


To  Southern  Publishers 


Foaturo  Writer — Experienced  young  man,  now 
employed,  wlabes  advantageona  change.  New 
York  area  desired.  Salary  not  objective.  D-920, 
Editor  A  t’nbllsber. 


We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 

Consolidations  effected. 


HARWELL  V  BUGGY,  lac. 

Ntmtpmptr  Br0ktr§ 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmiagbam.  Ala. 


E 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  11,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


"D  EVERTING,  as  we  often  do,  to  the 
curious  topic  of  secret  ambitions 
among  editorial  men,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  earnest  Little  Man  with  a  tin 
ear  and  his  gorgeous  repressed  desire. 
When  I  first  heard  him  talk,  years  ago, 
the  ambition  seemed  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  delicate  tissues  of  his  sub-conscious 


being.  Gradually  it  has  worked  to  the 
surface.  Just  before  Christmas  he  called 
at  the  office  to  report  substantial  pro¬ 
gress.  His  plan  is  still  merely  an  idea, 
but  is  now  well  out  of  the  nebulous 
stage.  To  carry  it  into  practice  he  only 
needs  $25,000  cash  in  bank.  This  would 
cover  office  expense  and  travel  and  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  modest  weekly  stipend. 
The  man  must  eat.  That  capital,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Little  Man,  will  carry  the 
project  for  two  or  three  years  and  by 
that  time  it  should  be  a  self-sustaining 
enterprise.  You  want  to  know  what  he 
desires  to  do?  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
interpret  the  idea  in  full  justice  to  the 
author,  but  perhaps  an  outline  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpts 
from  his  recent  talk  in  my  office. 

*  V  * 

SAID  he:  “You  will  be  pleased  to 
know  I  am  making  progress  on  the  big 
hunch.  (His  streaked  grey  pompadour 
always  appears  to  stand  a  bit  straighter 
when  he  talks).  All  I  need,  now,  is 
the  money.  That'  provided,  I  could  start 
up,  in  a  small  way,  tomorrow.  I’d  take 
a  modest  office  on  Park  Row,  at  first. 
My  needs  would  include  a  telephone, 
stationery,  desk  and  two  chairs  and  some 
reference  books.  Typewriter?  I  have 
an  old  one  which  would  do  for  the 
present.  I  think  I  would  only  specialize 
in  suicide  and  divorce  prevention,  at  first. 
This  would  be  the  line  of  least'  resistance. 
I  would  put  a  one-inch  card  in  every 
New  York  daily  newspaper,  reading  as 
follows : 

Don't  do  it!  IndlvidualB  who  are  con¬ 
templating  acta  of  aclf-destruction  for 
any  reaaon  whataoever  are  reiiueated  by 
thia  adrertiaer  to  reatrain  the  auicldal 
Impuhie,  at  least  until  they  have  talked 
roiifldentially  with  me.  It  may  be  un¬ 
necessary.  No  fee  charged.  I'll  yisit 
you  if  you  can't  come  to  me.  Write, 
'phone  or  call.  Signed,  etc. 

“It  would  save  thousands  of  lives,” 
said  the  Little  Man. 

*  *  * 

66T  HAVE  no  statistics  to  prove  it,” 
my  friend  went  on,  “but  it  seems 
obvious  that  all  the  average  person  con¬ 
templating  suicide  needs  is  some  one  to 
talk  to  in  confidence.  My  advertisement 
will  break  the  spell  of  the  mania.  I  shall 
find  most  of  these  people  suffering  from 
physical,  mental  or  economic  disorders 
and  I  shall  seek  to  make  the  prevention 
jiermanent  by  relieving  the  trouble,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  I’ll  turn  the  case  over 
to  a  hospital,  asylum,  psychiatrist  or  some 
other  established  institution,  or  to  one  of 
our  volunteer  aids.  You  see.  I’m  going 
to  organize  about  100  good  men  and 
women  and  have  them  on  call  to  take 
over  charges  that'  fall  into  my  hands. 
I’ll  just  call  up  some  good  woman  and 
say:  ‘I’ve  got  a  girl  here  who  needs 
your  aid  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  She 
wants  to  die  because  of  a  broken  en¬ 
gagement.  I’ll  bring  her  over  to  your 
house  and  please  talk  her  out  of  this 
notion.’ 

“That  will  fix  that. 


66'Y’  ES,  I  suppose  I  shall  often  be 
-*■  imposed  on  by  fakers,  lazy  louts, 
drunken  bums,  thieves  and  sympathy 
dodgers,  but'  I  must  ex^t  that.  "The 
good  folks  I  shall  save  will  be  worth  the 
trouble  undesirables  cause  me.  In  time 
this  branch  of  the  business  will  pay  its 
way.  After  a  few  months  or  years  men 
and  women  will  be  so  grateful  to  me 
for  having  saved  their  lives  that  they 
will  return  and  make  substantial  dona¬ 
tions  to  help  carry  n  the  work.  This 
is  to  be  a  practical  business.  You  under¬ 
stand  there’s  no  maudlin  sentiment  in 
my  make-up.” 

*  *  * 

l^Y  friend's  ideas  concerning  divorce 
prevention  to  me  seemed  equally 
quixotic,  but  he  stated  them  with  firm 
conviction.  “Don’t  seek  a  divorce  until 
you  have  consulted  me,”  would  be  the 
burden  of  his  advertisement.  He  would 
make  a  painstaking  analysis  of  all  the 
elements  in  an  appealed  domestic  diffi¬ 
culty,  show  the  applicant  wherein  he  or 
she  had  erred,  create  an  atmosphere  of 
compromise,  bring  the  couple  together 
for  an  interview  and  if  possible  reconcile 
them  to  dwell  together  in  paradise.  It 
would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes  to  hear 
the  good  Little  Man  tell  what  this  de¬ 
partment  of  his  institution,  which  he 
always  insists  upon  calling  a  “business,” 
would  contribute  in  terms  of  happiness 
to  warring  couples  and  their  dazed  and 
complexed  children.  He  did  not  for  an 
instant  doubt  that  out  of  gratitude  the 
reunited  would  ultimately  support  the 
divorce  section  of  the  plant  More  than 
that,  he  expected  that  out  of  every  four 
or  five  such  couples  he  would  be  able 
to  recruit  at  least'  one  volunteer  aid  to 
assist  other  applicants.  Then  the  good 
work  would  multiply  its  blessings. 

*  *  * 

But  it  was  when  the  little  old  man 
began  to  talk  about  the  “blackmail” 
section  of  the  work  that  he  evinced  maxi¬ 
mum  zeal  for  public  service.  He  seems 
to  know  much  about  blackmail  and  also 
tlie  evils  of  drug  addiction.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  led  me,  perhaps  unjustly,  to 
imagine  that  at  some  time  in  his  life  he 
had  paid  tribute  to  an  unspeakable  fiend 
of  the  underworld.  Years  ago  he  was  a 
New  York  reporter  and  possibly  then 
encountered  blackmailers — ^he  does  not 
like  ’em. 

“Outside  of  hell  there  is  no  torment 
like  that  the  victim  of  a  blackmailer 
suffers,”  he  said.  “You  know  how  the 
racket  goes.  The  fiend  gets  something 
‘on’  a  man  or  woman  and  then  exacts 
tribute  on  pain  of  exposure.  Usually, 
the  game  is  only  a  bluff.  The  black¬ 
mailer  has  no  real  power  to  expose  the 
victim,  but  the  poor  fool’s  guilty  con¬ 
science  creates  an  awful  dread,  he  loses 
his  power  to  reason  and  yields  to 
cowardice.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  he 
can  trust  the  secret.  After  he  has  once 
paid,  the  blackmailer  has  him  in  full 
power  and  the  fiend’s  exactions  know  no 
limit.  The  victim  will  be  bled  white. 
Such  people  are  often  driven  insane  or 
to  self-destruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  need  contribute  a  penny  of  black¬ 
mail,  if  he  has  someone  he  can  implicitly 
trust  to  act  for  him.  I  can  end  a  case 
of  blackmail  instantly  if  I  am  em¬ 
powered  to  act  for  the  victim.  The  bluff 
must  be  called,  that’s  all.  Later  on  I 
shall  want  to  specialize  on  this  branch  of 
the  business  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  It 
will  require  a  large  investment,  for  I 
shall  regularly  have  to  advertise  a  warn¬ 
ing  in  all  leading  newspapers  and  the 
business  would  entail  a  lot  of  travel. 
Hundreds  of  people  suffer  from  this 
hideous  crime.  They  are  really  denied 
the  protection  of  the  police  and  courts, 
because  when  it  is  invoked,  publicity  is 
given  to  the  very  matter  they  have  will¬ 


ingly  paid  to  keep  dark.  Blackmailing 
is  practised  much  more  than  one  im¬ 
agines.  It  can  be  successfully  attacked 
and  naturally  is  an  integral  part  of  my 
service.”  *  *  * 

I  VENTURED  to  ask  my  ingenious 
friend  about  his  vision  of  the 
future  usefulness  of  his  business,  say 
after  five  years  of  pioneering  effort, 
assuming  that  it  had  succeeded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  plans.  He  had  a 
quick  response :  “There  is,”  said  he, 
“practically  no  limit  to  this  service.  It 
can  correct  almost  any  evil  and  on  a  busi¬ 
ness,  not  sentimental,  basis.  Among  the 
departments  I  have  in  mind  to  establish 
are  the  following:  Cionfidential  medical 
advisory  service,  directed  by  a  talented 
and  absolutely  honest  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  clearing  house  for  all  complaints 
of  the  kind ;  a  confidential  legal  advisory 
service,  directed  by  an  able  and  conscien¬ 
tious  attorney;  a  department  called  Civil 
Service,  directed  by  a  volunteer  board  of 
high-minded  men  skilled  in  political  econ¬ 
omy,  to  give  advice  to  any  citizen  of  any 
community  in  reference  to  local  political 
conditions,  indicating  to  him  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  to  correct  evils  and  re¬ 
form  political  services ;  a  volunteer  inves¬ 
tor’s  guide  service,  to  which  any  person 
may  appeal  for  advice  concerning  finan¬ 
cial  ventures;  a  helping  hand  for  ex-con¬ 
victs  ;  an  educational  department  to  assist 
young  people  in  making  proper  decisions 
as  to  their  training;  a  free  employment 
bureau  to  connect  men  with  jobs,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  appalling  waste  of  time  and  of 
misdirected  effort,  and  so  on.  I  have 
many  other  plans  and  all  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  advertising  and  free-will 
public  offerings. 

“The  day  will  come,”  he  went  on  con¬ 
fidently,  “when  every  person  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  know  that  there  is  a  bureau 
manned  by  competent  and  trustworthy 
people  to  whom  any  problem  in  the  whole 
realm  of  human  experience  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed,  without  fixed  cost,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  a  sincere  if  not  exact  reply, 
and  all  will  be  in  absolute  confidence. 

For  instance . ” 

*  *  * 

He  said  more,  much  more,  but  Shop 
Talkers  are  busy  folk  and  much  as  I 
should  like  to  review  the  scheme  in  detail, 
I  shall  forebear.  Some  folks  might  mis¬ 
interpret  the  slight  glare  in  the  left  eye 
of  my  friend,  but  I  know  him  to  be  a 
rational,  veracious,  soulful  man,  incap¬ 
able  of  conscious  wrong  and  consumed 
with  a  fiery  desire  to  play  good  father 
to  the  universe.  And  all  the  Little  Man 
needs  is  $25,000.  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
life  and  speed  on  the  millennium. 

*  *  • 

ONE  of  the  delights  of  newspaper  work 
is  the  contact  it  provides  with  imag¬ 
inative  people.  They  all,  sooner  or  later, 
seem  to  gravitate  to  the  editorial  office  and 
naturally  enough.  Printer’s  ink  is  a  short 
cut  to  glory,  perhaps  the  realization  of 
a  pink-tinted  dream.  Some  call  such 
folks  “cranks”  and  avoid  them,  but  if 
they  do  not  take  too  much  time  it  is  well 
enough,  I  think,  to  lend  an  ear  after 
“30.”  Cranks  often  suggest  perfectly  good 
ideas.  Indeed,  I  find  something  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  the  scheme  of  the  earnest  Little 
Man.  He  is  unduly  optimistic,  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  his  capacity  for  being  in 
three  or  more  places  at  once,  and  I 
regretfully  cannot  share  his  sublime  faith 
in  human  integrity,  but  he  has  an  idea. 
Without  doubt  he  could  prevent  suicides, 
in  instances,  and  could  aid  other  dis¬ 
tressed  people.  It  is  possible  his  plan 
could  be,  in  part,  applied  by  a  newspaper 
as  a  public  service.  The  late  William  T. 
Stead  would  doubtless  have  seen  merit  in 
the  idea  and  would  probably  have  put  it 
into  practical  operation  in  his  newspaper, 
winning  even  greater  love  of  the  English 
people.  Stead  was  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  common  folk  and  fought  for 
their  interests.  He  was  human  to  his 
finger  tips.  So  is  my  little  friend  with 
the  tin  ear. 

LOUISVILLE  CHOSEN 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  selected  as 
the  1930  convention  city  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers’  Association,  according  to 
A.  E.  Bryson  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co., 
Chicago,  president.  The  convention  will 
be  held  Dec.  17  to  20. 


SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  PEOPU 

—  By  Ed  Meitberger  - 

66'pHE  report  we  are  to  go  into  a 
merger  is  unfounded.  There  is  alw 
solutely  nothing  to  it.”— President  Bindle 
of  the  Bmdle  Tie  Company  two  days  be- 
fore  his  company  merged  with  the  Stand- 
up  Collar  Company. 

“How  absurd!  The  count  and  I  are 
as  much  in  love  now  as  on  the  day  we 
,^“«-ried.  Divorce?  How  silN 
Why  I  m  OB  the  way  now  to  his  arms " 
— Florine  Florence,  movie  star,  just  be¬ 
fore  she  cabled  her  attorney  in  Paris  to 
make  ready  the  papers. 

‘‘My  man  is  in  the  pink  of  conditioo 
and  will  win  by  a  knockout  before  the 
fourth  round.”— Fleck  Paducah,  manager 
the  day  before  his  man  laid  down  for  a 
long  rest  in  the  second  round. 

“I  am  shocked  to  hear  of  his  Ha^tb. 
The  world  has  lost  a  great'  man.”— One 
Grwt  Man  speaking  of  another. 

“Yer  honor,  I  never  tocdc  a  drink  in  me 
life.” — “Baldy  Sam”  in  court  again  for 
beating  his  wife. 

“  I  don’t  want  my  picture  in  the  paper 
But  if  you  must  have  one,  here  is  the 
pose  I  like  best.”— Dolly  Dalrymple, 
breach  of  promise  plaintiff. 

“Little  liquor,  if  any,  will  be  available 
to  the  merry  makers  New  Year’s  Eve." 
— Prohibition  director. 

“You  can  change  that  around  some  if 
you  have  to,  but  I’d  like  to  have  it  on  the 
front  page.” — Lady  who  brings  in  an 
item. 

SURVEYING  PRISONS 

Ralph  Record  Writing  Series  on  N.  Y. 

Institutions  for  Gannett 

Ralph  Record,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  is  going 
into  the  prisons  of  New  York  state  to 
cover  every  phase  of  prison  organiza¬ 
tion  and  routine  in  a  survey  conducted 
for  the  Gannett  newspapers  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Frank  E.  Gannett.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  authorized  by  Got- 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Raymond  F.  C 
Kieb,  state  commissioner  of  corrections. 

A  series  of  articles  on  prison  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  finds  them  will  be  written 
for  the  Gannett  newspapers  of  New 
York  state  by  Mr.  Record,  beginning 
Monday,  Jan.  13.  “Within  Our  Prison 
Walls”  has  been  chosen  for  the  title  of 
the  stories. 

The  prison  system  is  the  subject  of 
the  most  heated  debate  in  recent  years 
between  various  branches  of  the  state 
government  in  New  York.  Recent  out¬ 
breaks  in  Auburn  and  Dannemort 
prisons  have  precipitated  two  distinct 
programs  for  correction,  one  from  (Jov- 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  the  other  from  the 
state  legislature. 

RADIO  IN  CITY  ROOM 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  installed  a 
radio  set  directly  above  the  city  desk,  to 
receive  direct  reports  of  Station  WMDZ, 
the  Indianapolis  police  radio  station.  In¬ 
stallation  of  police  radio  sets  was  recent¬ 
ly  completed  by  the  police  department 
Through  the  set,  the  Star  is  able  to  re- 
ceive  reports  of  crimes  at  the  same  time  i 
that  they  are  received  at  police  head-  ] 
quarters.  j 

NON-ENGLISH  WRITERS  ELECT 

The  Society  of  the  Occident  and  tte  I 
Orient,  an  organization  of  non-EngluoJ 
press  writers  in  Detroit  founded  sevtt  | 
years  ago,  has  elected  the  following  m-  i 
ficers :  Philip  Slomovitz,  managing  edt- 1 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Je7tnsh  Chronicle,  pr^  | 
feet :  (jcorge  Laskaris,  publisher  ot  J 
Progress.  Greek  weekly,  chancellor,  andj 
Erich  Wahl,  city  editor  of  the  Detrtm^ 
Abend  Post,  questor.  i 

REJECTED  FRAUD  ADS 

Forty-five  periodical  publishers,  repre¬ 
senting  farm,  trade,  religious  and 
zine  groups,  have  rejected  in  excesi^ 
$2,000,(XX)  in  advertising  revenue  tral 
year,  the  National  Better  BusmOl' 
Bureau,  New  York,  states  in  a  curr» 
bulletin.  'The  figures  were  compiW' 
from  the  reports  of  publishers  to  me 
Bureau. 
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